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We  ftrive  to  pant  the  manners  and  the  mind. 


written  from  the  heart 
occafions,  though  not  al- 
decorated  with  the  flowers  of 
eloquence,  muft  be  far  more  oleful 
and  icterefting  than  the  ftudied  paragraphs  of 
PLIXY,OT  the  pompous  declamations  of  BALS  AC  ; 
as  they  contain  j  oft  pictures  of  life  and  manners, 
and  are  the  genuine  emanations  of  nature.  Of 
this  kind  I  fhaO  felrcr  a  few  from  the  heap  I 
bare  received  from  my  corrdpondents,  each  of 
which  exhibits  a  different  character,  not  exag- 
gerated and  heightened  bj  circomflances  that 
pafe  the  bounds  of  reality. 
VOL.  III.  B  To 
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To  the  ADVENTURER. 
SIR,  Sombre-Hall,  June  18. 

I  AM  arrived  with  Sir  Nicholas  at  this  melan- 
choly moated  manfion.  Would  I  could  be 
annihilated  during  the  infupportable  tedioufnefs 
©f  fummer  !  We  are  to  fup  this  evening,  after 
having  fifhed  the  whole  afternoon,  by  day-light, 
think  of  that,  in  the  new  arbour.  My  uncle, 
poor  man,  imagines  he  has  a  finer  and  richer 
profpect  from  thence,  than  the  illuminated  viftas 
at  Vauxhall  afford,  only  becaufe  he  fees  a  parcel 
of  woods  and  meadows,  and  blue  hills,  and  corn- 
fields. We  have  been  vifited  by  our  only  neigh- 
bour, Mrs.  Thrifty,  who  entertained  us  with  a 
dull  hiftory  of  the  children  (he  has  educated  at  a 
little  fchool  of  her  own  founding,  and  who  values 
fcerfelf  for  not  having  been  in  town  thefe  ten 
years,  and  for  not  knowing  what  a  drurn  means. 
My  fifter  and  I  have  laid  a  fcheme  to  plague  her, 
for  we  have  fent  her  a  card,  entreating  her  to 
make  one  at  Brag  next  Sunday.  For  heaven's 
fake  fend  us  your  paper  weekly,  but  do  not  give 
us  fo  many  grave  ones  ;  for  we  want  to  be  di- 
verted after  ftudying  Hoyle,  which  we  do  for 
three  hours  every  afternoon  with  great  attention, 
that  the  time  may  not  pafs  away  totally  ufelefs, 
and  that  we  may  be  a  match  for  Lady  SHUFFLE 

next 
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next  winter.  Let  us  know  what  is  done  at  the 
next  Jubilee  Mafquerade.  How  fhall  I  have 
patience  to  fupport  my  abfence  from  it !  And  if 
Madam  de  Pompadour  comes  over,  as  was  re- 
ported when  I  left  town,  impart  to  us  a  minute 
account  of  the  complexion  fhe  now  wears,  and 
of  every  article  of  her  drefs :  any  milliner  will 
explain  the  terms  to  you.  I  don't  fee  that  you 
have  yet  published  the  little  novel  I  fent  you  ;  I 
aflure  you  it  was  written  by  a  right  honourable  : 
but  you,  I  fuppofe,  think  the  ftyle  colloquial  as 
you  call  it,  and  the  moral  trite  or  trifling.  Co- 
lonel Caper's  pindaric  ode  on  the  E  O  table, 
muft  abfolutely  be  inferted  in  your  very  next 
paper,  or  elfe  never  expert  to  hear  again  from 

L  E  T  i  T  i  A, 

To  the  ADVENTURE*. 
SIR, 

I  Apply  to  you,  as  a  perfon  of  prudence  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  for  directions  how 
to  extricate  myfelf  out  of  a  great  and  uncommon 
difficulty.  To  enable  myfelf  to  breed  up  a  nume- 
rous family  on  a  fmall  preferment,  I  have  been  ad- 
vifed  to  indulge  my  natural  propenfity  for  poetry, 
and  to  write  a  tragedy :  my  defign  is  to  apprentice 
my  eldeft  fon  to  a  reputable  tradefman,  with  the 
profits  I  (hall  acquire  by  the  reprefentation  of  my 
B  2  play, 
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play,  being  deterred  by  the  inordinate  expences 
of  an  Univerfity  education  from  making  him  a 
fcholar.  An  old  gentlewoman  in  my  parifli,  a 
great  reader  of  religious  controverfy,  whom  celi- 
bacy and  the  reduction  of  intereft  have  made 
Kiorofely  devout,  accidentally  hearing  of  my  per- 
formance, undertook  to  cenfure  me  in  all  com- 
panies with  acrimony  and  zeal,  as  ac~ling  incon- 
fiftently  with  the  dignity  of  my  public  character, 
and  as  a  promoter  of  debauchery  and  lewdnefs. 
She  has  informed  my  church-wardens,  that  the 
playhoufe  is  the  temple  of  Satan,  and  that  the 
firftChriftians  were  ftrictly  forbidden  to  enter  the 
theatres,  as  places  impure  and  contagious.  My 
congregations  grow  thin  ;  my  clerk  fhakes  his 
head,  and  fears  his  matter  is  not  fo  found  as  he 
ought  to  be.  I  was  lately  difcourfing  on  the 
beautiful  parable  of  the  prodigal  fon,  and  moft 
unfortunately  quoted  ERASMUS'S  obfervation  on 
it,  "ex  quo  quidem  argumento  poflet  non  inele- 
*'  gans  texi  comedia, — on  which  fubject  a  moft 
'*  elegant  comedy  might  be  compofed  ;"  which 
has  ruined  me  forever,  and  deftroyed  all  the  little 
refpecT:  remaining  for  me  in  the  minds  of  my 
parilhioners.  What !  cried  they,  would  the 
parfon  put  the  Bible  into  verfe  ?  would  he  make 
ftage-plays  out  of  the  Scriptures  ?  How,  Sir, am 
I  to  aiSt  ?  Afliil  me  with  your  advice.  Am  I  for 
ever  to  bear  unreafonable  obloquy,  and  unde- 

ferved 
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ferved  reproach  ?  or  muft  I,  to  regain  the  good 
opinion  of  my  people,  relinquifli  all  hopes  of 
the  five  hundred  pounds  I  was  to  gain  by  my 
piece,  and  generoufly  burn  my  tragedy  in  my 
church-yard,  in  the  face  of  my  whole  congre- 
gation ? 

Yours,  &c. 

JACOB   THOMASOK; 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

I  Had  almoft  finished  a  view  of  trie  infide  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome  in  BUTTERFLY- WORK, 
when  my  cruel  parroquet  accidentally  trod  upon 
the  PURPLE  EMPEROR,  of  which  the  high  altar 
was  to  have  been  made.  This  is  the  firft  letter 
I  have  written  after  my  dreadful  lofs;  and  it  is 
to  defire  you  to  put  an  advertifement  at  the  end 
of  your  next  paper,  fignifying,  that  whoever  has 
any  "  purple  emperors  or  fwallow  tails"  to  dif- 
pofe  of,  may  hear  of  a  purchafer  at  Lady  WHIM'S 
in  New  Bond  ftreet. 

Your'5,  &c. 
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To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

IF  you  will  pay  off  my  milk-fcore  and  lodg« 
ings,  flop  my  taylor  from  arrefting  me,  and 
put  twenty  pieces  in  my  pocket,  I  will  imme- 
diately fet  out  for  Lyons  on  foot,  and  ftay  there 
till  I  have  translated  into  Englifh  the  manufcript 
of  LONGINUS  which  you  talk  of  in  your  fifty- 
firft  paper.  Favour  me  with  a  fpeedy  anfwer, 
directed  to  Mr.  QyiLUT,  at  the  cork-cutter'* 
in  Wych-ftreet,  Drury-lane. 

P.  S.  Seven  bookfellers  have  already  applied 
to  me,  and  offer  to  pay  me  very  generauily  for 
my  trajiflation,  efpecially  as  there  is  no 
one  for  me  to  confult. 


To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

YOU  affeft  great  tendernefs  and  fenfibility 
whenever  you  fpeak  of  the  ladies.    I  have 
always  defpifed  them  as  trifling  and  expenfive 
animals;  and  have,  therefore,  enjoyed  the  deli- 
cious liberty  of  what  they  idly  and  opprobrioufly 
call  an  old  bachelor.    I  confider  love  in  no  other 
light,  than  as  the  parent  of  mifery  and  folly,  and 
the  fon  of  idlenefs  and  eafe.     I  am,  therefore, 
mexpueflibly  delighted  with  a  paflage  of  uncom- 
mon 
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mon  fenfe  and  penetration,  which  I  lately  met 
with  in  the  works  of  the  celebrated  HUET  ;  and 
which,  becaufe  no  Englifh  writer  has  taken  no- 
tice of  it,  I  beg  you  would  publifh  for  the  ufe  of 
my  countrymen,  a$  it  will  impart  to  them  a 
method  of  efcaping  the  defpicable  lot  of  living 
under  female  tyranny. 

44  LOVE,"  fays  this  judicious  prelate,  "  is  not 
"  only  a  pafHon  of  the  foul  like  hatred  and 
"  envy,  but  is  alfo  a  malady  of  the  body  like  a 
44  fever.  It  is  fituated  in  the  blood  and  the 
"  aaimal  fpirits,  which  are  extraordinarily  in- 
"  flamed  and  agitated ;  and  it  ought  to  be  treated 
44  methodically  by  the  rules  of  medicine,  in  or- 
44  der  to  effect  a  cure,  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
44  this  diforcer  mayeaGly  be  fubdued  by  plenti- 
«*  ful  fweats  and  copious  bleedings,  which 
4<  would  carry  off  the  peccant  humours  and 
4<  thefe  violent  inflammations,  would  purge  the 
44  blood,  calm  its  emotion,  and  re-eftablifh  it 
44  in  its  former  natural  ftate.  This  is  not  merely 
44  groundlefs  conjecture,  it  is  an  opinion  founded 
44  on  experience.  A  great  prince,  with  whom 
14  I  was  intimately  acquainted,  having  conceived 
"  a  violent  paifion  for  a  young  lady  of  exalted 
44  merit,  was  obliged  to  leave  her,  and  to  take 
44  the  field  with  the  army.  During  this  abfence, 
44  his  love  was  cheriflied  and  kept  alive  by  a  very 
4C  frequent  and  regular  intercourfe  of  letters  to 
B  4  "  the 
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"  the  end  of  the  campaign,  when  a  dangerous 
"  ficknefs  reduced  him  to  extremity.  By  ap- 
"  plying  to  the  moft  powerful  and  efficacious 
"  drugs  phyfic  could  boaft  of,  he  recovered  his 
"  health,  but  loft  his  paffidn,  which  the  great 
"  evacuations  he  had  ufed  had  entirely  carried 
<*  off  unknown  to  him.  For  imagining  that  he 
*4  was  as  much  in  love  as  ever,  he  found  himfelf 
"  unexpectedly  cold  and  indifferent,  the  firft 
"  time  he  beheld  again  the  lady  of  whom  he 
"  had  been  fo  paflionately  fond.  The  like  ac- 
u  cident  befel  one  of  my  moft  intimate  friends, 
44  who  recovering  from  a  long  and  ftubborn 
44  fever  by  falling  into  copious  fweats,  per- 
"  ceived  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  cured  of 
'*  a  paffion,  that  for  fome  time  before  had' con- 
"  tinually  teized  and  grievoufly  tormented  him. 
44  He  had  no  longer  any  tafte  for  the  object  he 
44  formerly  adored,  attempted  in  vain  to  re- 
44  new  his  gallantries,  and  found  that  infenfi- 
44  bility  and  diflike  had  banifhed  tendernefs  and 
M  refpecl." 

J  am  yours,  . 

A  K  A  L  0  S. 
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To  the  A  D  v  E  N  T  u  R  E  R. 

SIR, 

T  N  one  of  your  late  fermons  I  am  informed, 
•*  for  I  never  read  myfelf,  that  you  have  pre- 
fumed  to  fpeak  with  ridicule  and  contempt  of 
the  noble  order  of  BUCKS.  Seven  of  us  agreed 
laft  night  at  the  King's  Arms,  that  if  you  dared 
to  be  guilty  of  the  like  impudence  a  feccnd  time, 
we  would  come  in  a  body  and  untile  your  garretr 
burn  your  pocket-book  of  hints,  throw  your 
papers  ready  written  for  the  prefs  into  a  Jakes, 
and  drive  you  out  into  the  Strand  in  your  tat- 
tered night-gown  and  flippers  :  and  you  may 
guefs  what  a  fine  fpe&acle  ^he  mob  will  think 
an  animal  that  fo  feldom  fees  the  fun  as  you  do. 
I  affure  you,  that  next  to  a  day  at  Broughton'sr 
or  the  damnation  of  a  new  play,  the  trueft  joy 
of  our  fraternity  is,  "  to  hunt  an  author." 

Yours, 

2 

Boa  WHIPCLEAW. 


By 
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a,xc.. 

PROV.  GR. 

Many  things  happen  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip. 

THE  following  narrative  is  by  an  eaftern 
tradition  attributed  to  one  HELI  BEN 
HA  MET,  a  moral  ift  of  Arabia,  who  is  faid  to 
have  delivered  his  precepts  in  public  and  perio- 
dical orations.  This  tradition  correfponds  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  narrative  is  introduced  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  may  poflibly  have  no  other  foun- 
dation :  but  the  tradition  itfelf,  however  founded, 
is  fufficient  authority  to  confider  HELI  as  the 
literary  ADVENTURER  of  a  remote  age  and  na- 
tion j  and  as  only  one  number  of  his  work  is 
extant,  I  fhall  not  fcruple  to  incorporate  it  with 
my  own. 

DOST  thou  afk  a  torch  to  difcover  the  bright- 
nefs  of  the  morning  ?  doft  thou  appeal  to  argu- 
ment for  proofs  of  DIVINE  PERFECTION  ?  Look 
down  to  the  earth  on  which  thou  ftandeft,  and 
lift  up  thine  eye  to  the  worlds  that  roll  above 
thee.  Thou  beholdeft  fplendor,  abundance,  and 
beauty ;  is  not  HE  who  produced  them  MIGH  TY  ? 
Thou  confidereft ;  is  not  HE  who  formed  thy 

under- 
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understanding,  WISE  ?  Thou  enjoyeft  j  is  not 
HE  who  gratifies  thy  fenfes,  GOOD  ?  Can  aught 
have  limited  his  bounty  but  his  wifdora  ?  or  can 
defects  in  his  fagacity  be  difcovered  by  thine  ? 
To  HELI,  the  preacher  of  humility  and  refig- 
nation,  let  thine  ear  be  again  attentive,  thou 
whofe  heart  has  rebelled  in  fecret,  and  whofe 
\v\fh  has  filently  accufed  thy  MAKER. 

I  ROSE  early  in  the  morning  to  meditate, 
that  I  might  without  preemption  hope  to  be 
heard.  I  left  my  habitation,  and,  turning  from 
the  beaten  path,  I  wandered  without  remarking 
my  way,  or  regarding  any  object  that  I  palled, 
till  the  extreme  heat  of  the  fun,  which  now  ap- 
proached the  meridian,  compelled  my  attention. 
The  wearinefs  which  I  had  infenfibly  contracted 
by  the  length  of  my  walk,  became  in  a  moment 
infupportable ;  and  looking  round  for  {helter,  I 
fuddenly  perceived  that  I  was  not  far  from  the 
wood,  in  which  RHEDI  the  hermit  inveftigates 
the  fecrets  of  nature,  and  afcribes  glory  to  GOD. 
The  hope  of  improving  my  meditation  by  his 
wifdom,  gave  me  new  vigour  j  I  foon  reached 
the  wood,  I  was  refreihed  by  the  made,  and  I 
walked  forward  tilll  reached  the  cell.  I  entered, 
but  RHEDI  was  abfent.  I  had  not,  however, 
waited  long,  before  I  difcovered  him  through 
the  trees  at  fome  diftance,  advancing  towards  me 
with  a  perfon  whofe  appearance  was,  if  pof- 
B  6  fibie, 
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fible,  yet  more  venerable,  and  whom  before  I 
had  never  feen. 

WHEN  they  came  near  I  rofe  up,  and  laying 
my  hand  upon  my  lips,  I  bowed  myfelf  with 
reverence  before  them.  RHEDI  fainted  me  by 
my  name,  and  prefented  me  to  his  companion, 
before  whom  I  again  bowed  myfelf  to  the  ground. 
Having  looked  ftedfaftly  in  my  countenance,  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  my  head,  and  blefled  me: 
•*  HELI,"  faid  he,  "  thofe  who  defire  KNOW- 
"  LEDGE  that  they  may  teach  VIRTUE,  fhall 
"  not  be  difappointed  :  fit  down,  I  will  relate 
"  events  which  yet  thou  knoweft  but  in  part, 
t(  and  difclofe  fecrets  of  PROVIDENCE  from 
*'  which  thou  mayeft  derive  inftru&ion."  We 
fat  down,  and  I  liftened  as  to  the  counfel  of  an 
Angel,  or  the  mufic  of  Paradife. 

AMANA,  the  daughter  of  SANBAD  the  {hep- 
herd,  was  drawing  water  at  the  wells  of  Adail, 
when  a  caravan  which  had  pafled  the  defart  ar- 
rived, and  the  driver  of  the  camels  alighted  to 
give  them  drink  :  tbofe  which  came  firft  to  the 
wells,  belonged  to  NOURADDIN  the  merchant, 
who  had  brought  fine  linen  and  other  merchan- 
dize of  great  value  from  Egypt.  AMANA,  when 
the  caravan  drew  near,  had  covered  herfelf  with 
her  veil,  which  the  fervant  of  NOURADDIN,  to 
gratify  a  brutal  curiofity,  attempted  to  with- 
draw. 

f  AMANA, 
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A  MAN  A,  provoked  by  the  indignity,  and  en- 
couraged  by  the  prefence  of  others,  ftruck  him 
with  the  ftaff  of  the  bucket;  and  he  was  about 
to  retaliate  the  violence,  when  NOURADDIN, 
who  was  himfelf  with  the  caravan,  called  out  to 
him  to  forbear,  and  immediately  hafted  to  the 
well.  The  veil  of  AM  AN  A  had  fallen  off  in  the 
ftruggle,  and  NOURADDIIC  was  captivated  with 
her  beauty :  the  lovely  confufion  of  offended 
modefty  that  glowed  upon  her  cheek,  the  difc 
dain  that  fwelled  her  bofom,  and  die  refentnrcnt 
that  fparkled  in  her  eyes,  exprefled  a  confciou£ 
nefs  of  her  fex,  which  warmed  and  animated  her 
beauty  :  they  were  graces  which  NOURADDIJT 
had  never  feen,  and  produced  a  tumult  in  his 
breaft  which  he  had  never  felt ;  for  NOUR AD- 
DIN,  though  he  had  now  great  pofleffions,  was 
yet  a  youth,  and  a  ftranger  to  woman  :  the  mer- 
chandize which  he  was  tranfporting,  had  been 
purchafed  by  his  father,  whom  the  angel  of 
death  had  intercepted  in  the  journey,  and  the 
fudden  acceflkm  of  independence  and  wealth  did 
not  difpofe  him  to  reftrain  the  impetuofity  of 
defire  :  he,  therefore,  demanded  AMANA  of  her 
parents  ;  his  mefiage  was  received  with  gratitude 
and  joy;  and  NOURADDJN,  after  a  fhort  time, 
carried  her  back  to  Egypt,  having  firft  punifhed 
the  fen-ant,  by  whom  me  had  been  infulted  at 
the  well,  with  his  own  hand. 

*  BUT 
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BUT  he  delayed  the  folemnities  of  marriage, 
till  the  time  of  mourning  for  his  father  (houlU 
expire ;  and  the  gratification  of  a  paffion  which 
he  could  not  fupprefs,  was  without  much  diffi- 
culty fufpended  now  its  object  was  in  his  power. 
He  anticipated  the  happinefs  which  he  believed 
to  be  fecured  ;  and  fuppofed  that  it  would  in- 
creafe  by  expectation,  like  a  treafure  by  ufury, 
of  which  more  is  ftill  poffefled,  as  pofTeffion  is 
longer  delayed. 

DURING  this  interval  AMANA  recovered  from 
the  tumultuous  joy  of  fudden  elevation  ;  her  am- 
bition was  at  an  end,  and  (he  became  fufceptible 
of  love.  NOURADDIN,  who  regretted  the  ob- 
(curity  of  her  birth  only  becaufe  it  had  prevented 
the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  laboured  inceflantly 
to  fupply  the  defect :  fhe  received  his  inftru&ion 
not  only  with  gratitude,  but  delight ;  while  he 
fpoke  fhe  gazed  upon  him  with  efteem  and  reve- 
rence, and  had  no  wifh  but  to  return  the  happi- 
nefs which  he  was  impatient  to  beftow. 

AT  this  time  OSMIN  the  Caliph  was  upon 
the  throne  of  Egypt.  The  paffions  of  OSMIN, 
thou  knoweft,  were  impetuous  as  the  torrents  of 
Alared,  and  fatal  as  the  whirlwind  of  the  defart : 
to  excite  and  to  gratify,  was  the  whole  purpofe 
of  his  mind  ;  but  his  wifh  was  ftill  unfatisfied, 
and  his  life  was  wretched.  His  feraglio  was  filled 
with  beauty  j  but  the  power  of  beauty  he  had 

exhausted  : 
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exhaufted  :  he  became  outrageous  to  revive  de- 
lire  by  a  new  object,  which  he  demanded  of 
Nardic  the  eunuch,  whom  he  had  not  only  fee 
over  his  women  but  his  kingdom,  with  menaces 
and  execration.  Nardic,  therefore,  caufed  a 
proclamation  to  be  made,  that  whoever  fhould 
produce  the  moft  beautiful  virgin  within  two 
days,(hould  ftand  in  the  prefence  of  theCALiPH, 
and  be  deemed  the  third  in  his  kingdom. 

CALED,  the  fervant  who  had  been  beaten  by 
NOURADDIN,  returned  with  him  to  Egypt :  the 
i'ullen  ferocity  of  his  temper  was  increafed  by  the 
defire  of  revenge,  and  the  gloom  of  difcontent 
was  deepened  by  defpair  :  but  when  he  heard  the 
proclamation  of  Nardic,  joy  kindled  in  his  afpecl 
like  lightning  in  the  darknefs  of  a  ftorm  ;  the 
offence  which  he  had  committed  againft  AMAKA, 
enabled  him  to  revenge  the  punifhment  which  it 
produced.  He  knew  that  (he  was  yet  a  virgin, 
and  that  her  marriage  was  near  :  he,  therefore, 
hafted  to  the  palace,  and  demanded  to  be  brought 
before  Nardic,  who  in  the  midft  of  magnificence 
and  fervility,  the  flattery  of  dependent  ambition 
and  the  zeal  of  unlimited  obedience,  was  fitting 
pale  and  filent,his  brow  contracted  with  anxiety, 
and  his  breaft  throbbing  with  apprehenfion. 

WHEN  Caled  was  brought  into  his  prefence, 
he  fell  proftrate  before  him  :  "  By  the  froile  of 
«*  my  Lwd,"  faid  he,  "  let  another  be  diftin- 

"  guifhed 
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**  guiflied  from  the  flaves  who  mingle  in  obfcu- 
'"  rity,  and  let  his  favour  elevate  another  from  the 
"  duft;  but  let  my  fervice  be  accepted,  and  let 
«•*  the  defire  of  OSMIN  be  fatisfied  with  beauty, 
"  AMANAwillfliortly  beefpoufedbyNouRAD- 
*c  DIN  j  but  of  AM  AN  A.  the  fovereign  of  Egypt 
"  only  is  worthy.  Hafte,  therefore,  to  demand 
"  her;  {he  is  now  with  him  in  the  houfe,  to  which 
**  I  will  conduit  the  meflenger  of  thy  will." 

NARDIC  received  this  intelligence  with  tranf- 
ports  of  joy  ;  a  mandate  was  inftantly  written  to 
NOURADDIN;  itwas  fealed  with  the  royal  fignet,. 
and  delivered  to  Caled,  who  returned  with  a 
force  fufficient  to  compel  obedience. 

ON  this  day  the  mourning  of  NOURADDIN 
expired  :  he  had  changed  his  apparel,  and  per- 
fumed his  perfon  ;.  his  features  were  brightened 
with  the  gladnefs  of  his  heart ;  he  had  invited 
his  friends  to  the  feftival  of  his  marriage,  and 
the  evening  was  to  accomplifh  his  wifhes :  the 
evening  alfo  was  expe<Sled  by.  AM  ANA,  with  a 
joy  which  {he  did  not  labour  to  fupprefs  ;  and 
{he  was  hiding  her  bluflies  in  the  breaft  of  NOU- 
RADDIN, when  Caled  arrived  with  the  mandate 
and  the  guard. 

THE  domeftics  were  alarmed  and  terrified  ; 
and  NOURADDIN,  being  inftantly  acquainted 
with  the  event,  rufhed  out  of  the  apartment  of 
AMANA  with  diforder  and  trepidation.  When 

he 
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he  faw  Caled,  he  was  moved  with  anger  and  dif- 
dain  ;  but  he  was  intimidated  by  the  appearance 
of  the  guard.  Caled  immediately  advanced, 
and,  with  looks  of  infolence  and  triumph,  pre- 
fented  the  mandate.  NOURADDIN  fteing  the 
royal  fignet,  kneeled  to  receive  it  j  and  having 
gazed  a  moment  at  the  fuperfcription,  prefied  it 
upon  his  forehead  in  an  agony  of  fufpence  and 
terror.  The  wretch  who  had  betrayed  him  en- 
joyed the  anguifli  which  he  fuffered  j  and  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  fainting,  and  had  not  forti- 
tude to  read  the  paper,  acquainted  him  with  the 
contents  :  at  the  name  of  AMANA  he  ftarted,  as 
if  he  had  felt  the  fting  of  a  fcorpion,  and  imme- 
diately fell  to  the  ground. 
.  CALED  proceeded  to  execute  his  commiffion 
without  remorfe  j  he  was  not  to  be  moved  by 
fwooning,  expoftulation,  entreaty,  or  tears  ;  but 
having  conducted  AMANA  to  the  feraglio,  pre- 
fented  her  toNardic,  with  exultation  and  hope. 
Nardic,  whofe  wife  was  flattered  by  her  ftature 
and  her  fhape,  lifted  up  her  veil  with  impatience, 
timidity,  and  folicitude  :  but  the  moment  he 
beheld  her  face,  his  doubts  were  at  an  end :  he 
proflrated  himfelf  before  her,  as  a  perfon  on 
whofe  pleafure  his  life  would  from  that  moment 
depend.  She  was  conducted  to  the  chamber  of 
the  women,  and  Caled  was  the  fame  hour  in- 
verted with  his  new  dignity  ;  an  apartment  was 

affigned 
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afligned  him  in  the  palace,  and  he  was  made 
captain  of  the  guard  that  kept  the  gates. 

NOURADDIN,  when  he  recovered  his  fenfibi- 
lity,  and  found  that  AM  ANA  had  been  conduced 
to  the  feraglio,  was  feized  by  turns  with  diftrac- 
tion  and  ftupidity  :  he  pafled  the  night  in  agita- 
tions, by  which  the  powers  of  nature  were  ex- 
haufted,  and  in  the  morning  he  locked  himfelf 
into  the  chamber  of  AMANA,  and  threw  him- 
felf on  a  fofa,  determined  to  admit  no  comforter, 
and  to  receive  no  luftcnancc, 

************************* 

NUMB.  73.    TUESDAY,  July  17,  1753. 
•  "      Numinlbus  vota  exaudlta  mallgnis*     Juv. 
Prayers  made  and  granted  in  a  lucklefs  hour. 

DRYDEN. 

WHILE  NOURADDIN  was  thus  aban- 
doned to  defpair,  Nardic's  defcription, 
of  AMANA  had  rouzed  OSMIN  from  his  apathy. 
He  commanded  that  fhe  fhould  be  prepared  to 
receive  him,  and  foon  after  went  alone  into  her 
apartment.  Familiar  as  he  was  with  beauty,  and 
fatiated  with  enjoyment,  he  could  not  behold 
AMANA  without  emotion  :  he  perceived,  indeed, 
that  fhe  was  in  tears,  and  that  his  prefence 
covered  her  with  confufion  ;  yet  he  believed  that 
her  terrors  would  be  eafily  removed,  that  by 

kindnefs 
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kindnefs  (he  might  be  foothed  to  familiarity,  and 
by  carefles  excited  to  dalliance  ;  but  the  moment 
he  approached  her,  {he  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet, 
and  entreated  to  be  heard,  with  an  importunity 
which  he  chofe  rather  to  indulge  than  refift ;  he, 
therefore,  raifed  her  from  the  ground,  and  fup- 
porting  her  in  his  arms,  encouraged  her  to  pro- 
ceed, "  Let  my  Lord,"  faid  Ihe,  '«  difmifs  a 
"  wretch  who  is  not  worthy  of  his  prefence, 
*'  and  compaffionate  the  diftrefs  which  is  not 
"  fufceptible  of  delight.  I  am  the  daughter  of  a 
"  fhepherd,  betrothed  to  the  merchant  Nou- 
'*  R  ADDIN,  from  whom  my  body  has  been  forced 
**  by  the  perfidy  of  a  flave,  and  to  whom  my 
*'  foul  is  united  by  indiflbluble  bonds.  O  !  let 
41  not  the  terrors  of  thy  frown  be  upon  me  f 
"  Shall  the  fovereign  of  .Egypt  ftoop  to  a  rep- 
*'  tile  of  the  duft  ?  fhall  the  judge  of  nations 
"  retain  the  worihlefs  theft  of  treachery  and 
"  revenge  ?  or  (hall  he,  for  whom  ten  thoufand 
"  languifh  with  defire,  rejoice  in  the  fufFerance 
"  of  one  alienated  mind  ?"  OSMIN,  whofe  breaft 
had  by  turns  been  inflamed  with  defire  and  in- 
dignation, while  he  gazed  upon  the  beauties  of 
AMANA  and  liftened  to  her  voice,  nowfuddenly 
threw  her  from  him,  and  departed  without  reply. 
WHEN  he  was  alone,  he  remained  a  few  mo- 
ments in  fufpence  :  but  the  paffions  which  elo- 
quence had  reprefled,  foon  became  again  pre- 
dominant i 
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dominant;  and  he  commanded  AM  ANA  to  be 
told,  that  if  within  three  hours  (he  did  not  come 
prepared  to  gratify  his  wiflies,  he  would  caft  the 
head  of  the  flave  for  whom  he  was  reje&ed  at 
her  feet. 

THE  eunuch  by  whom  this  meflage  was  de- 
livered, and  the  woman  who  had  returned  to 
AM  ANA  when  the  CALIPH  retired,  were  touched 
with  pity  at  her  diftrefs,  and  trembled  at  her 
danger  :  the  evils  which  they  could  fcarce  hope 
to  prevent,  they  were  yet  folicitous  to  delay  j 
and>  therefore,  advifed  her  to  requeft  three  days 
of  preparation,  that  fhe  might  fufficiently  recover 
the  tranquillity  of  her  mind,  to  make  a  juft  efti- 
mate  of  her  own  happinefs ;  and  with  this  requeft 
to  fend,  as  a  pledge  of  her  obedience,  a  bowl  of 
flierbet,  in  which  a  pearl  had  been  diflblved, 
and  of  which  fhe  had  firft  drank  herfelf. 

To  this  advice,  after  fome  throbs  of  defpe- 
ration,  (he  at  length  confented,  and  prepared  to 
put  it  in  execution. 

AT  the  time  when  this  refolution  was  taken, 
NOURADDIN  fuddenly  ftarted  from  a  refllefs 
flumber  j  he  was  again  ftung  by  an  inftantaneous 
reflection  upon  his  own  mifery,  and  indulged  the 
difcontent  of  his  mind  in  this  exclamation.:  "  If 
"  wifdom  and  goodnefs  do  indeed  prefide  over  the 
u  works  of  OMNIPOTENCE,  whence  is  oppref- 
"  fion,  injuftice,  and  cruelty  ?  As  NOURADDIN 

"  alone 
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"  alone  has  a  right  to  AM  AX  A,  why  is  AMAKA 
"  in  the  power  of  OSMIS  ?  O  that  now  the  juf- 
"  tice  of  HEAVEN  would  appear  in  my  behalf? 
"  O  that  from  this  hour  I  was  OSMIN,  and  Os- 
"  MIX  NOURADDIN  !"  The  moment  he  had 
uttered  this  wifh,  his  chamber  was  darkened  as 
with  a  thick  cloud,  which  was  at  length  diffi- 
pated  by  a  burft  of  thunder;  and  a  being,  whofe 
appearance  was  more  than  human,  ftood  before 
him.  *'  NOURADDIN,"  faid  die  vifion,  '*  I  am 
"  of  the  region  above  thee :  but  my  bufinefs  is 
*«  with  the  children  of  the  earth.  Thou  haft 
"  wifhed  to  be  OSMIK,  and  as  far  as  this  wifh 
"  is  poffible  it  fliall  be  accompltihed  ;  thou  fhalt 
"  be  enabled  to  aiTume  his  appearance,  and  to 
**  exercife  his  power.  I  know'not  yet  whether 
"  I  am  permitted  to  conceal  OSMIN  under  the 
"  appearance  of  NOURADDIS,  but  till  to-mor- 
"  row  he  (hall  not  interrupt  thee." 

NOURADDIN,  who  had  been  held  motionlefs 
by  aftoniihment  and  terror,  now  recovered  his 
fortitude  as  in  the  prefence  of  a  friend ;  and  was 
about  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  and  joy,  when  the 
GENIUS  bound  a  talifman  on  his  left  arm,  and 
acquainted  him  with  its  power  :  "  As  often  as 
««  this  bracelet,"  faid  he,  "  flull  be  applied  to 
"  the  region  of  thv  heart,  thou  fhalt  be  aiter- 
*'  nately  changed  in  appearance  from  Ncu p  AD- 
«*  DIN  to  OSMIS,  and  from  OSMIN  to  Noc- 

•*  RADDIN." 
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<£  RADDIN."  The  Genius  then  fuddenly  difap- 
peared,  and  NOURADDIN,  impatient  to  recover 
the  pofTeffion  of  AMANA,  inftantly  applied  the 
ftud  of  the  bracelet  to  his  breaft,  and  the  next 
moment  found  himfelf  alone  in  an  apartment  of 
the  feraglio. 

DURING  this  interval,  the  CALIPH,  who  was 
cxpe&ing  the  iflue  of  his  meflage  to  AMANA, 
became  reftlefs  and  impatient :  he  quitted  his 
apartment,  and  went  into  the  gardens,  where 
he  walked  backward  and  forward  with  a  violent 
but  interrupted  pace ;  and  at  length  flood  ftill, 
frowning  and  penfive,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
clear  furface  of  a  fountain  in  the  middle  of  the 
walk.  The  agitation  of  his  mind  continued, 
and  at  length  broke  out  into  this  foliloquy  : 
*'  What  is  my  felicity,  and  what  is  my  power  ? 
"  I  am  wretched,  by  the  want  of  that  which 
**  the  caprice  of  women  has  beftowed  upon  my 
4<  flave.  I  can  gratify  revenge,  but  not  defire  ; 
"  I  can  with-hold  felicity  from  him,  but  I  cannot 
**  procure  it  to  myfelf.  Why  have  I  not  power 
"  to  aftume  the  form  in  which  I  might  enjoy  my 
*'  wifhes  ?  I  will  at  leaft  enjoy  them  in  thought. 
*'"If  I  was  NOURADDIN,  I  fliould  be  clafped 
*'  with  tranfport  to  the  bofom  of  AMANA." 
He  then  refigned  himfelf  to  the  power  of  imagi- 
nation, and  was  again  filent :  but  the  moment 
his  wifh  was  uttered,  he  became  fubject  to  the 

GENIUS 
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GENIUS  who  had  juft  tranfported  NOURADDIN 
to  his   palace.     This  wifh,  therefore,  was  in* 
ftantly  fulfilled  ;  and  his  eyes  being  ftill  fixed 
upon  the  water,  he  perceived,  with  fudden  won- 
der and  delight,  that  his  figure  had  been  changed 
in  a  moment,  and  that  the  mirror  reflected  ano- 
ther image.      His  fancy  had  been  warmed  with 
the  ideal  carefles  of  AMANA  ;  the  tumult  of  his 
mind  was  incrcafed  by  the  prodigy  ;  and  the 
gratification  of  his  appetite  being  the  only  ob- 
ject of  his  attention,  he  hafted  inftamly  to  the 
palace,  without  reflecting  that,  as  he  would  not 
be  known,  he  would    be   refufed    admittance. 
At  the  door,  to  which  he  advanced  with  eager- 
nefs  and  precipitation,  he  was  flopped  by  a  party 
of  the   guard   that  was   now  commanded   by 
Caled  :    a    tumult    enfued,    and    Caled    being 
haftily  called,    believed  that  NOURADDIN,  in 
the  phrenzy  of  defperatfon,  had  fcaled  the  walls 
of  the  garden  to  recover  AMANA  ;  and  rejoicing 
in  an  opportunity  of  revenge  that  exceeded  his 
hope,  inftantly  ftabbed  him  with  his  poinard, 
but  at  the  fame  time  received  that  of  the  CA- 
LIPH in  his  heart.     Thus  fell  at  once  the  tyrant 
and  the  traitor  ;  the  tyrant  by  the  hand  which 
had  been  armed   to  fupport  him   in  oppreffion, 
and  the  traitor  by  the  fury  of  the  appetite  which 
his  perfidy  had  excited. 

IN 
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IN  the  mean  time  the  man  who  was  believed 
to  be  flain,  repofed  in  fecurity  upon  a  fofa ;  and 
AMANA,  by  the  direction  of  her  women,  had 
prepared  the  meflage  and  the  bowl.  They  were 
now  difpatched  to  the  CALIPH,  and  received  by 
NOURADDIN.  He  underftood  by  the  meflage 
that  AMANA  was  yet  inviolate  :  in  the  joy  of 
his  heart,  therefore,  he  took  the  bowl,  which 
having  emptied,'  he  returned  by  the  eunuch, 
and  commanded  that  AMANA  fhould  be  brought 
into  his  prefence. 

IN  obedience  to  this  command,  fhe  was  con- 
dueled  by  her  women  to  the  door,  but  (he  en- 
tered alone  pale  and  trembling;  and  though  her 
lips  were  forced  into  a  fmile,  the  characters 
which  grief, dread  and  averfion,had  written  in  her 
countenance,  were  not  effaced.  NOURADDINT, 
who  beheld  her  diforder,  exulted  in  the  fidelity 
of  her  love,  and  fpringing  forward,  threw  his 
arms  about  her  in  an  extafy  of  tendernefs  and 
joy;  which  was  flill  heightened  when  he  per- 
ceived, that  in  the  character  of  OSMIN  thole 
embraces  were  fuffered  with  reluctance,  which 
in  his  own  were  returned  with  ardor  :  he,  there- 
fore, retreating  backward  a  few  paces,  applied, 
the  talifman  again  to  his  breaft,  and  haying  re- 
covered his, own  form,  would  have  rufhed  again 
into  her  arms ;  but  fhe  ftarted  from  him  in  cort- 
fufion  and  terror.  He  fmiled  at  the  effect  of  the 

prodigy; 
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pfodigy  ;  and  fuftaining  her  on  his  bofom,  re- 
peated fotne  tender  incidents  which  were  known 
to  no  other  ;  toitl  her  by  what  means  he  had  in- 
tercepted her  meflage ;  and  urged  her  immedi- 
ately to  efcape,  that  they  might  poflefs  all  their 
deftres  in  each  other,  and  leave  the  incumbrance 
of  royalty  to  the  wretch  whole  likenefs  he  had 
been  enabled  to  aflame,  and  was  now  impatient 
to  renounce.  AM  AN  A  gazed  at  him  with  a 
fixed  attention,  till  her  fufpicion  and  doubts  were 
removed  j  then  Aiddenly  turned  from  him,  tore 
her  garment,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  impre- 
cated curfes  upon  her  head,  till  her  voice  faul- 
tered,  ana  (he  burft  into  tears. 

OF  this  agony,  which  NOUR ADDIS  beheld 
with  unutterable  diftrefs,   the  broken  exclama- 
tions of  AM  AN  A  at  length  acquainted  him  with 
the  caufe.     "  In  the  bowl,"  faid  (he,  "  which 
**  thou  haft  intercepted,  there  was  death.      I 
wi/hed,  when  I  took  it  from  my  lips,  that  the 
draught  which    remained  might  be  poifon : 
a  powder  was  immediately  fhaken  into  it  by 
an  inviiibic  hand,  and  a  voice  whifpered  me, 
that  him  who  drank  the  potion  it  would  in- 
evitably  deflroy." 
NOUR  ADDIS,  to  whofe  heart  the  fatal  ma- 
lignity had  now  fpread,  perceived  that  his  dif- 
folution   would   be   fudden  :    his   legs    already 
trembled,  and  his  eyes  became  dim  :  be  ftretched 
VOL.  HI.  C  out 
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out  his  arms  towards  AMANA,  and  his  coun- 
tenance was  diftorted  by  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
fpeak  ;  impenetrable  darknefs  came  upon  him, 
he  groaned  and  fell  backwards.  In  his  fall  the 
talifman  again  fmote  his  breaft ;  his  form  was 
again  changed,  and  the  horrors  of  death  were 
impreffed  upon  the  features  of  OSMIN.  AMANA, 
who  ran  to  fupport  him,  when  fhe  perceived 
the  lail  transformation,  rufhed  out  of  the  apart- 
ment with  the  wild  impetuofity  of  diftra&ion 
and  defpair.  The  feraglio  was  alarmed  in  a 
moment :  the  body,  which  was  mtftaken  for  that 
of  OSMIN,  was  examined  by  the  phyficians ; 
the  effects  of  poifon  were  evident;  AMANA 
was  immediately  fufpecled  ;  and  by  the  com- 
mand of  SHOMAR,  who  fucceeded  his  father, 
file  was  put  to  death. 

"  SUCH,"  faid  the  companion  of  RHEDT, 
"  was  the  end  of  NOURADDIN  and  AMANA, 
"  of  OSMIN  and  CALED,  from  whofe  deftiny 
"  I  have  withdrawn  the  veil  :  let  the  world 
"  consider  ir,  and  be  wife.  Be  thou  flill  the 
«'  meflenger  of  inftrudlion,  and  let  increafe  of 
"  knowledge  cloath  thee  with  humility." 

WHILE  mine  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  hoary 

fage,  who  had  thus  vouchfafed  me  counfel  and 

knowledge,  his  countenance  became  bright  as 

the  morning,  and  his  robe  fleecy  Hke  a  cloud  ; 

t  h« 
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he  rofe  like  a  vapour  from  the  ground,  and  the 
next  moment  I  faw  him  no  more. 

I  THEN  turned  towards  RH EDI  the  hermit, 
chilled  with  reverence,  and  dumb  with  aftonifh- 
ment :  but  in  the  countenance  of  RHEDI  was 
the  calm  chearfulnefs  of  fuperior  virtue ;  and  I 
perceived  that  the  fancYity  of  his  life  had  ac- 
quainted him  with  divine  intelligence.  "  HA- 
"  MET,"  laid  he,  «« the  voice  which  thou  haft 
*'  heard,  is  the  voice  of  ZACHIS  the  genius ; 
**  by  whofe  power  the  wonders  which  he  has 
"  related  were  produced.  It  is  the  province  of 
«'  ZACHIS  to  punifh  impatience  and  prefump- 
"  tion,  by  fulfilling  the  defires  of  thole  who 
**  wifli  to  interrupt  the  order  of  nature,  and 
*«  prelume  to  direct  the  hand  of  PROVIDENCE, 
"  Relate  what  thou  haft  heard,  to  preferve 
<c  others  from  his  power." 

Now,  therefore,  let  VIRTUE  fuffer  adverfity 
with  patience,  and  VICE  dread  to  incur  the 
mifeiy  (he  would  inflict :  for  by  him  who  re- 
pines at  the  fcale  of  HEAVEN,  h«  own  portion 
of  good  is  diminifhed  ;  and  he  who  prefumptu- 
oufiy  affumes  the  fword,  will  turn  the  point 
upon  his  own  bofom. 


C  2 
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Infanientls  dttm  fapientlte 

Confu/tus,  erro.  HoR. 

I  mift  my  end,  and  loft  my  way, 
By  crack-brain'd  wifdom  led  aftray. 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

IT  has  long  been  charged  by  one  part  of  man- 
kind upon  the  other,  that  they  will  not  take 
advice;  that  counfel  and  inftru&ion  are  generally 
thrown  awayj  and  that,  in  defiance  both  of 
admonition  and  example,  all  claim  the  right  to 
chufe  their  own  meafures,  and  to  regulate  their 
own  lives. 

THAT  there  is  fomething  in  advice  very  ufe- 
ful  and  falutary,  feems  to  be  equally  confefled  on 
all  hands  ;  fmce  even  thofe  that  reject  it,  allow 
for  the  moft  part  that  rejection  to  be  wrong,  but 
charge  the  fault  upon  the  unfldlful  manner  in 
which  it  is  given  j  they  admit  the  efficacy  of  the 
medicine,  but  abhor  the  naufeoufnefs  of  the 
vehicle. 

THUS  mankind  have  gone  on  from  century  to 
century  :  fome  have  been  advifing  others  how 
to  aft,  and  fome  have  been  teaching  the  advifers 
how  to  advife  j  yet  very  little  alteration  has  been 

made 
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made  in  the  wor!&  As  we  muft  all  by  the  law 
of  nature  enter  life  in  ignorance,  we  muft  all 
make  our  way  through  it  by  the  light  of  our  own 
experience ;  and,  for  any  fecurity  that  advice 
has  been  yet  able  to  afford,  muft  endeavour  after 
fuccefs  at  the  hazard  of  mifcarriage,  and  learn 
to  do  right  by  venturing  to  do  wrong. 

BY  advice  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean, 
the  everlafiing  and  invariable  principles  of  moral 
and  religious  truth,  from  which  no  change  of 
external  circumftances  can  juftify  any  deviation  ; 
but  fuch  directions  as  refpecfc  merely  the  pru- 
dential pan  of  conduct,  and  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed or  neglected  without  any  violation  of 
eflential  duties. 

IT  is,  indeed,  not  fo  frequently  to  make  us 
good  as  to  make  us  wife,  that  our  friends  em- 
ploy the  officioufnefs  of  counfel ;  and  among  the 
rejectors  of  advice,  who  are  mentioned  by  the 
grave  and  fententious  with  fo  much  acrimony, 
you  will  not  fo  often  find  the  vicious  and  aban- 
doned, as  the  pert  and  the  petulant,  the  viva- 
cious and  the  giddy. 

As  the  great  end  of  female  education  is  to  get 
a  hufband,  this  likewife  is  the  general  fubje&  of 
female  advice;  and  the  dreadful  denunciation 
againft  thofe  volatile  girls,  who  will  not  liften 
patiently  to  the  lectures  of  wrinkled  wifdom,  is, 
that  they  will  die  unmarried,  or  throw  themfelves 
C  3  away 
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away  upon  fome  worthlefs  fellow,  who  will  never 
be  able  to  keep  them  a  coach. 

I  BEING  naturally  of  a  duclile  and  eafy  tem- 
per, without  ftrong  defires  or  quick  refentments, 
was  always  a  favourite  amongft  the  elderly  ladies, 
becaufe  I  never  rebelled  againft  feniority,  nor 
could  be  charged  with  thinking  myfelf  wife 
before  my  time  ;  but  heard  every  opinion  with 
fubiiuflive  filence,  profefled  myfelf  ready  to  learn 
from  all  who  feemed  inclined  to  teach  me,  paid 
the  fame  grateful  acknowledgments  for  precepts 
contradictory  to  each  other,  and  if  any  contro- 
verfy  arofe,  was  careful  to  fide  with  her  who 
prefided  in  the  company. 

OF  this  compliance  I  very  early  found  the  ad- 
vantage ;  for  my  aunt  MATILDA  left  me  a  very 
large  addition  to  my  fortune,  for  this  reafon 
chiefly,  as  fhe  herfelf  declared,  becaufe  I  was 
not  above  hearing  good  counfel,' but  would  fit 
from  morning  till  night  to  be  inftru&ed,  while 
my  fifter  SUKEY,  who  was  a  year  younger  than 
myfelf,  and  was,  therefore,  in  greater  want  of 
information,  was  fo  much  conceited  of  her  own 
knowledge,  that  whenever  the  good  lady  in  the 
ardour  of  benevolence  reproved  or  infti  u£ted  her, 
flic  would  pout  or  titter,  interrupt  her  with 
queftions,  or  cinbarrafs  her  with  objections. 

I  HAD  no  defign  to  fupplant  my  fifter  by  this 
complainant  attention  j  nor,  when  the  confe- 

quence 
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quence  of  my  obfequioufnefs  came  to  be  known, 
did  SUKEY  Co  much  envy  as  defpife  me  :  I  was, 
however,  very  well  pleafed  with  my  fuccefs  j 
and  having  received,  from  the  concurrent  opf- 
uion  of  ail  mankind,  a  notion,  that  to  be  rich 
was  to  be  great  and  happy,  I  thought  I  bad 
j  ray  advantages  at  an  eafy  rate,  and  re* 
folved  to  continue  the  fame  paiEve  attention, 
fcace  I  found  myfelf  fo  powerfully  recommended 
by  it  to  kindnefs  and  efteem. 

THE  defire  of  advi/Ing  has  a  very  extenCve 
prevalence  j  and  iioce  advice  cannot  be  given, 
but  to  thole  that  will  hear  it,  a  patient  liftener 
it  necefliiry  to  the  accommodation  of  all  thife 
who  defire  to  be  confirmed  in  the  opir.icn  of 
their  own  wifdom  :  a  patient  lifteaer,  he 
is  not  always  to  be  had  ;  the  prefent  age,  what- 
ever age  is  pcefatt,  is  fo  vitiated  and  diforderec1, 
that  young  people  aie  readier  to  talk,  than  to 
attend,  and  good  couafel  is  only  thrown  awaj 
upon  thofe  who  are  full  of  their  own  per- 
fections. 

I  WAS,  therefore,  in  this  fcarcity  of  good 
fenfe,  a  general  favourite ;  and  feldom  faw  a  day 
in  which  fome  fober  matron  did  not  invite  roe  to 
her  houfe,  or  take  me  out  in  her  chariot,  for  the 
fake  of  inftructing  me  how  to  keep  my  character 
in  this  cenforious  age,  how  to  conduct  myfelf  in 
the  time  of  courtlhip^how  to  ftipulate  for  a  fet- 
C  4.  tlement, 
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tlemetit,  how  to  manage  a  hufband  of  every 
character,  regulate  my  family,  and  educate  my 
children. 

WE  are  all  naturally  credulous  in  our  own 
favour.  Having  been  fo  often  carefled  and  ap- 
plauded for  my  docility,  I  was  willing  to  believe 
myfelf  really  enlightened  by  inftruclion,  and 
completely  qualified  for  the  tafk  of  life.  I  did  not 
doubt  but  I  was  entering  the  world  with  a  mind 
furniflied  againft  all  exigencies,  with  expedients 
to  extricate  myfelf  from  every  difficulty,  and  fa- 
gacity  to  provide  againft  every  danger  ;  I  was, 
therefore,  in  hafte  to  give  fome  fpecimen  of  my 
prudence,  and  to  fhew  that  this  liberality  of  in- 
ftruftion  had  not  been  idly  lavished  upon  a  mind 
incapable  of  improvement. 

MY  purpofe,  for  why  fliould  I  deny  it  ?  was 
like  that  of  other  women,  to  obtain  a  hufband  *f 
rank  and  fortune  fuperior  to  my  own  ;  and  in 
this  I  had  the  concurrence  of  all  thofe  that  had 
aflumed  the  province  of  directing  me.  That  the 
woman  was  undone  who  married  below  herfelf, 
was  univerfally  agreed  :  and  though  fome  ven- 
tured to  aflerr,  that  the  richer  man  ought  inva- 
riably to  be  preferred,  and  that  money  was  a 
fufficient  compenfation  for  a  defective  anceftry  ; 
yet  the  majority  declared  warmly  for  a  gentleman, 
and  were  of  opinion  that  upftarts  fhould  not  be 
encouraged. 

WITH 
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WITH  regard  to  other  qualifications  I  had  an 
irreconcileable  variety  of  inftrudions.  I  was 
fometimes  told,  that  deformity  was  no  defe&  in 
a  man  j  and  that  he  who  was  not  encouraged  to 
intrigue  by  an  opinion  of  his  perfon,  was  more 
likely  to  value  the  tendernefs  of  his  wife  :  but  a 
grave  widow  directed  me  to  chufe  a  man  who 
might  imagine  himfelf  agreeable  to  me,  for  that 
the  deformed  were  always  in fupportably  vigilant, 
and  apt  to  fink  into  fullennefs,  or  burft  into  rage, 
if  they  found  their  wife's  eye  wandering  for  a 
moment  to  a  good  face  or  a  handfome  fhape. 

THEY  were,  however,  all  unanimous  in  warn- 
ing me,  with  repeated  cautions,  againft  all 
thoughts  of  union  with  a  wit,  as  a  being  with 
whom  no  happinefs  could  poffibly  be  enjoyed  : 
men  of  every  other  kind  I  was  taught  to  govern, 
but  a  wit  was  an  animal  for  whom  no  arts  of  tam- 
ing had  been  yetdifcovered  :  the  woman  whom  he 
could  once  get  within  his  power,  was  confidered 
as  loft  to  all  hope  of  dominion  or  of  quiet :  for 
he  would  detect  artifice  and  defeat  allurement  ; 
and  if  once  he  difcovered  any  failure  of  conduct, 
would  believe  his  own  eyes,  in  defiance  of  tears, 
carefles,  and  proteftations. 

Is  purfuance  of  thefe  fage  principles,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  form  my  fchemes  j  and  while  I  was 
yet  in  the  firft  bloom  of  youth,  was  taken  out 
at  an  aflembly  by  Mr.  FRISK,  I  ana  afraid  my 
C  5  cheeks 
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cheeks  glowed,  and  my  eyes  fparkled  j  for  I 
obferved  the  looks  of  ail  my  fuperintendants 
fixed  anxioufly  upon  me;  and  I  was  next  day 
cautioned  againft  him  from  all  hands,  as  a  man 
of  the  moft  dangerous  and  formidable  kind,  who 
had  writ  verfes  to  one  lady,  and  then  forfaken 
her  only  becaufe  fhe  could  not  read  them,  and 
had  lampooned  another  for  no  ether  fault  than 
defaming  his  fiPier. 

HAVING  been  hitherto  accuftomed  to  obey,  I 
ventured  to  difmifs  Mr.  FRISK,  who  happily 
did  not  think  me  worth  the  labour  of  a  lampoon. 
I  was  then  addrefied  by  Mr.  STURDY,  and  con- 
gratulated by  all  my  friends  on  the  manors  of 
which  I  was  fhortly  to  be  lady:  but  STURDY'S 
converfation  was  fo  grofs,  that  after  the  third 
vifit  I  could  endure  him  no  longer  j  and  incurred, 
by  difmi fling  him,  the  cenfure  of  all  my  friends, 
who  declared  that  my  nicety  was  greater  than 
my  prudence,  and  that  they  feared  it  would  be 
my  fate  at  laft  to  be  wretched  with  a  wit. 

BY  a  wit,  however,  I  was  never  afterwards 
attacked,  but  lovers  of  every  other  clafs,  or  pre- 
tended lovers,  I  have  often  had  j  and,  notwith- 
ilanding  the  advice  conftantly  given  me,  to  have 
no  regard  in  my  choice  to  my  own  inclinations, 
I  could  not  forbear  to  difcard  fbme  for  vice,  and 
fome  for  rudenefs.  I  was  once  loudly  cenfured 
for  refufing  an  old  gentleman  who  offered  an 

enormous 
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enormous  jointure,  and  died  of  the  phthyfic  a 
year  after  ;  and  was  fo  baited  with  inceflont  im- 
portunities, that  I  fnould  have  given  my  hand  to 
DROXE  the  flock-jobber,, had  not  the  reduction 
of  intereft  made  him  afraid  of  the  expences  of 
matrimony. 

SOME,  indeed,  I  was  permitted  to  encourage  ; 
but  mifcarried    of  the   main  end,  by  treating 
them  according  to  the  rules  of  art  which  had 
been  prefcribed   me.      ALTILIS,  an  old  maid,, 
infufed  into  me  fo  much  haughtinefs  and  referve, 
that  fome  of  my  lovers  withdrew  themfejve*  from 
tny  frown,  and  returned  no  more  }  others  were 
driven  away,  by  the  demands  of  fettlfment  which 
the  widow  TSAPLAKD  directed  me  to  makej 
and  I  have  learned,   by  many  experim£r»:: 
to  atk,. advice  is  to  lofe  opportunity.. 
I  am,  8  I  R, 

Your  tumble  fervant, 

?  i  " 


C  6 
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•£>uld  virtus  &  quid fapientia  pojjit, 
Utile  propofuit  nobis  exemplar  UlyJJem.        HoR. 

To  (hew  what  pious  wifdom's  pow'r  can  do, 
The  poet  fets  Ulyfles  in  our  view. 

FRANCIS. 

1HAVE  frequently  wondered  at  the  common 
practice  of  our  inftru&ors  of  youth,  in  making 
their  pupils  far  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  ILIAD  than  with  the  ODYSSEY  of  HOMER. 
This  abfurd  cuftom,  which  feems  to  arife  from 
the  fuppofed  fuperiority  of  the  former  poem,  has 
inclined  me  to  make  fome  reflexions  on  the 
excellence  of  the  latter  j  a  talk  I  am  the  more 
readily  induced  to  undertake,  as  fo  little  is  per- 
formed in  the  diflertation  prefixed  by  Broome 
to  POPE'S  tranflation  of  this  work,  which  one 
may  venture  to  pronounce  is  confufed,  defective, 
and  dull.  Thofe  who  receive  all  their  opinions 
in  crittcifm  from  cuftcm  and  authority,  and  never 
dare  to  confult  the  decifions  of  reafon  and  the 
voice  of  nature  and  truth,  muft  not  accufe  me  cf 
being  affectedly  paradoxical,  if  I  endeavour  to 
maintain  that  the  ODYSSEY  excels  the  ILIAD  in 
many  refpe&s  i  and  that  for  feveral  reafons 

young 
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young  fcholars  fhould  perufe  it  early  and  atten- 
tively. 

THE  moral  of  this  poem  is  more  extenfively 
ufeful  than  that  of  the  ILIAD  ;  which,  indeed, 
by  difplaying  the  dire  effects  of  difcord  among 
rulers,  may  rectify  the  conduct  of  princes,  and 
maybe  called  the  MANUAL  OF  MOKARCHS  : 
whereas  the  patience,  the  prudence,  the  wifdom, 
the  temperance  and  fortitude  of  ULYSSES,  afford 
a  pattern,  the  utility  of  which  is  not  confined 
within  the  compafs  of  courts  and  palaces,  but 
defcends  and  diffufes  its  influence  over  common 
life  and  daily  practice.  If  the  faireft  examples 
ought  to  be  placed  befcre  us  in  an  age  prone  to 
imitation,  if  patriotifm  be  preferable  to  implaca- 
bility, if  an  eager  defire  to  return  to  one's  coun- 
try and  family  be  more  marly  and  nobie  than 
an  eager  defire  to  be  revenged  of  an  enemy,  then 
fhould  our  eyes  rather  be  fixed  on  ULYSSES  thsn 
ACHILLES.  Unexperienced  nrnds,  too  eafity 
captivated  with  the  fire  and  fury  of  a  gallant  ge- 
neral, are  apt  to  prefer  courage  to  conftancy, 
and  firmnefs  to  humanity.  We  do  not  behold 
the  deftroyers  of  peace  and  the  murderers  of 
mankind,  with  the  deteftatjon  due  to  their 
crimes  ;  becaufe  we  have  been  inured  almoft 
from  our  infancy  to  liften  to  the  praifes  that  ha\e 
been  wantonly  lavished  on  them  by  the  moftex- 
quifhe  poetry ;  «  The  Mufes,"  to  apply  the 

words 
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words  of  an  ancient  Lyric,  "  have  concealed 
"  and  decorated  the  bloody  fword  with  wreaths 
"  of  myrtle."  LetthelLiADbeever  ranked  at  the 
head  of  human  compofitions  fcr  its  fpirit  and  fub- 
limity  ;  but  let  not  the  milder,  and,  perhaps,  more 
infinuating  and  attractive  beauties  of  the  ODYS- 
SEY be  defpifed  and  overlooked.  In  the  one  we  are 
placed  a-midft  the  rage  of  ftorrns  and  tempefts  : 


VOtoJP 


Iliad  XVI.  384. 

And  when  in  autumn  Jove  his  fury  pours, 
And  earth  is  loaden  with  incefTant  fhowers  : 
From  their  deep  beds  he  bids  the  rivers  rife, 
And  opens  all  the  flood-gates  of  the  fides. 

POPE. 

In  the  other,    all    is   tranquil  and  fedate,  and 
calmly  delightful  : 


Odyff.  IV.  566. 

Stern  winter  fmiles  on  t4?s»t  aufpicious  dimr  ; 
:    The  fields  are  florid  with  unfading  prime  : 
Fr-om  the  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclemeiit  blow, 
Mold  the  round  hail,  or  fhake  the  fleecy  fnow  : 
But  from  the  breezy  cteep,  the  Bleft  inhale 
The  fragrant  murmurs  of  the  weftcrn  gale. 

POPE. 
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Accordingly,  to  diftinguifh  the  very  different 
natures  of  thefe  poems,  it  was  anciently  the 
practice  of  thofe  who  publickly  recited  them,  to 
reprefent  the  ILIAD,  in  aliuhon  to  the  blood  (bed 
k  defcribed,  in  a  robe  of  fcarlet  ;  and  the 
ODYSSEY,  on  account  of  the  voyages  it  relates, 
in  an  azure  veiirnent. 

THE  predominant  paffion  of  ULYSSES  Being 
the  love  of  his  country,  for  the  fake  of  which  he 
even  refufes  immortality,  the  poet  has  taken  every 
occafion  to  difplay  it  in  the  livclieft  and  moft 
ftriking  colours.  The  firft  time  we  behold  the 
hero,  we  find  him  difconfolately  fitting  on  the 
folitary  fhore,  fighing  to  return  to  Ithaca,  Noro 
eaU£9ui»a7,  weeping  inceflamly,  and  ftill  carting 
bis  eyes  upon  the  fea, 


«  While  a  goddefs,"  fays  Minerva  af  Oie  very  "be- 
ginning of  the  poem,  "  by  her  power  and  her  al- 
'*  lurements  detains  him  from  Ithaca,  he  is  dying 
™  with  deflre  to  fee  eren  fo  much  as  the  fmoke 
"  arife  from  his  much-loved  Ifland  :  tarda  fluunt 
**  ingrataque  tempora  !"  \\Tiile  the  luxurious 
Phzacians  were  enjoying  a  delicious  banquet,  he 
attended  not  to  their  mirth  and  mufic,  for  the 
time  approached  when  he  was  to  return  to  Ithaca  : 
they  had  prepared  a  fbip  for  him  to  fet  fail  in  the 

very 
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very  next  morning;  and  the  thoughts  of  his 
approaching  happinefs  having  engrofled  all  his 
foul, 

He  fate,  and  ey'd  the  fun,  and  wifh'd   the 
night  - 


To  reprefent  his  impatience  more  ftrongly,  the 
poet  adds  a  moft  expreflive  fimile,  fuited  to  the 
limplicity  of  ancient  times  :  "  The  fetting  of  the 
"  fun,"  fays  he,  "  was  as  welcome  and  grateful  to 
*-'  ULYSSES,  as  it  is  to  a  well-laboured  plowman, 
**  who  earneftly  waits  for  its  decline,  that  he 
"  may  return  to  his  fupper,  AO'^TTCV  fTro/^o-fia*, 
"  while  his  weary  knees  are  painful  to  him  as  he 
"  walks  along." 


"  Notwithftanding  all  the  pleafures  and  endear- 
•'  ments  I  received  from  Calypfo,  yet,"  fays  our 
hero,  "  I  perpetually  bedewed  with  my  tears  the 
"  garments  which  this  immortal  beauty  gave  to 


We 
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We  are  prefented  in  every  page  whh  firdh  in- 
ftances  of  this  love  of  his  country  ;  and  his 
whole  behaviour  convinces  us, 


This  generous  fentiment  runs  like  a  golden  vein 
throughout  the  whole  poem. 

IF  this  animating  example  were  duly  and 
deeply  inculcated,  how  ftrong  an  impreffion 
would  it  neceflarily  make  upon  the  yielding 
minds  of  youth,  when  melted  and  mollified  by 
the  warmth  of  fuch  exalted  poetry  ! 

NOR  is  the  ODYSSEY  lc(s  excellent  and  ufeful, 
in  the  amiable  pictures  it  affords  of  private 
affections  and  domeftic  tcndernefles, 

and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  fon,  and  brother  - 

MlLTOW. 

WHEX  ULYSSES  defcend*  into  the  infernal  re- 
gions, it  is  finely  contrived  that  he  fhould  meet 
his  aged  mother  ANTICLE  A.  After  his  firft  for- 
row  and  furprize,  he  eagerly  enquires  into  the 
caufcs  of  her  death,  and  adds,  **  Doth  my  fa- 
<c  ther  yet  live  ?  does  my  fon  poflcfs  my 
"  nions,  or  does  he  groan  under  the  tyranny  of 
"  force  ufurper  who  thinks  I  (hall  never  return  ? 

"Is 
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"  Is  my  wife  ftill  conftantto  my  bed  ?  or  hath 
*'  fome   noble  Grecian  married   her  ?" — Thefe 
queftions  are  the  very  voice  of  nature  and  aftec- 
on.      ANTICLEA  anfwers,  that  "  fhe  herfelf 
died  with  grief  for  the  lofs  of  ULYSSES  ;  that 
LAERTES  languifbes  away  life  in  folitudeand 
forrow  for  him  j  and  that  PENELOPE  perpe- 
tually and  inconfolably  bewails  his   abfence, 
and  fighs  for  his  return." 
WHEN  the  hero,  difguifed  like  a  (hanger,  has 
the  firfr,  interview  with  his  father,  whom  he  finds 
diverting  his  cates  with  rural  amufements  in  his 
little  garden,  he  informs  him  that  he  had  feen 
his  fon  on  his  travels,  but  now  defpairs  of  behold- 
ing him  again.     Upon  this  the  forrow  of  LA- 
ERTES is  inexpreflible  :  ULYSSES  can  counter- 
feit no  longer,  but  exclaims  ardently, 

I,  I  am.  he!.  O  father  rife  !   behold 
Thy  fon  ! 

And  the  difcovery  of  himfelf  to  TELEMACHUS, 
in  the  fix-teenth  book,  in  a  fpeech  of  fhort  and 
broken  exclamations,  is  equally  tender  and  pa- 
thetic. 

THE  duties  of  univerfal  benevolence,  of  cha- 
rity, and  of  hofpitality,  that  unknown  and  un- 
prac^ifed  virtue,  are  perpetually  inculcated  with' 
more  emphafis  and  elegance  than  in  any  ancient 
philofophcr,  and  I  wifh  I  could  not  add  than  in 

any 
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any  modern.  ULYSSES  meets  with  a  friendly 
reception  in  all  the  various  nations  to  which  he 
is  driven  ;  who  declare  their  inviolable  obliga- 
tions to  protect  and  cherifh  the  ftranger  and  the 
wanderer.  Above  all,  how  amiable  is  the  beha- 
viour of  EUMEUS  to  his  unknown  mafter,  who 
afks  for  his  charity.  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  me," 
fays  the  AJOJ  "Tpo^So?,  "  I  dare  not  defpife  any 
'"•  ftranger  or  indigent  man,  even  if  he  were 
"  much  meaner  than  thou  appeareft  to  b^  ;  for 
"  the  poor  and  ftrangers  are  fent  to  us  by  Ju PI- 
•*  TER  !"  «  Keep,"  fays  EPICTETUS,  Ci  conti- 
"  nually  in  thy  memory,  what  EUMEUS  fpeaks 
"  in  HOMER  to  the  difguifed  ULYSSES."  I  ant 
fenfible,  that  many  fuperficial  French  critics  have 
endeavoured  to  ridicule  all  that  pafles  at  the  lodge 
of  EUMEUS,  as  coarfe  and  indelicate,  and  below 
the  dignity  of  Epic  poetry  :  but  let  them  attend 
to  the  following  obfervation  of  the  greateft  genius 
of  their  nation  :  "  Since  it  is  delightful,"  fays 
FENELOK,  "  to  fee  in  one  of  TITIAN'S  land- 
*'  fcapes  the  goats  climbing  up  a  hanging  rock,  or 
"  to  behold  in  one  of  TENIER'S  pieces  a  coun- 
"  try  feaft  and  ruftic  dances  j  it  is  no  wonder, 
"  that  we  are  pleafed  with  fuch  natural  defcriptL 
"  onsaswefind  in  the  ODYSSEY.  Thisfimplici- 
*'  ty  of  manners  feems  to  recall  the  golden  age. 
"  I  am  more  pleafed  with  honeft  EUMEUS,  thaa 
"  wiih  the  polite  heroes  of  Clelia  or  Cleopatra." 

THE 
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THE  moral  precepts  with  which  every  page 
of  the  ODYSSEY  is  pregnant,  are  equally  noble. 
PLATO'S  wifh  is  here  accomplished  j  for  we  be- 
hold VIRTUE  perfonally  appearing  to  the  fons 
of  men,  in  her  moft  awful  and  moft  alluring 
charms. 

THE  remaining  reafons,  why  the  ODYSSEY  is 
«qual,  if  not  fuperior  to  the  ILIAD,  and  why  it  is 
a  poem  moft  peculiarly  proper  for  the  perufal  of 
youth,  are  ;  becaufe  the  great  variety  of  events 
and  fcenes  it  contains,  intereft  and  engage  the 
attention  more  than  the  ILIAD;  becaufe  charac- 
ters and  images  drawn  from  familiar  life,  are 
more  ufeful  to  the  generality  of  readers,  and  are 
alfo  more  difficult  to  be  drawn  ;  and  becaufe  the 
conduct  of  this  poem,  confidered  as  the  moft 
perfect  of  Epopees,  is  more  artful  and  judicious 
than  that  of  the  other.  The  difcuffion  of  thefe 
beauties  will  make  the  fubject  of  fome  enfuing 
paper. 
Z. 
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NUMB.  76.     SATURDAY,  July  28,  1753. 

Due  mtt  PAR  ENS,  celfiqut  dominator  poliy 
Quocunque  placuit ;   nulla  parendi  rnora  e/t ; 
Adfum  impiger.     Fac  nolle  ;  comitabor  gemens^ 
Malufaue  patiart  'quod  bsno  licuit  patl. 

SENECA  ex  CLEANTHEV 

Condu&  me,  thou  of  beings  caufe  divine, 
AVhere'er  I'm  deftin'd  in  thy  great  defign  ! 
A&ive,  I  follow  on  :  for  fhould  my  will 
Refift,  I'm  impious  ;  but  muft  follow  ftill. 

HARRIS. 

BO  Z  A  L  D  A  B,  Caliph  of  Egypt,  had  dwelt 
fecurely  for  many  years  in  the  fillcen  pavi- 
lions of  pleafure,  and  had  every  morning  anointed 
his  head  with  the  oil  of  gladnefs,  when  his  only 
fon  ABORAM,  for  whom  he  had  crowded  his 
treafuries  with  gold,  extended  his  dominions 
with  conquefts,  and  fecured  them  with  impreg- 
nable fortrefles,  was  fuddenly  wounded,  as  he 
was  hunting,  with  an  arrow  from  an  unknown 
hand,  and  expired  in  the  field." 

BOZAL»AB,  in  the  diftra&ion  of  grief  and  de- 
fpair,  refufed  to  return  to  his  palace,  and  retired  to 
the  gloomiefl  grotto  in  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain :  he  there  rolled  himfelf  on  the  duft,  tore 
away  the  hairs  of  his  hoary  beard,  ajid  dafhed 

the 
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the  cup  of  confolation  that  Patience  offered 
him  to  the  ground.  He  fuftered  not  his  min- 
ftrels  to  approach  his  prefence  ;  but  liftened  to 
the  fcreams  of  the  melancholy  birds  of  midnight, 
that  flirt  through  the  folitary  vaults  and  echoing 
chambers  of  the  Pyramids.  "  Can  that  GOD 
"  be  benevolent,"  he  cried,  "  who  thus  wounds 
**  the  foul,  as  from  an  ambufh,  with  unexpected 
"  forrows,  and  crufhes  his  creatures  in  a  mo- 
"  ment  with  irremediabJe  calamity  ?  Ye  lying 
"  Iraans,  prate  to  us  no  more  of  the  juftice  and 
"  the  kindnefs  of  an  all-directing  and  all-loving 
"  PROVIDENCE  !  HE,  whom  ye  pretend  reigns 
"  in  heaven,  is  fo  far  from  protecting  the  mifcr- 
"  able  fens  of  men,  that  he  perpetually  delights 
"  to  blaft  the  fweeteft  flowerets  in  the  garden  of 
*'  HOPE  ;  and,  like  a  malignant  giant,  to  beat 
"  down  the  ftrongcft  towers  of  HAPPINESS  with 
"  the  iron  mace  of  his  anger.  If  this  Being 
"  pofieiTed  the  goodnefs  and  the  power  with 
"  which  flattering  priefts  have  in  veiled  him,  he 
"  would  doubtlefs  be  inclined,  and  enabled  to 
"  banifh  thofe  evils  which  render  the  world  a 
"  dungeon  of  diftrefs,  a  vale  of  vanity  and  woe. 
"  — I  will  continue  in  it  no  longer  !" 

AT  that  moment  he  furioufly  raifed  his  hand, 
which  DESPAIR  had  armed  with  a  dagger,  to 
ftrike  deep  into  his  bofom  ;  when  fuddenly  thick 
flaflies  of  lightning  (hot  through  the  cavern,  and 

a  be- 
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a  being  of  more  than  human  beauty  and  mqgni- 
tuds,  arrayed  in  azure  robes,  crowned  with  ana- 
xatrt'a,  and  waving  a  branch  of  pika  in  hw  right 
hand,  arrcfttu  the  arm  of  the  tretrblin?  and  afto- 
mlhed  CALIPH,  and  Cud  with  a  aaajeftic  fmtfe, 
"  Foiiow  me  to  the  top  of  this  mountain." 

>-K  from  fence,"  (aid  the  awful  con- 
<Ju&or  ;  •*  I  an:  CALCC,  the  Angel  of  PEACE  j 
*'  Look  from  hence  into  the  Talley." 

B^  z  ALDAB  opened  his  eyes  and  bebeW  a  bar- 
ren, a  fulrry,  and  folitary  iflaad,  in  the  midft  of 
which  fat  a  pale,  meagre,  and  ghaftjy  £gure :  it 
was  a  merchant  juft  perifhing  with  famine,  and 
lamenting  that  he  could  £n<i  neither  wild  berries 
nor  a  ftngie  fpring  in  this  forloni  uninhabited 
ceiert;  and  begging  the  protection  of  heaven 
againft  the  tigers  that  would  now  certainly  de- 
firoy  him,  fince  he  had  canfumeo  the  laft  fuel  he 
had  collected  to  make  nightly  fires  to  alright 
them.  He  then  caft  a  cafket  of  jevds  on  the 
find,  as  ti ifles  of  no  ufe  ;  end  crept,  feebJe  and 
trembling,  to  an  eminence,  where  he  was  ac- 
cufbomed  to  fit  every  evening  to  watch  the  fel- 
ting fun,  and  to  give  a  figna!  to  any  flup  that 
might  haply  approach  the  tfland. 

»'  INHABITANT  of  heaver.,"  cried  BQIALDAJ, 
•'  fnffir  not  this  wretch  to  peri&  by  the  fury 
"  of  wild  beafts."     **  Peice,"  iaid  tfce  A 
44  and  obferve." 

Hi 
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HE  looked  again,  and  behold  a  veflel  arrived 
at  the  defolate  ifle.  What  words  can  paint  the 
rapture  of  the  ftarving  merchant,  when  the  cap- 
tain offered  to  tranfport  him  to  his  native  coun- 
try, if  he  would  reward  him  with  half  the  jewels 
of  his  caflcet  ?  No  fooner  had  this  pitylefs  com- 
mander received  the  ftipulated  Aim,  than  he  held 
a  confultation  with  his  crew,  and  they  agreed 
to  feize  the  remaining  jewels,  and  leave  the 
unhappy  exile  in  the  fame  helplefs  and  lament- 
able condition  in  which  they  difcovered  him. 
He  wept  and  trembled,  intreated  and  implored 
in  vain. 

*4  WILL  HEAVEN  permit  fuch  injufticetobe 
*'  pradlifed,"  exclaimed  BOZALDAB  r — '*  Look 
"  again,"  faid  the  ANGEL,  "  and  behold  the 
"  very  fhip  in  which,  fhort-fighted  as  thou  art, 
**  thou  wifhedft  the  merchant  might  embark, 
"  dafhed  in  pieces  on  a  rock  :  doft  thou  not 
*'  hear  the  cries  of  the  finking  failors  ?  Prefume 
**  not  to  direct  the  GOVERNOR  of  theUNivERSE 
**  in  his  difpofal  of  events.  The  man  whom 
"  thou  haft  pitied  {hall  be  taken  from  this  dreary 
"  folitude,  but  not  by  the  method  thou  wouldft 
*'  prefcribe.  His  vice  was  avarice,  by  which  he 
"  became  not  only  abominable,  but  wretched  j 
**  he  fancied  fome  mighty  charm  in  wealth, 
**  which,  like  the  wand  of  ABDIEL,  would  gra- 

"  tify 
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<c  tify  every  wifh  and  obviate  every  fer.r.  This 
*c  wealth  he  has  now  been  taught  not  only  to 
"  defpife  but  abhor  :  he  cafts  his  jewels  upon  the 
"  fand,  and  confefTed  them  to  be  ufelefs  ;  he 
*c  offered  part  of  them  to  the  mariners,  and  per- 
"  ceived  them  to  be  pernicious :  he  has  now 
"  learnt,  that  they  are  rendered  ufeful  or  vain, 
"*'  good  or  evif,  only  by  the  fituation  and  tem- 
"  per  of  the  pofleflbr.  Happy  is  he  whom  dif- 
u  trefs  ha1?  taught  wifdom  !  But  turn  thine  eyes 
"  to  another  and  more  interefting  fcene." 

THEC/M.IPH  inflrantly  beheld  a  magnificent 
palace,  adorned  with  the  ftatues  of  his  anceftors 
wrought  in  jafper  ;  the  ivory  doors  of  which, 
turning  on  hinges  of  the  gold  of  Golconda,  dif- 
covered  a  throne  of  diamonds,  furrounded  with 
the  RAJAS  of  fifty  nations,  and  with  ambafiauors 
in  various  habits,  and  of  different  complexions  ; 
on  which  fat  A  BO  RAM,  the  much-lamented  fon 
of  BOZALDAB,  and  by  his  fide  a  princefs  fairer 
than  a  HOURI. 

*'  GRACIOUS  ALLA  ! — it  is  my  fon,"  cried 
the  CALIPH — "  O  let  me  hold  him  to  my 
"  heart  !"  "  Thou  canft  not  grafp  an  unfub- 
*'  ftantial  vifion,"  replied  the  ANGEL  :  "  I  am 
*'  now  fhewing  thee  what  would  have  been  the 
<c  deftiny  of  thy  fon,  had  he  continued  longer 
"  on  the  earth.5'  <4  And  why,"  returned  BO- 
ZALDAB, "  was  he  not  permitted  to  con- 

VOL.  III.  D  "  tinue  ? 
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*£  tinue  ?  Why  was  I  not  fuffered  to  be  a  wit- 
*'  nefs  of  fo  much  felicity  and  power  ?"  "  Con- 
*'  fider  the  fequel,"  replied  he  that  dwells  in  the 
fifth  heaven.  BOZALDAB  looked  earneitly,  and 
faw  the  countenance  of  his  fon,  on  which  he  had 
been  ufcd  to  behold  the  placid  fmileof  fimplicity 
and  the  vivid  b!ufhes  of  health,  now  diftorted 
with  rage,  and  now  fixed  in  the  infenfibility  of 
drunkennefs:  it  was  again  Animated  with  difdain, 
it  became  pale  with  apprehenfion,  and  appeared 
to  be  withered  by  intemperance  ;  his  hands  were 
ftained  with  blood,  and  he  trembled  by  turns 
with  fury  and  terror  :  the  palace  fo  lately  ihining 
with  oriental  pomp,  changed  fuddenly  into  the 
cell  of  a  dungeon,  where  his  fon  lay  flretched 
out  on  the  cold  pavement,  gagged  and  bound, 
with  his  eyes  put  out.  Soon  after  he  perceived 
the  favourite  Sultana,  who  before  was  feated  by 
his  fide,  enter  with  a  bowl  of  poifon,  which  (he 
compelled  ABORAM  to  drink,  and  afterwards 
married  the  fuoccflbr  to  his  throne. 

"  HAPPY,"  faid  CALOC,  "  is  he  whom  PRO- 
"  VIDENCE  has  by  the  angel  of  death  fnatched 
"  from  guilt  !  from  whom  that  power  is  with- 
"  held,  which,  if  he  had  pofTefled,  would  have 
cc  accumulated  upon  himfelf  yet  greater  mifery 
*'  than  it  could  bring  upon  others." 

"  IT   is  enough,"    cried   BOZALDAB  j    "  I 

"  adore    the    infcrutable    fchemes    of   OMNI- 

'*  SCIENCE  !  — 
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CE  ! From  what  dreadful  evil  ha* 

"  my  fon  been  refcued  by  a  death,  which  I 
**  rafh-y  bewailed  as  unfortunate  and  premature  ; 
"  a  death  of  innocence  and  peace,  which  "has 
*' blefled  his  memory  topon  earth,  and  tranf- 
«*  mitted  his  fpirit  to  the  fkies  !" 

';  C.\:T  '.-•••^-  the  C2_,:r,"  replied  the  hea- 
venly mefienger,  **  which  thou  waft  preparing 
"  to  plunge  into  thine  own  heart.  Exchange 
"  complaint  for  filence,  and  doubt  for  idora- 
**  tion.  Can  a  mortal  look  down, -without  gid- 
44  din eis  and  flupefa^Jcn,  into  the  vaft  abyfs 
"  of  ETEP.  Can  a  mind  that 

.ot  infinitely,  perfectly  comprehend  any 
"  thing  among  an   infinity  of  obje^s  .-• 

Can  the  channels,  which  thou 
44  commandeft  to  be  cut  to  receive  the  annual 
"  inundations  of  the  NILE,  contain  the  waters 
"  of  the  OCEAN  r  Remember,  that  ptifefl  hap- 
*'  pinefs  cannot  be  conferred  on  a  creature;  for 
tl  perfect  happinefs  is  an  attribute  as  incomjnu* 
"  nicable  as  perfect  power  and  eternity." 

ANGEL,  whUe  he  was  fpeaking  thus, 
.d  out  his  pinions  to  fly  back  to  the  Em- 
pyreuu^  j  and  the  flutter  of  his  wings  v 
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NUMB.  77.     TUESDAY,  July  31,  1753. 

-   •      •  -Peccare  docentes 

Fallax  hiftorias  montt,  HOR. 

To  tint  th'  attentive  mind  (he  tries 
With  tales  of  exemplary  vice. 

To  the  ADVENT  u  R  E  R. 

SIR, 

1  SHALL  make  no  apology  for  the  trouble  I 
am  about  to  give  you,  fuice  I  am  fure  the 
motives  that  induce  me  to  give  it,  will  have  as 
much  weight  with  you  as  they  have  with  me  :  I 
fhall  therefore,  without  further  preface,  relate  to 
you  the  events  of  a  life,  which,  however  infigni- 
ficant  and  unentertaining,  affords  a  lefTbr.  of  the 
higheft  importance  ;  a  leflbn,  the  value  of  which 
I  have  experienced,  and  may,  therefore,  recom- 
mend. 

I  AM  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  good 
family,  who,  as  he  was  a  younger  brother,  pur- 
chafed  with  the  portion  that  was  allotted  him, 
a  genteel  poft  under  the  government.  My  mother 
died  when  I  was  but  twelve  years  old  ;  and  my 
father,  who  was  exceflively  fond  of  me,  deter- 
mined to  be  himfelf  my  preceptor,  and  to  take 
care  that  my  natural  genius,  which  his  partiality 
made  him  think  above  the  common  rank,  fhould 

not 
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not  \vant  the  improvements  of  a  liberal  education. 
HE  was  a  man  of  fenfe,  with  a  tolerable  ihars 
of  learning.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  a  free- 
liver,  and  perhaps  for  that  reafon  took  fome  pains 
to  become  what  is  called  a  free-thinker.  But 
whatever  falhionable  frailties  he  might  form . 

:-d  in  himfelf,  he  was  now  in  advanced 
life,  and  had  at  leaft  worldly  wifdom  enough  to 
know,  that  it  was  neceflary  his  daughter  fnould 
be  retrained  from  thofe  liberties,  which  he  had 
looked  upon  as  trifling  errors  in  his  own  conduct. 
He,  therefore,  laboured  with  great  application  to 
inculcate  in  me  the  love  of  order,  the  beauty  of 
moral  rectitude,  and  the  happinefs  and  felf-rc- 
ward  of  virtue  ;  but  at  the  farce  time  profefied' 
it  his  defign  to  free  my  mind  from  vulgar  preju- 
dices and  fuperftition,  for  fo  he  called  REVEALED. 
RELIGICX.  As  I  was  urged  to  chufe  virtue, 
and  reject  vice,  from  motives  which  had  no  ne- 
ceflary connection  with  immortality,  I  was  not 
led  to  confider  a  future  fiate  either  \vuh  hope  or 
fear  :  my  father  indeed,  when  I  urged  him  upon 
that  fubject,  always  intimated  that  the  doctrine 
of  immortality,  whether  true  or  falfe,  ought  not 
at  ail  to  influence  my  conduct  or  interrupt  my 
pe^ce  j  becaufe  the  virtu;  which  fecured  hcppi- 
nefs  in  the  prefent  ftate,  would  alfo  fecure  it  in 
a  future  :  a  future  ftate,  therefore,  I  wholly 
regarded,  aad,  to  confefs  a  tru:h,  disbelieved  : 
D  3  for 
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for  I  thought  I  could  plainly  difcover  that  it  was 
disbelieved  by  my  father,  though  he  had  not 
thought  fit  explicitly  to  declare  his  fcntiments. 
As  I  had1  no  very  turbulent  paffions,  a  dudile 
and  good  difpofition,  and  the  higheft  reverence 
for  his  underftanding,  as  well  as  the  tendered 
affection  for  him,  he  found  it  an  eafy  tafk  to 
make  me  adopt  every  fentiment  and  opinion 
which  he  prepofed  to  me  as  his  own  ;  efpecially, 
as  he  took'  care  to  fupport  his  principles  by  the 
authority  arid  arguments  of  the  beft  writers 
againft  CHRISTIANITY.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
I  was  called  upon  to  make  ufe  of  all  the  philo- 
fophy  I  had  been  taught,  by  h'is4  death ;  which 
not  only  deprived  me  of  a  patent  1  moft  ardently 
loved,  but  with  him  of  all  theeafeand  affluence 
to  which  I  had  been  accuffrorried.  His  income 
\*as  only  for  life,  and  he  had  rather"  lived  be- 
yond than  within  ir  ;  confequendy,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  me  bur  th'e  pride  and  helpkflhcfs 
of  genteel  life,  a-  tafte  for  everything  elegant, 
and  a  delicacy  and'fenfibility  that  has  doubled  all 
my  fufrerings.  In  this  dift'refs  a1  brother  of  my 
mother's,  who  was  grown  rich  in  trade,  received 
me  into  his  houfe,  and  declared  he  would  take 
the  fame  care  of  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  own 
child.  When  the  nrft  tranfports  of  my  grief 
were  abated,  I  found  my  felt  in  an  eafy  fituarion, 
and  from  the  natural  chcerfulnefs  of  my  temper, 

I  was 
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I  was  beg ii>n ing  once  more  to  tafte  of  happinefs. 
My  uncle,  who  was  a  man  of  a  narrow  under- 
ftanding  and  illiberal  education,,  was  a  little  dii- 
gufk-d  with  me  for  employing  fo  much  of  my 
time  in  reading  ;  but  itill  more  fo,  when,  hap- 
pci.iiv^  to  examine  my  books,  he  found  by  the 
titles  that  fome  of  them  were  what  he  called" 
blafphemv,  and  tended,  as  he  imagined,  to  make 
rn?  ;.:>.  Athcift.  I  endeavoured  to  explain  my 
principles,  which  I  thought  it  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  virtue  to  difguife  or  difavow;  but  as  I 
never  could  make  him  conceive  any  difference 
between  a  Deift  and  an  Atbeift,  ny  arguments 
only  ferved  to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion  that  I 
was  a  wicked  wretch,  who,  in  his  own  phrafe, 
believed  neither  God  nor  Devil.  As  he  was 
really  a  good  man,  and  heartily  zealous  for  the 
eftablided  faith,  though  more  from  habit  and 
prejudice  than  reafon,  my  errors  gave  him  great 
affliction  :  I  perceived  it  with  the  utmoft  con- 
cern ;  I  perceived  too,  that  he  looked  upon  me 
with  a  degree  of  abhorrence  mixed  with  pity, 
and  that  I  was  wholly  indebted  to  his  good-na- 
ture for  that  protedlion  which  I  had  flattered 
myfelf  I  fliould  owe  to  his  love.  I  comforted 
myfelf,  however,  with  my  own  integrity,  and 
even  felt  a  confcious  pride  in  fuffering  this  per- 
f ecu t Ion  from  ignorance  and  folly,  on'y  becaufe 
I  was  fuperior  to  vulgar  errors  and  popular  fu- 
D  4  perftition  j 
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perftition  ;  and  that  CHRISTIANITY  deferved 
thefe  appellations,  I  was  not  more  convinced  by 
my  father's  arguments  than  my  uncle's  conduct, 
who,  as  his  zeal  was  not  according  to  know- 
ledge, was  by  no  means  qualified  to  tc  adorn  the 
'*  doctrine  which  he  profefled  to  believe." 

I  HAI>  lived  a  few  months  under  the  painful 
fenfibility  of  receiving  continual  benefits  from  a 
pcrfon  whofe  cftcem  and  affection  I  had  loft, 
when  my  uncle  one  day  came  into  my  chamber, 
and  after  preparing  me  for  fome  unexpected  good 
fortune,  told  me,  he  had  juft  had  a  propofal  of 
marriage  for  me  from  a  man  to  whom  I  could 
not  poffibly  have  any  objection.  He  then  named 
a  merchant,  with  whom  I  had  often  been  in  com- 
pany at  his  table.  As  the  man  was  neither  old 
nor  ugly,  had  a  large  fortune  and  a  fair  character, 
my  uncle  thought  himfelf  fufficiently  authorifcd 
to  pronounce  as  he  did,  that  I  could  not  pcflibly 
have  any  objection  to  him.  An  objection,  how- 
ever, I  had,  which  I  told  my  uncle  was  to  n~.e 
infuperable  j  it  was,  that  the  perfon  whom  he 
propofed  to  me  as  the  companion,  the  guide  and 
director  of  my  who.'e  life,  to  whom  I  was  to  vow 
not  only  obedience  but  love,  had  nothing  in  him 
that  could  ever  engage  my  affection  :  his  under- 
ft.mding  was  low,  his  fentiments  mean  and  inde- 
licate, and  his  manner  unpolite  and  unpleafing. 
•  •  '•"  What  Huff  is  ail  this,"  interrupted  my 

uncle, 
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uncle,  "  fentiments  indelicate  !  unpolite  !  his 
"  understanding,  fcrfooth,  not  equal  to  your 
"  own  !  Ah,  child,  if  you  had  lefs  romance, 
"  conceit  and  arrogance,  and  more  true  difcre- 
"  tion  and  prudence,  it  would  do  you  more  good 
44  than  all  the  fine  books  you  have  confounded 
"  your  poor  head  with,  and  what  is  worfe,  per- 
"  haps,  ruined  your  poor  foul.  I  own,  it  went 
"  a  little  againft  my  confcience  to  acccept  my 
"  honeft  friend's  kind  offer,  and  give  him  fuch 
"  a  pagan  for  his  wife.  But  how  know  I  whe- 
"  ther  the  believing  hufband  may  not  convert 

"  the  unbelieving  wife  r As  to  your  flighty 

"  objections,  they  are  fuch  nonfenfe,  that  I 
"  wonder  you  can  fuppofe  me  fool  enough  to  be 
'•  deceived  by  them.  No,  child ;  wife  as  you  are, 
**  you  cannot  impofe  upon  a  man  who  has  lived 
"  as  many  years  in  the  world  as  I  have.  I  fee 
44  your  motive  ;  you  have  fome  infidel  libertine 
"  rake  in  your  eye,  with  whom  you  would  go 
"  headlong  to  perdition.  But  I  fhall  take  care 
"  not  to  have  your  foul  to  anfwer  for  as  well  as 
"  your  perfon.  Either  I  fhall  difpofe  of  you  to 
4<  an  houeft  man  that  may  convert  you,  or  you 
"  (hall  difpofe  of  yourfelf  how  you  pleafe  for 
44  me  ;  for  I  difclaim  all  further  care  or  trouble 
tv  about  you  :  fo  I  leave  you  to  confider,  whether 
44  or  no  the  kindnefs  I  have  fhewn  you,  entitles 
_*•*  me  to  fome  little  influence  over  you,  and 
D  5  hcther. 
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"  whether  you  chufe  to  feck  protection  where 
"  you  can  find  it,  or  accept  of  the  happy  lot 
"  providence  has  cut  out  for  you." 

HE  left  me  at  the  clofe  of  this  fine  harangue, 
and  I  ferioufly  fet  myfelf  to  confider  as  he  bade 
me,  which  of  the  two  firates  he  had  fet  before 
me  I  ought  to  chufe  ;  to  fubmit  to  a  legal  fort  of 
proftitution,  with  the  additional  weight  of  per- 
jury on  my  confcience,  or  to  expofe  myfelf  to 
all  the  diftrefles  of  friendlcfs  poverty,  and  un- 
protefted  youth.  After  fome  hours  of  delibera- 
tion, I  determined  on  the  latter,  and  that  more 
from  principle  than  inclination  ;  for  though  my 
delicacy  would  have  fuffered  extremely  in  ac- 
cepting a  hufband,  at  leaft  indifferent  to  me  ; 
yet  as  my  heart  was  perfectly  difengaged,  and 
my  temper  naturally  eafy,  I  thought  I  could  have 
been  lefs  unhappy  in  following  my  uncle's  ad- 
vice, than  I  might  probably  be  by  rejecting  it : 
but  then  I  muft  have  fubmitted  to  an  action  I 
could  not  thinlc  juftffiable,  in  order  to  avoid  mere 
external  difttefles-.  This  would  not  have  been 
philofophical.  I  had  always  been  taught,  that 
virtue  was  of  itfelf  fufficient  to  happinefs  j  and 
that  thofe:  things  which  are  generally  cfteemed 
evils,  could  have  no  powtr  to  difturb  the  felicity 
of  a  mind  governed  by  the  eternal  rule  of  right, 
and  truiy  enamourrd  of  the  charms  of  moral 
beauty.  I  rcfolved,  therefore,  to  run  all  rifques, 

rather 
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rather  than  depart  from  this  gloriou*  principle  ; 
I  felt  myfelf  raifed  by  the  trial,  and  exulted  in 
the  opportunity  of  {hewing  my  contempt  of  the 
fmiles  or  frowns  of  fortune,  and  of  proving  the 
power  of  virtue  to  fuftain  the  foul  under  all  ac- 
cidental circumftances  of  diftrefs. 

I  COMMUNICATED  my refolut ion  to  myuncle, 
afluring  him  at  the  fame  time  of  my  everlafting 
gratitude  and  refpccl,  and  that  nothing  (hould 
have  induced  me  to  offend  or  difobey  him,  but 
his  requiring  me  to  do  what  my  reafon  and  con- 
fcience  cifapproved  ;  that  fuppofmg  the  advan- 
tages of  riches  to  be  really  as  great  as  he 
believed,  yet  ftill  thofe  of  virtue  were  greater,, 
and  I  could  not  refolve  to  purchafe  the  one  by 
a  violation  of  the  other;  that  a  falfe  vow  was 
certainly  criminal ;  and  that  it  would  be  doing 
an  act  of  the  higheft  injuftice,  to  enter  into  fo 
folemn  an  engagement  without  the  power  of 
fulfilling  it  j  that  my  affections  did  not  depend 
en  my  own  will  ;  and  that  no  man  fhouid  pof- 
fefs  my  perfon,  who  could  not  obtain  the  firil 
place  in  my  heart. 

I  WAS  furprifed  that  my  uncle's  impatience 
had  permitted  me  to  go  on  thus  far  ;  but  looking 
in  his  face,  I  perceived  that  paffion  had  kept  him 
filent.  Atlength  the  gathering  ftorm  burft  over 
my  head  in  a  torrent  of  reproaches.  My  reafons 
were  condemned  as  romantic  abfurdities,  which 
D  6  L could 
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1  could  not  myfelf  believe  ;  I  was  accufed  of 
defigning  to  deceive,  and  to  throw  myfelf  away 
on  fome  worthlefs  fellow,  whofe  principles  were 
as  bad  as  my  own.  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to 
aflert  that  I  had  no  fuch  defign,  nor  any  incli- 
nation to  marry  at  all  ;  my  uncle  could  fooner 
have  believed  the  grofleft  contradiction,  than  that 
a  youns;  woman  could  fo  flrenuoufly  refufe  one 
man  without  being  preporTefTcd  in  favour  of  an- 
other. As  I  thought  myfelf  injured  by  his  ac- 
cufations  and  tyranny,  I  gave  over  the  attempt  to 
mitigate  his  anger.  He  appealed  to  Heaven  for 
the  juftice  of  his  refentment,  and  againfr.  my  in- 
gratitude and  rebellion  ;  and  then  giving  me  a 
note  of  fifty  pounds,  which  he  faid  would  keep  me 
from  immediate  indigence,  he  bade  me  leave  his 
houfe,  and  fee  his  face  no  more.  I  bowed  in 
fign  of  obedience  ;  and  collecting  all  my  dignity 
and  refolution,  I  arofe,  thanked  him  for  his  paft 
benefits,  and  with  a  low  curt'fy  left  the  room. 

IN  lefs  than  an  hour  I  departed  with  my  little 
wardrobe  to  the  houfe  of  a  perfon  who  had  for- 
merly been  my  father's  fervant,an-d  who  now  kept 
a  fhop  and  let  lodgings.  From  hence  I  went  the 
next  day  to  vifit  my  father's  nephew,  who  was  in 
pofTeffion  of  the  family  eftate,and  had  lately  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  great  fortune.  He  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  good  parts,  his  principles  the 
fame  as  my  father's,  though  his  practice  had  not 

been 
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been  quite  agreeable  to  the  ftrict  rules  of  mora- 
lity :  however,  fetting  afide  a  few  of  thofe  vices 
which  are  looked  upon  as  genteel  accomplifh- 
ments  in  young  fellows  of  fortune,  I  thought 
him  a  good  fort  of  man  ;  and  as  we  had  always 
lived  in  great  kindnefs,  I  doubted  not  that  I 
fhould  find  him  my  friend,  and  meet  with  ap- 
probation and  encouragement  at  leaft,  if  not  af- 
fiftance  from  him.  I  told  him  my  ftory,  and  the 
reafons  that  had  determined  me  to  the  refufal 
that  had  incurred  my  uncle's  difpleafure.  But 
how  was  I  difappointed,  when,  inftead  of  the 
applaufe  I  expe&ed  for  my  heroic  virtue  and  un- 
merited perfecutions,  I  perceived  a  fmile  of  con- 
tempt on  his  face,  when  he  interrupted  me  in 
the  following  manner :  "  And  what,  in  the 
"  devil's  name,  my  dear  coufin,  could  make  a 
"  woman  of  your  fenfe  behave  fo  like  an  idiot : 
"  What !  forfeit  all  your  hopes  from  your  uncle, 
"  refufe  an  excellent  match,  and  reduce  your- 
"  felf  to  beggary,  becaufe  truly  you  were  not  in 
"  love  ?  Surely,  one  might  have  expected  better 
"  from  you  even  at  fifteen.  Who  is  it  pray 
"  that  marries  the  perfon  of  their  choice  ?  For 
"  my  own  part,  who  have  rather  a  better  title 
"  to  pleafe  myfeif  with  a  good  fifteen  hundred 
"  a-year,  than  you  who  have  not  a  {hilling,  I 
"  found  it  would  not  do,  and  that  there  was 
'*  fomething  more  to  be  fought  after  in  a  wife 

"  than 
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**  than  a  pretty  face  or  a  genius  ?  Do  you  think 
*'  I  cared  three  farthings  for  the  woman  I  mar- 
«*  ried  ?  No,  faith.  .But  her  thirty  thoufand 
«<  pounds  were  worth  having  ;  with  that  I  can 
"  purchafe  a  feraglio  of  beauties,  and  indulge 
"  my  tafte  in  every  kind  of  pleafure.  And  pray 
"  what  is  it  to  me  whether  my  wife  has  beauty, 
"  or  wit,  or  elegance,  when  her  money  will 
«'  fupply  me  with  all  that  in  others  ?  You, 
'*  coufin,  had  an  opportunity  of  being  as  happy 
"  as  I  am  :  the  men,  believe  me,  would  not  like 
**  you  a  bit  the  worfe  for  being  married  ;  on  the 
"  contrary,  you  would  find,  that  for  one  who 
*'  took  notice  of  you  as  a  fingle  woman,  twenty 
c*  would  be  your  admirers  and  humble  fervants 
"  when  there  was  no  danger  of  being  taken- in. 
"  Thus  you  might  have  gratified  all  your  paf- 
"  fions,  made  an  elegant  figure  in  life,  and  have 
"  chofen  out  fome  gentle  fwain  as  romantic  and 
"  poetical  as  you  pleafed  for  your  Cecifbee. 
*'  The  good  John  Trot  hufband  would  have 

"  been   eafily   managed,    and "    Here   my 

indignation  could  be  contained  no  longer,  and  I 
was  leaving  the  room  in  difdain,  when  he  caught 
me  by  the  hand — "  Nay,  prithee,  my  dear  coufin, 
'*  none  of  thefe  violent  airs.  I  thought  you  and 
*<  I  had  known  one  another  better.  Let  the 
"  poor  fouls,  who  are  taught  by  the  priefts  and 
"  their  nurfes  to  be  afraid  of  hell-fire,  and  to 

««  think 
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{hall  go  to  the  devil  for  following 
"  nature  and  making:  life  agreeable*  be  as  out- 
"  rageoufly  virtuous  as  they  pieafe :  you  hayc 
"  too  much  fenfe  to  be  frighted  at  bugbears  ; 
**  you  know  that  the  term  of  your  exiftence  is 
"  but  fiiort ;  and  it  is  higher  realbnabie  tomaice 
**  it  a?  pleafent  as  poffible." — I  WAS  too  angry 
to  attempt  confetmg  his^  arguments ;  butburil- 
ing  from  his  hold,  toki  him  I  would  take  care 
not  to  give  him  a  fecond  opportunity  of  infuU- 
ing  my  drftrefs,  and  affronting  my  undeiiland- 
ho«fe  iritb  a  refolution  nev«f 

Y 

****•**«****•***•****•**•****-* 

NUMB.  7$.     SATURDAY,  Angm/t  4,  1753. 

Pre^Ur  win*  vtven£  perctrf  ceuftu. 

Jur. 

Nbf  quit  ftr  life,  what  gives  to  life  its  wortfr. 

T  WENT  home  mortified  am),  difapfwitetf. 
fprrits  fimk  into  a  dejeAiorf,  which  took 
from  me  fbrraany  days  all  inclination  to-ftwout 
of  rrry  lodging,  or  to  fee-  a 

I  refolved  to  tn\  wfccth-r  indrgrnce  and 
fricadfei?  were  reatty  incompatible,  and  whether 

libould 
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I  fhould  meet  with  the  fame  treatment  from  a 
female  friend,  whofe  affection  had  been  the 
principal  pleafure  of  my  youth.  Surely,  thought 
I,  the  gentle  AMANDA,  whofe  heart  feems 
capable  of  every  tender  and  generous  fentiment, 
will  do  juftice  to  the  innocence  and  integrity  of 
her  unfortunate  friend  ;  her  tendernefs  will  en- 
courage my  virtue  and  animate  my  fortitude,  her 
praifes  and  endearments  will  compenfate  all  my 
hardfhips.  AMANDA  was  a  fingle  woman  of  a 
moderate  independent  fortune,  which  I  heard 
file  was  going  to  beftow  on  a  young  officer, 
who  had  little  or  nothing  befides  his  commiflion. 
I  'had  no  doubt  of  her  approbation  of  my  refuting 
a  mercenary  match,  fince  fhe  herfelf  had  chofen 
from  motives  fooppofite  to  thofe  which  are  called 
prudent.  She  had  been  in  tiie  country  fome 
months,  fo  that  my  misfortunes  had  not  reached 
her  ear  till  I  myfelf  related  them  to  her.  She 
heard  me  with  great  attention,  and  anfwered  me 
with  politenefs  enough,  but  with  acoldnefs  that 
chilled  my  very  heart.  "  You  are  fenfible,  my 
"  dear  FIDELIA,"  faid  /he,  "  that  I  never  pre- 
"  tended  to  fet  my  understanding  in  competition 
"  with  yours.  I  knew  my  own  inferiority  ;  and 
tl  though  many  of  your  notions  and  opinions 
"  appeared  to  me  very  ftrange  and  particular, 
"  I  never  attempted  to  difpute  them  with  you. 
**  To  be  fure,  you  know  beft  j  but  it  feems  to 

"  me 
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"  me  a  very  odd  conduct  for  one  in  your  fitu- 
"  ation  to  give  offence  to  fo  good  an  uncle  j 
"  firft  by  maintaining  doctrines  which  tnay  be 
'*  very  true  for  ought  I  know,  but  which  are 
«  very  contrary  to  the  received  opinions  we  are 
4<  brought  up  in,  and  therefore  are  apt  to  {hock 
"  a  common  understanding  j  and  fecondly,  to 
"  renounce  his  protection,  and  throw  yourfelf 
"  into  the  wide  world,  rather  than  marry  the  man 
"  he  chofe  for  you  j  to  whom,  after  all,  I  do 
"  not  find  you  had  any  real  objection,  nor  any 
"  antipathy  for  his  perfon." — Antipathy,  my 
dear  !  faid  I ;  are  there  not  many  degrees  between 
loving  and  honouring  a  man  preferably  to  all 
others,  and  beholding  him  with  abhorrence  and 
averfion  ?  The  firft  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  duty 
of  a  wife,  a  duty  voluntarily  taken  upon  herfelf, 
and  engaged  in  under  the  moft  folemn  contract. 
As  to  the  difficulties  that  may  attend  my  friend- 
lefs,  unprovided  ftate,  fince  they  are  the  confe- 
quencesof  a  virtuous  action,  they  cannot  really 
be  evils,  nor  can  they  difturb  that  happinefs 
which  is  the  gift  of  virtue.  «*  I  am  heartily 
"  glad,"  anfwered  (he,  "  that  you  have  found 
"  the  art  of  making  yourfelf  happy  by  the  force 
"  of  imagination  :  I  wifh  your  enthufiafm  may 
44  continue;  and  that  you  may  ftiil  be  further 
'*  convinced,  by  your  own  experience,  of  the 

"  folly 
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"  folly  of  mankind,  in  fuppofing  poverty  and 
"  difgrace  to  be  evils." 

I  WAS  cut  to  the  foul  by  the  unkind  manner 
which  accompanied  this  farcafm,  and  was  going 
to  remonftrate  againft  her  unfriendly  treatment, 
when  her  lover  came  in  with  another  gentleman, 
who,  in  fpite  of  my  full  heart,  engaged  my  atten- 
tion, and  for  a  while  made  me  forget  the  flings 
of  unkindnefs.  The  beauty  and  gracefulnefs  of 
his  perfon  caught  my  eye,  and  the  politenefs  of 
his  add  re  fs  and  the  elegance  of  his  compliments 
{bon  prejudiced  me  in  favour  of  his  underftanding. 
He  was  introduced  by  the  CAPTAIN  to  AMANDA 
as  his  moft  intimate  friend,  and  feemed  defirous 
fo  give  credit  to  his  friend's  judgment  by  making 
bimfelf  as  agreeable  as  poffible.  He  fucceeded  fo 
well,  that  AMANDA  was  wholly  engrafted  by 
the'pleafure  of  his  converfation,  and  the  care  of 
entertaining  her  lover  and  her  new  gueft  ;  her 
face  brightened,  and  her  good  humour  returned. 
When  I  arofe  to  leave  her,  fhe  p retted  me  fo 
earneftly  to  ftay  dinner,  that  I  could  not,  with- 
out difcovering  how  much  I  refented  her  beha- 
viour, refufe.  This,  however,  I  fhould  pro- 
bably have  done,  as  I  was  naturally  difpofed  to 
{how  every  fentiment  of  my  heart,  had  not  a 
fecret  vvifh  arofe  there  to  know  a  little  more  of 
this  agreeable  ftranger.  This  inclined  me  to 
think  it  prudent  to  conceal  my  refentment,  and 
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to  accept  the  civilities  of  AMANDA.  The  con- 
verfation  grew  more  and  rr.ore  pleafmg;  I  took 
my  {hare  in  it,  and  had  more,  than  ray  (hare  of 
the  charming  Granger's  notice  and  attention.  As 
we  all  grew  more  and  more  unreferved,  AMANDA^ 
dropt  hints  in  the  courfe  of  the  converfation  re- 
lating to  my  ftory,  my  fentiments,  and  unhappy 
lituation.  Sir.  GEORGE  FREELOVB,  for  that 
was  the  young  gentleman's  name,  liftened  gree- 
dily to  all  that  was  faid  of  me,  and  feemed-  to 
eye  me  with  earneft  omofity  as  well  as  admira- 
ttonr-  We.  did  not  part  till  it  was  late,  and  Sip 
GEORGE  in/iftedon  attending  me  to-Tny  lodgings : 
Iftroagly  refufed  it,  not  without  afenfation  which 
more- properly  belonged  to  the-  female  than  the 
philofopher,  and  which  I  condemned  in  myfelf 
as  arifing1  from  difoor.eflr  pride.  I  could'  not? 
without  paiiv  Avfrer  tire  po5ite  Sir  GEORGE,  upon 
fo-(bort  an  acquaintance,  to  difcover  the  mean- 
nefs  of  my  abode.  To  avoW  this,  I  fent  for  a 
chair;  trat was- confuted  to-find,  that  SirGEORGE^ 
and  his  fervafUs  prepared  to  attend  it  on  foot  by- 
way of  gaard  ;  it  was  in  vain  to  difpute  j  he 
himfelf  walked  before,  and  his  fervants  followed 
it.  I  was  covered  with  blufhe?,  when,  after  all" 
this  parade,  he  hurrded  me  in  at  the  little  (hop 
door,  and  took  leave  with  as  profound  refpedt  as 
if  he  had  guarded  me  to  a  pabce.  A  thoufand 
different  thoughts  kept  me  from  clofing  my  eyes 

that 
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thatnight.  Thebehaviourof  AMANDA  wounded 
me  to  the  foul  :  I  found  that  I  muft  look  on  her 
as  no  more  than  a  common  acquaintance ;  and 
that  the  world  did  not  contain  one  perfon  whom 
I  could  call  my  friend.  A'Jy  heart  felt  defolate 
and  forlorn  ;  I  knew  not  what  courfe  to  take  for 
my  future  fubfiftence  ;  the  pain  which  my  pride 
had  juft  given  me,  convinced  me  that  I  was  far 
from  having  conquered  the  paflions  of  humanity, 
and  that  I  (hould  feel  too  fenfibly  all  the  mortifi- 
cations which  attend  on  poverty.  I  determined, 
however,  to  fubdue  this  pride,  and  called  to  my 
afliftance  the  examples  of  ancient  fages  and  philo- 
fophers,  who  defpifed  riches  and  honours,  and. 
felt  no  inconveniences  from  the  malice  of  fortune. 
I  had  almoft  reafoned  myfelf  into  a  contempt  for 
the  world,  and  fancied  myfelf  fuperior  to  its 
fmiles  or  frowns ;  when  the  idea  of  Sir  GEORGE 
FREELOVE  rufhed  upon  my  mind,  and  deftioyed 
at  once  the  whole  force  of  my  reafoning.  I  found 
that  however  I  might  difregard  the  reft  of  the 
world,  1  could  not  be  indifferent  to  his  opinion,  j 
and  the  thought  of  being  defpifed  by  him  was 
infupportable.  I  recollecled  that  my  cond:tion 
was  extremely  different  from  that  of  an  old  ph> 
lofopher,  whofe  rags  perhaps  were  the  means  of 
gratifying  his  pride,  by  attracting  the  notice  and 
refpecl:  of  mankind  :  at  leaft,  the  philofopher's 
fchemes  and  wifties  were  very  different  from  thofe 

which. 
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which  at  that  time  were  taking  pofieffion  of  017 
heart.  The  looks  and  behaviour  of  Sir  GEORGE 
left  me  no  doubt  that  I  had  made  as  deep  an 
irr.prefEon  in  his  favour,  as  he  had  done  in  mine. 
I  could  not  bear  to  lofe  the  ground  I  had  gained, 
and  to  throw  myfelf  into  a  ftate  below  his  no- 
tice. I  fconaed  the  thoughts  of  impoung  on  him 
with  regard  to  my  circumfiances,  in  cafe  he 
fhouM  really  have  had  favourable  intentions  for 
me ;  yet  to  difgrace  myfelf  for  ever  in  his  eye, 
by  fubmitting  to  fervkude,  or  any  low  way  of 
fupporting  m\  felf,  was  what  I  could  not  bring 

'.:  torciblveon. 

Is  the  midft  of  thefe  reflections  I  was  furphfed 
the  next  nr.orning  by  a  vifit  from  Sir  GEORGE. 
He  made  refpeclful  apologies  for  the  liberty  he 
took ;  told  me  he  had  learnt  from  my  friend, 
that  the  unkindnefs  and  tyranny  of  an  uncle  had 
caft  me  into  uneafy  circumfiances  ;  and  that  he 
could  not  know,  that  fo  much  beauty  and  merit 
were  fo  unworthily  treated  by  fortune,  without 
earneftiy  wifhing  to  be  the  infirument  of  doing 
me  more  juftice.  He  entreated  me  to  add  dig- 
nity and  value  to  his  life,  by  making  it  conducive 
to  the  happinefs  of  mine  ;  and  was  going  on  with 
the  rr.oft  fervent  offers  of  fervice,  when  I  inter- 
rupted him  by  faying,  that  there  was  no: 
his  power  that  I  could  with  honour  accept,  by 
which  my  life  couid  be  made  happier,  but  that 

refpect 
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refpecSr.  which  was  due  to  me  as  a  woman  and  a 
gentlewoman,  and  which  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented fuch  offers  of  fervice  from  a  ftranger,  as 
could  only  be  juftifkd  by  a  long  experienced 
friendfhip  ;  that  I  was  not  in  a  fituation  to  re- 
ceive vifits,  and  muft  decline  his  acquaintance, 
which  neverthelefs  in  a  happier  part  of  my  life 
would  have  given  me  pleafure. 

HE  now  had  recourfe  to  all  the  arts  of  his  fox, 
imputing  his  too  great  freedom  to  the  force  of 
his  paflion,  protefting  the  moft  inviolable  refpecl, 
and  imploring  on  his  knees,  and  even  with  tears, 
that  I  would  not  punifli  him  fo  feverely  as  to 
deny  him  the  liberty  of  feeing  me,  and  making 
himfelf  more  and  more  worthy  of  my  eftceni. 
My  weak  heart  was  but  too  much  touched  by 
his  artifices,  and  I  had  only  juft  fortitude  enough 
to  perfevcre  in  refufing  his  vifits,  and  to  infift  on 
his  leaving  me,  which  at  laft  he  did  ;  but  it  wa:> 
after  fuch  a  profufion  of  tendernefs,  prayers,  and 
protections,  that  it  was  fome  time  before  I 
could  recal  my  reafon  enough  to  reflect  on  the 
whole  of  his  behaviour,  and  on  my  own  fitua- 
tion, which  compared,  left  me  but  little  doubt 
of  his  difhonourable  views. 

I  DETERMINED  never  more  to  admit  him  to 
my  prefence,  and  accordingly  gave  orders  to  be 
denied  if  he  came  again.  My  reafon  applauded, 
but  my  heart  reproached  me,  and  heavily  re- 
pined 
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pined  at  the  rgid  determination  of  prudence.  I 
knew  that  I  acled  rightly,  and  I  expected  that 
that  coofcioufnefs  would  make  me  happy,  but 
I  found  it  other  wile ;  I  was  wretched  beyond 
what  I  had  ever  felt  .or  formed  any  idea  of  ;  I 
di  covered  that  my  heart  was  entangled  in  a  paf- 
fian  which  muft  for  ever  be  combated,  or  in- 
dulged at  the  expenoe  of  virtue.  I  now  confi- 
dered  riches  as  truly  dtfirablr,  fince  they  would 
have  placed  me  above  disgraceful  attempts,  and 
given  me  reafonable  hopes  of  becoming  the  wife 
of  Sir  GEORGE  FREELOVE.  I  was  d. {contented 
and  unhappy,  but  furpriied  and  dil'appointcd 
to  find  myt'elf  fo,  fince  hitherto  I  had  no  one 
criminal  action  to  reproach  myfelf  with  ;  on  the 
contrary,  my  difficulties  were  all  owing  Co  my 
regard  for  virtue. 

I  RESOLVED,  however,  to  try  frill  farther  the 
power  of  virtue  to  confer  hzpp.ncis,  to  go  on  in 
my  obedience  to  her  laws,  and  patiently  wait 
for  the  good  efecb  of  it.  But  I  had  ftronger 
difficulties  to  go  through  than  any  I  had  yet 
experienced.  Sir  GEORGE  was  too  much  prac- 
tifed  in  the  arts  of  fecudion,  to  be  difcouraged 
by  a  firft  repuife :  every  day  produced  either  (brae 
new  attempt  to  fee  me,  or  a  letter  full  of  the 
moft  palfionate  protections  and  entreaties  for 
pardon  and  favour.  It  was  in  vain  I  gave  orders 
'that  no  more  letters  (bould  be  taken  in  from  him ; 

he 
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'he  had  fo  many  different  contrivances  to  convey 
'them,  and  directed  them  in  hands  fo  unlike,  that 
I  was  furprifed  into  reading  them  contrary  to  my 
real  intentions.  Every  time  I  flirred  out  he  was 
furetobe  in  my  way,  and  to  employ  the  mod  artful 
tongue  that  ever  enfnared  the  heart  of  woman,  in 
blinding  my  reafon  and  awakening  my  paffions. 

MY  virtue,  however,  did  not  yet  give  way, 
but  my  peace  of  mind  was  utterly  deftroyed. 
Whenever  I  was  with  him,  I  fummoned  all  my 
fortitude,  and  conftantly  repeated  my  commands 
that  he  fhould  avoid  me.  His  difobedience  called 
for  my  refentment,  and,  in  fpite  of  my  melting 
heart,  I  armed  my  eyes  with  anger,  and  treated 
him  with  as  much  difdain  as  I  thought  his  un- 
worthy defigns  deferved.  But  the  moment  he 
left  me,  all  my  refolution  forfook  me.  I  repined 
at  my  fate  :  I  even  murmured  againft  the  SOVE- 
REIGN RULER  of  all  things,  for  making  me  fub- 
je&  to  paflions  which  I  could  not  fubdue,  yet 
muft  not  indulge  :  I  compared  my  own  fituation 
with  that  of  my  libertine  coufin,  whofe  perni- 
cious arguments  I  had  heard  with  horror  and 
delegation,  who  gave  the  reins  to  every  defire, 
whofe  houfe  was  the  feat  of  plenty,  mirth,  and  de- 
light, whofe  face  was  ever  covered  with  fmiles, 
and  whofe  heart  feemed  free  from  forrow  and 
care.  Is  not  this  man,  faid  I,  happier  than  I 
am  ?  And  if  fo,  where  is  the  worth  of  virtue  ? 

Have 
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Have  I  not  facrificed  to  her  my  fortune  and  my 
-friends  ?  Do  I  not  daily  facrifke  to  her  my  dar- 
ling inclination  :  Yet  what  is  the  compenfation 
ihe  offers  me  ?  What  are  my  profpects  in  this 
world  but  poverty,  mortification,  difappointment 
and  grief  ?  Every  wifh  of  my  heart  denied, 
every  paffion  of  humanity  combated  and  hurt, 
though  never. conquered  !  Are  thefe  the  bleffings 
with  which  HEAVEN"  diftinguifhcs  its  favourites  ? 
Can  the  KING  OF  HEAVEN*  want  power  or  will  to 
diftinguifh  them  ?  Or  does  he  leave  his  wretched 
creatures  to  be  the  fport  of  chance,  the  prey  of 
wickednefs  and  malice  r  Surely,  no.  Yet  is 
not  the  condition  of  the  virtuous  often  more 
miferable  than  that  of  the  vicious  ?  I  myfelf 
have  experienced  that  it  is.  I  am  very  unhappy, 
and  fee  no  likelihood  of  my  being  otherwife  in 
this  world — and  all  beyond  the  grave  is  eternal 
darknefs.  Yet  why  do  I  fay,  that  I  have  no 
profpedt  of  happinefs  ?  Does  not  the  moft  en- 
gaging of  men  offer  me  all  the  joys  that  love 
and  fortune  can  beflow  ?  Will  not  he  protect 
me  from  every  infult  of  the  proud  world  that 
feoffs  at  indigence  ?  Will  not  his  liberal  hand 
pour  forth  the  means  of  every  pleafure,  even  of 
that  higheft  and  trueft  of  all  pleafures,  the  power 
of  relieving  the  fufferings  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, of  changing  the  tears  of  diftrefs  into  tears 
of  joy  and  gratitude,  of  communicating  my  own 
VOL.  111.  E  happinefs 
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happinefs  to  all  around  me?  Is  not  this  a  (late 
far  preferable  to  that  in  which  virtue  has  placed 
me?  But  what  is  virtue?  Is  not  happinefs  the 
laudable  purfuit  of  reafon  ?  Is  it  not  then  laud- 
able to  purfue  it  by  the  moft  probable  means  ? 
Have  I  not  been  accufmg  PROVIDENCE  of  un- 
kindnefs,  whilft  I  myfelf  only  am  in  fault  for 
rejecting  its  offered  favours  ?  Surely,  I  have 
rniftaken  the  path  of  virtue  :  it  muft  be  that 
which  leads  to  happinefs.  The  path  which  I 
am  in,  is  full  of  thorns  and  briars,  and  termi- 
nates in  impenetrable  darknefs  ;  but  I  fee  ano- 
ther that  is  ftrowed  with  flowers,  and  bright 
with  the  funfhine  of  profperity  :  this,  furely,  is 
the  path  of  virtue,  and  the  road  to  happinefs. 
Hither  then  let  me  turn  my  weary  fleps,  nor  let 
vain  and  idle  prejudices  fright  me  from  felicity. 
It  is  furely  impoffible  that  I  fhould  offend  GOD, 
by  yielding  to  a  temptation  which  he  has  given 
me  no  motive  to  refift.  He  has  allotted  me  a 
ihort  and  precarious  exiftence,  and  has  placed 
before  me  good  and  evil. — Wh,rit  is  good  but 
pleafure  ?  What  is  evil  but  pain  ?  Reafon  and 
nature  direcl  me  to  chufe  the  firft,  and  avoid  the 
laft.  I  fought  for  happinefs  in  what  is  called 
virtue,  but  I  found  it  not  :  fhall  I  not  try  the 
other  experiment,  fmcc  I  think  I  can  hardly  be 
more  unhappy  by  following  inclination,  than  I 
am  by  denying  it  ? 

THI-S 
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THUS  had  my  frail  thoughts  wandered  into  a 
wildernefs  of  error,  and  thtis  had  I  almoft  rea- 
foned  myfelf  out  of  every  principle  of  morality, 
by  purfuing  through  all  their  oonfequences  the 
<io&rines  which  had  been  taught  me  as  rules  of 
life  and  prefcriptions  for  felicity,  the  talilraans  of 
TRUTH,  by  which  I  fecu'.d  be  fecured  in  the 
ftorms  of  adverfhy,  and  liilen  without  danger  to 
the  fyrens  of  temptation  ;  when  in  the  fatal  hour 
of  my  prefomption,  fitting  alone  in  my  chamber, 
collecting  arguments  on  the  fide  of  paffion,  al- 
moft diftracfed  with  doubts,  and  plunging  deeper 
and  deeper  into  falfehood,  I  faw  Sir  GEORGE 
FREELOVE  at  my  feet,  who  had  gained  admit- 
tance, contrary  10  my  orders,  by  corrupting  *xfy 
landlady.  It  is  not  neceflary  to  tiefcribe  to  you 
his  arts,  or  the  weak  efforts  of  that  virtue  which 
had  been  grccioufly  implanted  in  my  heart,  but 
which  I  had  taken  impious  pains  to  undermine 
by  falfe  reafor.ing,  and  which  TIOW  tottered  from 
the  foundation :  fuffice  it  that  I  fubmitted  to  the 
humiliation  I  have  fo  well  deferved,  and  tell  you, 
that,  in  all  the  pride  of  human  reafon,  1  dared 
to  condemn,  as  the  effect  of  weaknefs  and  pre- 
judice, the  {till  voice  of  confcience  which  would 
yet  have  warned  me  from  ruin  ;  that  my  inno- 
cence, my  honour,  was  the  facrifice  to  pafficn 
and  fophiftry ;  that  my  boaited  phiSofophy,  and 
too  much  flattered  underftanding,  preferved  me 
£2  r.j; 
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not  from  the  lowed  depth  of  infamy,  which  the 
weakcft  of  my  fex  with  humility  and  religion 
would  have  avoided. 

I  NOW  experienced  a  new  kind  of  wretched- 
nefs.  My  vile  feducer  tried  in  vain  to  reconcile 
me  to  the  fhameful  life  to  which  he  had  reduced 
me,  by  loading  me  with  finery,  and  lavifhing  his 
fortune  in  procuring  me  pleafures  which  I  could 
not  tafte,  and  pomp  which  feemed  an  infult  on 
my  difgrace.  In  vain  did  I  recollect  the  argu- 
ments which  had  convinced  me  of  the  lawfulnefs 
of  accepting  offered  pleafures,  and  following  the 
dictates  of  inclination  :  the  light  of  my  under- 
ftanding  was  darkened,  but  the  fenfe  of  guilt 
was  not  loft.  My  pride  and  my  delicacy,  if, 
criminal  as  I  was,  I  may  dare  to  call  it  fo,  fuf- 
fered  the  moft  intolerable  mortification  and  dif- 
guft,  every  time  I  reflected  on  my  infamous 
fituation.  Every  eye  feemed  to  upbraid  me, 
even  that  of  my  triumphant  feducer.  O  depth 
of  mifery  !  to  be  confcious  of  deferving  the  con- 
tempt of  him  I  loved,  and  for  whofe  fake  I  was 
become  contemptible  to  myfelf. 
Y 
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Quifnam  igitvr  liber  ?  Sapiens  :  Jill   qul  hn- 

periofus  j 
%$uem  neque  pauperies^  tuque  morsy  neque  vir?- 

cula  terrent  : 

Refpanfart  cupidinibus,  contemnere  bsnores 
ForttSy  et  in  feipfo  tutus  :  teres  atque  rotttndus^ 
Externl  nt  quid  valeat  per  lave  morari. 

HOR. 

Who  then  is  free?— -The  wife,  who  well 

maintains 

An  empire  o'er  himfelf :  whom  neither  chains, 
Nor  want,  nor  death,  with  i 
Who  can'amLitionVvaineft  gifts  defpife 
Firm  in  himfelf  who  on  himfelf  relies  ; 
Polifh'd  and  round  who  runs  his  proper  courfe, 
And  breaks  misfortune  with  fuperior  force, 

FRAXCIS. 

THIS  was  the  ftate  of  my  mind  during  a 
year  which   I  pafled    in   Sir  GEORGE'* 
houfe.      His  fondnefs  was  unabated  for  eight 
months  of  the  time  ;  and  as  I  had  no  other  ob  • 
je&  to  (hare  my  attention,  neither  friend  nor  rela- 
tion to  call  off  any  part  of  my  tendernefs,  all  the 
love  of  a  heart  naturally  affectionate  centered 
£3  in 
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in  him.  The  firft  dawnings  of  unkindnefs 
were  but  too  vifible  to  my  watchful  eyes.  I  had 
now  all  the  torments  of  jealoufy  to  endure,  till 
a  cruel /certainty  put  an  end  to  them.  1  learnt 
at  length,  that  my  falfe  lover  was  on  the  brink  of 
marriage  with  a  lady  of  great  fortune.  I  imme- 
diately refolved  to  leave  him  ;  but  could  not  do 
it  without  fait  venting  my  full  heart  in  com- 
plaints and  reproaches.  This  provoked  his  rage, 
and  drew  on  me  infolence,  which  though  I  had 
deferved,  I  had  not  learnt  to  bear.  1  returned 
with  fcorn,  which  no  longjer  became  me,  all  the 
wages  of  my  fin,  and  the  trappings  of  my  lhame, 
and  left  his  houfe  in  the  bittereft  anguifti  of 


to  bear  a  fcene  which  recalled  every  circumifa'nce 
of  my  undoing,  afhamed  to  look  in  the  face  of 
*r.y  creature  who  had  feen  me  innocent,  wretched 
in  myfelf,  and  hoping  from  change  of  place  fome 
abatement  of  my  mifery,  I  put  myfelf  into  a 
poft-chaife  at  two  in  the  morning,  with  orders 
to  the  driver  ;o  carry  me  as  far  from  town  as  he 
could  before  the  return  of  night,  leaving  it  to 
him  to  chufe  the  road. 

MY  reafon  and  my  fenfes  feemed  benumbed 
and  ftupified  during  my  journey.  I  rmcie  no  re- 
flections on  what  I  was  about,  nor  formed  any 
defign  for  ir.y  future  life.  When  night  came,  my 

conductor 
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conductor  would  have  itcpt  at  a  large  town,  but 
I  bid  him  go  on  to  the  next  village.  There 
I  alighted  at  a  paultry  inn,  and  difmiffed  my 
vehicle,  without  once  confidering  what  I  was 
to  do  with  myfelf,  or  why  I  chofe  that  place  for 
my  abode.  To  fay  truth,  I  can  give  no  ac- 
count of  my  thoughts  at  this  period  of  time  : 
they  were  ail  confufed  and  diftra&ed.  A  fhort 
frenzy  muft  have  filled  up  thofe  hours,  of  which 
my  memory  retains  fuch  imperfect  traces.  I  re«* 
member  only,  that  without  having  pulled  off  my 
clothes,  I  left  the  inn  as  foon  as  I  faw  the  day, 
and  wandered  out  of  the  village. 

MY  unguided  feet  carried  me  to  3  range  of 
willows  by  a  river's  fide,  where  after  having 
walked,  fome  time,  the  frefhnefs  of  the  air  re- 
vived my  fenfes,  and  awakened  my  reafon.  Aly 
reafon,  my  memory,  my  anguifh  and  defpair, 
returned  tos<jthpr  !  Every  circumftance  of  my 
paft  life  was  prefent  to  my  mind  ;  but  mo  ft  the 
idea  of  my  faithlefs  lover  and  my  criminal  love 
tortured  my  imagination,  and  rent  my  bleeding 
heart,  which,  in  fpite  of  all  its  guilt  and  all  its 
wrongs,  retained  the  tendereft  and  moft  ardent 
affection  for  its  uadoer.  This  unguarded  af- 
feaion,  which  was  the  effect  of  a  gentle  and 
kind  nature,  heightened  the  anguifh  of  reftut- 
ment,  and  completed  my  mifery.  In  vain  did  I 
call  off  my  thoughts  from  this  gloomy  retro- 
E  4  fpec% 
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fpec~r,  and  hope  to  find  a  gleam  of  comfort  in  my 
future  profpedts.  They  were  ftill  more  dread- 
ful :  poverty,  attended  by  infamy  and  want, 
groaning  under  the  cruel  hand  of  oppreilion  and 
the  taunts  of  infolence,  was  before  my  eyes. 
I,  who  had  once  been  the  darling  and  the  pride 
of  indulgent  parents,  who  had  once  been  be- 
loved, refpecled,  and  admired,  was  now  the 
outcaft  of  human  nature,  defpifed  and  avoided 
by  all  who  had  ever  loved  me,  by  all  whom  I 
had  moft  loved  !  hateful  to  myfelf,  belonging 
to  no  one,  expofed  to  wrongs  and  infults 
from  all  ! 

I  TRIED  to  find  out  the  caufe  of  this  difmal 
change,  and  how  far  I  was  myfelf  the  occafion 
of  it.  My  conduct  with  refpecl:  to  Sir  GEORGE, 
though  I  fpohtaneoijfly  condemned,  yet,  upon 
recollection,  I  thought  the  arguments  which  pro- 
duced it  would  juftify.  But  ac  m^  yi  maples 
could  not  preferve  me  from  vice,  neither  could 
they  fuftain  me  in  adverfity  :  confcience  v/as  not 
to  be  perverted  by  the  fophiftry  which  had  be- 
clouded my  reafon.  And  if  any,  by  imputing 
my  conduct  to  error,  fhculd  acquit  me  of  guilt, 
let  them  remember,  it  -is  yet  true,  that  in  this 
uttermoft  diftrefs,  I  was  neither  fuftained  by  the 
confcioufnefs  of  innocence,  the  exultation  of 
virtue,  nor  the  hope  of  reward  :  whether  I 
looked  backward  or  forward,  all  was  confufion 

and 
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and  anguifh,  diilraclion  and  defpair.  I  accufed 
the  SUPREME  BEING  of  cruelty  and  injuftice, 
who,  though  he  gave  me  not  fufKcient  encou- 
ragement to  refill  defire,  yet  punifhed  me  with 
the  confequences  of  indulgence.  If  there  is  a 
GOD,  cried  I,  he  muft  be  either  tyrannical 
and  cruel,  or  regardlefs  of  his  creatures.  I  will 
no  longer  endure  a  being  which  is  undefervedly 
miferable  either  from  chi-nce  or  dcfign,  but  fly 
to  that  annihilation  in  which  all  my  profpecls 
terminate.  Take  back,  faid  I,  lifting  my  eyes 
to  HEAVEN,  the  hateful  gift  of  exiftence,  and 
let  my  duft  no  more  be  animated  to  fuffering, 
and  exalted  to  mifery. 

So  faying,  I  ran  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and 
was  going  to  plunge  in,  when  the  cry  of  fome 
perfon  very  near  me  made  me  turn  my  eyes  to 
fee  whence  it  came.  I  was  accofted  by  an  elderly 
clergyman,  who  with  looks  of  terror,  pity  and 
benevolence,  afked  what  I  was  about  to  do  ?  At 
firft  I  was  fallen,  and  refufed  to  anfwer  hint; 
but  by  degrees  the  compaffion  he  fhowed,and  the 
tendernefs  with  which  he  treated  me,  foftened 
my  heart,  and  gave  vent  to  my  tears. 

"  O  !  MADAM,"  faid  he,  "  thefe  are  gra- 
"  cious  %ns,  and  unlike  thole  which  firft  drew 
"  my  attention,  and  made  me  watch  you  unob- 
"  ferved,  fearing  fome  fatal  purpofe  in  your 
"  mind.  What  muft  be  the  thoughts  which 
£5  "  could 
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"  could  make  a  face  like  your's  appear  the  picture 
"  of  horror  !  I  was  taking  my  morning  walk, 
*'  and  have  feen  you  a  considerable  time  ;  fome- 
"  times  flopping  and  wringing  your  hands, 
*'  fometimes  quickening  your  pace,  and  fome- 
"  times  walking  flow  with  your  eyes  fixed  on 
**  the  ground,  till  you  railed  them  to  Heaven, 
*'  with  looks  not  of  Application  and  piety,  but 
l*  rather  of  accufation  and  defiance.  For  pity 
*'  tell  me  how  is  it  that  you  have  quarrelled 
"  with  yourfelf,  with  life,  nay  even  with 
"  HEAVEN  ?  Recal  your  reafon  and  your  hope, 
"  and  let  this  fcafonable  prevention  of  your  fatal 
"  purpofe  be  an  earneft  to  you  of  good  things 
"  to  come,  of  GOD's  mercy  not  yet  alienated 
**  from  you,  and  ftooping  from  his  throne  to 
"  fave  your  foul  from  perdition." 

THE  tears  which  flowed  in  rivers  from  my 
eyes  while  he  talked,  gave  me  fo  much  relief, 
that  I  found  rnyfelf  able  to  fpeak,  and  defirous 
to  exprefs  my  gratitude  for  the  good  man's  con- 
cern for  m?.  It  was  fo  long  fince  I  had  known 
the  joys  of  confidence,  that  I  felt  furprifing 
pleafure  and  comfort  from  unburthening  my 
heart,  and  telling  my  kind  deliverer  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  my  ftory,  and  .every  thought  of 
my  diftra&ed  mind.  He  fhuddered  to  hear  me 
upbraid  theDiviNE  PROVIDENCE;  and  flopping 
me  {horr,  told  me,  he  would  lead  me  to  one 

who 
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who  (hould  preach  patience  to  me,  whilft  (be 
gave  me  the  example  - 

As  we  talked  he  led  me  to  his  own  houfe, 
and  there  introduced  me  to  his  wife,  a  middle- 
aged  woman,  pale  and  emaciated,  but  of  a 
cheerful  placid  countenance,  who  received  me 
with  the  gr=2teft  tenderness  and  humanity. 
She  Taw  I  was  cittreiTed,  and  her  ccmpa&on  was 
beforehand  with  my  complaints.  Her  tears 
flood  ready  to  accompany  mine ;  her  looks  and 
her  voice  exprefled  the  kindeft  concern ;  and  her 
affiduous  cares  demonstrated  that  true  poHtencfe 
and  hofpitality,  which  is  not  the  effect  of  art  but 
of  inward  benevolence.  While  {he  obliged  me 
to  take  ibnce  reirefhment,  her  hufband  gave  her 
a  (hort  account  of  my  ftory,  and  of  the  ftate  in 
which  he  had  found  me.  "  This  poor  lady,"  faid 
he,  "  from  the  fault  of  her  education  and  prin-p 
*'  ciples,  fees  every  thing  through  a  g'. 
«*  medium  :  fhe  accufesPaoyiEEXCE,  ant 
"  her  exiftence  for  thofe  evils,  which  ire  the 
"  common  lot  of  mankind  in  this  fhort  flate  of 
"  trial.  You,  my  dear,  who  are  one  of  the 
"  greateft  fufferers  I  have  known,  are  beft 
*'  qualified  to  cure  her  of  her  faulty  irnpiti 
*'  and  to  convince  her,  by  your  own  example, 
**  that  this  world  Ls  not  the  place  in  which 
"  tue  is  to  find  its  reward.  She  thinks  no  one 
«  fo  unhappy  as  herfdf ;  but  if  ihe  knew  all 
E  6  "that 
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"  that  you  have  gone  through,  {he  would  furely 
"  be  fenfible,  that  if  you  are  happier  than  fhe,  ic 
"  is  only  becaufe  your  principles  are  better." 

"  INDEED,  my  dear  madam,"  faid  (he,  "  that 
"  is  the  only  advantage  I  have  over  you  j  but 
*'  that,  indeed,  outweighs  every  thirrg  elfe. 
"  It  is  now  but  ten  days  fince  I  followed  to  the 
"  grave  my  only  fort,  the  furvivor  of  eight 
*c  children,  who  were  nil  equally  the  objects  of 
"  my  foncleft  love.  My  heart  is  no  lefs  tender 
*'  than  your  own,  nor  my  affections  lefs  warm. 
"  For  a  whole  year  before  the  death  of  my  laft 
"darling,  I- watched  the  fatal  progrefs  of  his 
"  difeafe,  and  faw  him  fufFer  the  moft  amazing 
"  pains.  Nor  was  poverty,  that  dreaded  evil 
"  to  which  you  could  not  fubmit,  wanting  to 
"  my  trials.  Though  my  hufband  is  by  his 
*'  profeffion  a  gentleman,  his  income  is  fo  fmall^ 
«'  that  I  and  my  children  have  often  wanted 
"  neceflaries  :  and  though  I  had  always  a 
"  weakly  conftitution,  I  have  helped  to  fupport 
"  my  family  by  the  labour  of  my  own  hands. 
*'  At  this  time  I  am  confuming,  by  daily  tor- 
*'  tures,  with  a  cancer  which  muft  fhortly  be 
*'  my  death.  My  pains,  perhaps,  might  be  mi- 
**  tigated  by  proper  affiftance,  though  nothing 
"  could  preferve  my  life ;  but  I  have  not  the 

"  means  to  obtain  that  affiftance." O  hold, 

interrupted  J,  my  foul  is  Shocked  at  the  enume- 
ration 
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ration  of  fuch  intolerable  fufferings.  How  is  it 
that  you  fupport  them  ?  Why  do  I  not  fee  you, 
in  de/pair  like  mine,  renounce  your  exiftence, 
and  put  yourfelf  out  of  the  reach  of  torment  ? 
But  above  all,  tell  me  how  it  is  poffible  for  you 
to  preferve,  amidft  fuch  complicated  raifery,  that 
appearance  of  cheerfulnefs  and  ferene  compla- 
cency which  (bines  fo  remarkably  in  your  coun- 
tenance, and  animates  every  look  and  motion  ? 

"  THAT  cheerfulnefs  and  complacency,"  ai*- 
fvrered  the  good  woman,  "  I  feel  in  my  heart. 
"  My  mind  is  not  only  ferene,  but  often -expe- 
"  riences  the  bigheit  emotions  of  joy  and  exul- 
"  tation,  that  the  brighteft  hopes  can  give." 
And  whence,  faid  I,  do  you  derive  this  afto- 
nifliing  art  of  extracting  joy  from  mifery,  and  of 
fmiling  amidft  all  the  terrors  of  pain,  forrow, 
poverty,  and  death  ?  She  wasfilent  a  moment  j 
then  ftepping  to  her  clofet,  reached  a  BIBLE, 
which  (he  put  into  my  hands.  "  See  there," 
(aid  (he,  "  the  volume  in  which  I  learn  this  art. 
«*  Here  I  am  taught,  that  everlafting  glory  is  in 
"  (lore  for  all  who  will  accept  it  upon  the 
"  terms  which  INFIXITE  PERFECTION  has  pre- 
"  fcribed  ;  here  I  am  promifed  confolation,  at- 
"  fiftance  and  fupport  from  the  LORD  OF  LIFE  ; 
"  and  here  I  am  a  flu  red  that  my  tranfient 
"  afflictions  are  only  meant  to  fit  me  for  eternal 
"  and  unfpeakable  happinefs.  This  happinefs 
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"  is  at  hand.  The  fhort  remainder  of  my  life 
"  feems  but  a  point,  beyond  which  opens  the 
"  glorious  profpect  of  immortality.  Thus  en- 
"  couraged,  how  fhould  I  be  dejected  ?  Thus 
"  fupported,  how  fhould  I  fink  ?  With  fuch 
"  profpects,  fuch  aflured  hopes,  how  can  I  be 
"  otherwife  than  happy  r" 

WHILE  fhe  fpoke,  her  eyes  fparkled,  and  her 
whole  face  feemed  animated  with  joy.  I  was 
flruck  with  her  manner,  as  well  as  her  words. 
Every  fyllable  {he  uttered  feemed  to  fink  into  my 
foul,  fo  that  I  never  can  forget  it.  I  refolved  to 
examine  a  religion,  which  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fuch  effects  as  I  could  not  attribute  either 
to  chance  or  error.  The  good  couple  preiTed 
me  with  fo  much  unaffected  kindnefs,  to  make 
their  little  parfonage  my  afylum  till  I  could  better 
difpofe  of  myfelf,  that  i  accepted  their  offer. 
Here,  with  the  alTiftance  of  the  clergyman,  who 
is  a  plain,  fenfible,  and  truly  pious  man,  I  have 
ftudied  theHoLY  SCRIPTURES, and  the  evidences 
of  their  authority.  But  after  reading  them  with 
candour  and  attention-,  I  found  all  the  extrinfic 
arguments  of  their  truth  fupcrfluous.  The  excel- 
lency of  their  precepts,  the  coufiftency  of  their 
doctrines,  and  the  glorious  motives  and  encou- 
ragements to  virtue  which  they  propofe,  together 
with  the  ftriking  example  I  had  before  my  eyes 
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of  their  falutary  effects,  left  me  no  doubt  of  their 
divine  authority. 

DURING  the  time  of  my  abode  here,  I  have 
been  witnefs  to  the  more  than  heroic,  the  joy- 
ful, the  triumphant  death  of  the  dear  good  wo- 
man. With  as  much  foftnefs  and  tendernefs  as 
ever  I  faw  in  a  female  character,  (he  (hewed 
moredauntlefs  intrepidity  than  the  fterneft  philo- 
fopher  or  the  proudeft  hero.  No  torment  could 
(hake  the  conftancy  of  her  foul,  or  length  of 
pain  wear  out  the  ftrength  of  her  patience.  Death 
was  to  her  an  obje<5l  not  of  horror  but  of  hope. 
When  I  heard  her  pour  forth  her  laft  breath  in 
thankfgiving,  and  Taw  the  fmile  of  extafy  remain 
on  her  pale  face  when  life  was  fled,  I  could  not 
help  crying  out  in  the  beautiful  language  I  had 
lately  learned  from  the  SACRED  WRITINGS, 
44  O  Death  !  where  is  thy  (ling  ?  O  Grave  ! 
•4  where  is  thy  victory  r" 

I  AM  now  preparing  to  leave  my  excellent 
benefactor,  and  get  my  bread  in  a  fervice,  to 
which  he  has  recommended  me,  in  a  neighbour- 
ing family.  A  ftate  of  fervitude,  to  which  once 
I  could  not  refolve  to  yield,  appears  no  longer 
dreadful  to  me ;  that  pride,  which  would  have 
made  it  galling,  CHRISTIANITY  has  fubdued, 
though  philofophy  attempted  it  in  vain.  As  a 
penitent,  I  fhould  gratefully  fubmit  to  mortifi- 
cation ;  but  as  a  CHRISTIAN,  I  find  myfelf  fupe- 

rior 
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rior  to  every  mortification,  except  the  fenfe  of 
guilt.  This  has  humbled  me  to  the  duft:  but 
the  full  aflfurances  that  are  given  me  by  the  SA- 
VIOUR OF  THE  WORLD,  of  the  DIVINE  pardon 
and  favour  upon  fincere  repentance,  have  calmed 
my  troubled  fpirit,  and  filled  my  mind  with  peace 
and  joy,  which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor 
take  away.  Thus,  without  any  change  for  the 
better  in  my  outward  circumftances,  1  find  my- 
il-lf  changed  from  a  diftracled,  poor,  defpairing 
wretch,  to  a  contented,  happy,  grateful  being  ; 
thankful  for,  and  pleafed  with  my  prefent  (late 
of  exigence,  yet  exulting  in  the  hope  of  quitting 
it  for  endlefs  glory  and  happinefs. 

O  !  SIR,  tell  the  unthinking  mortals,  who 
will  not  take  the  pains  of  inquiring  into  thofe 
truths  which  moft  concern  them,  and  who  are 
led  by  fafhion,  and  the  pride  of  human  reafon', 
into  a  contempt  for  the  SACRED  ORACLES  of 
GOD  ;  tell  them  thefe  amazing  effecls  of  the 
power  of  CHRISTIANITY  :  tell  them  this  truth 
which  experience  has  taught  me,  that,  "  Though 
'*  VICE  is  conftantly  attended  by  mifery,ViRTUE 
"  itfelf  cannot  confer  happinefs  in  this  world,  ex- 
*'  cept  it  is  animated  with  the  hopes  of  eternal 
"  blifs  in  the  world  to  come. 

Y  I  am,  &c. 

F  I  D  E  LI  A." 
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NUMB.  80.     SATURDAY,  Augufl  n,  1753- 

Nm  difunt  craffi  quidam^  qui  Jludiofos  ab  bujuf- 
modi  lioris  dfttrreanty  ceu  poeticis,  ut  vacant,  & 
ad  morum  integritatem  cfficifntibus.  Ego  vero  dig" 
ncs  cenfeo  quos  &  omnibus  in  ludis  preelegant 
adcUfcentifs  Uteraioret,  &  foi  legant  relegantque 
ffnos.  ERASMUS. 

There  are  not  wanting  perfons  fo  dull  and  in- 
fenfible,  as  to  deter  ftudents  from  reading  books 
of  this  kind,  which,  they  fay,  are  poetical,  and 
pernicious  to  the  purity  of  morals  :  but  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  they  are  not  only  worthy  to  be  read 
by  the  inftructors  of  youth  in  their  fchoels,  but 
that  the  old  and  experienced  fliould  again  and 
again  perufe  them. 

REATNESS,  novelty,  and  beauty,  are 
ufually  and  juftly  reckoned  the  three  prin- 
cipal fources  cf  the  pleafures  that  ftrike  the  ima- 
gination. If  the  ILIAD  be  allowed  to  abound 
in  objects  that  may  be  referred  to  the  firft  fpecies, 
yet  the  ODYSSEY  may  boaft  a  greater  number  of 
images  that  are  beautiful  and  uncommon.  The 
vaft  variety  of  fcenes  perpetually  Shifting  before 
us,  the  train  of  unexpected  events,  and  the 
many  fudden  turns  of  fortune  in  this  diversified 
poem,  muft  more  deeply  engage  the  reader,  and 

keep 
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keep  his  attention  more  alive  and  a&ive,  than  the 
martial  uniformity  of  the  ILIAD.  The  conti- 
nual glare  of  a  fingle  colour  that  unchangeably 
predominates  throughout  a  whole  piece,  is  apt  to 
dazzle  and  difguft  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  I  will 
not,  indeed,  prefume  to  fay  with  VOLTAIRE, 
that  among  the  greateft  admirers  of  antiquity, 
there  is  fcarce  one  to  be  found,  who  could  ever 
read  the  ILIAD  with  that  eagernefs  and  rapture, 
which  a  woman  feels  when  fhe  perufes  the  novel 
of  ZAYDE  j  but  will,  however,  venture  to  af- 
firm, that  the  SPECIOSA  MIRACULA  of  the 
ODYSSEY  are  better  calculated  to  excite  our 
Curiofity  and  wonder,  and  to  allure  us  forward 
with  unextinguifhed  impatience  to  the  cataftrcK 
phe,  than  the  perpetual  tumult  and  terror  that 
reign  through  the  ILIAD. 

THE  bmmdlefs  exuberance  of  his  imasination, 
his  unwearied  ipirit  and  fire,  <x.y.&y.e.T:w  •srtj^,  has 
enabled  HOMER  to  diverfify  the  defcriptions  of 
his  battles  with  many  circumftances  of  great 
variety  :  fometimes,  by  fyecifying  the  diiTerent 
characters,  ages,  profeUions,  or  nations,  of  his 
dying  heroes  j  fometimes  by  defcribing  different 
kinds  of  wounds  and  deaths  j  and  fometimes  by 
tender  and  pathetic  ftrokes,  which  remind  the 
reader  of  the  aged  parent  who  is  fondly  expefr,- 
ing  the  return  of  his  fon  juft  murdered,  of  the 
defolate  condition  of  the  widows  who  will  now 

be 
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he  enflaved,  and  of  the  children  that  will  be 
dafhed  againfl  the  ftoncs.  But  notwithstanding 
this  delicate  art  and  addrefs  in  the  poet,  the 
fubjecl  remains  the  fame  ;  and  from  this  fame- 
nefs,  it  will,  I  fear,  grow  tedious  and  infipid  to 
impartial  readers  ;  thefe  fmall  modifications  and 
adjuncts  are  not  fufficiently  efficacious  to  give 
the  grace  of  novelty  to  repetition,  and  to  make 
tautology  delightful  :  the  battles,  are,  indeed, 
nobly  and  varioufly  painted,  yet  ftill  they  are 
only  battles.  But  when  we  accompany  ULYSSES 
through  the  manifold  perils  he  underwent  by  fea 
and  land,  and  vifit  with  him  the  ftrange  nations 
to  which  the  anger  of  Neptune  has  driven  him> 
all  whofe  manners  and  cuftotns  are  defcribed  in 
the  moft  lively  and  pi&urefque  terms  j  when 
monfters  he  encoun' 


Jntipbatm,  Scyllamque,  &  turn  Cyclop  Charibdin  ; 

Antiphates  his  hideous  fcaft  devour, 

Chary  bd  is  bark  and  Polyphemus  roar  j  FRANCIS. 

when  we  fee  him  refufe  the  charms  of  Calypfo, 

and  the  cup  of  Circe  ;  when  we  defcend  with 

him  into  hell,  and  hear  him  converfe  with  all 

the  glorious  heroes  that  a/Tided  at  the  Trojan 

war  ;  when,  after  ftruggling  with  ten  thoufand 

difficult  unforefcen  and  almoft  unfurmount- 

able,  he  is  at  Jaft  rcftored  to  the  peaceable  pof- 

fcflioa 
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feflion  of  his  kingdom  and  his  queen  ;  when  fuch 
objects  as  thefe  are  difplayed,  fo  new  and  fo  in- 
terefring ;  when  all  the  defcriptions,  incidents, 
fcenes,  and  perfons,  differ  fo  widely  from  each 
other;  then  it  is  that  poetry  becomes  "  a  per- 
"  petual  feaft  of  neclared  fwcets,"  and  a  feaft 
of  fuch  an  exalted  nature,  as  to  produce  neither 
fatiety  or  difguft. 

BUT  befides  its  variety,  the  ODYSSEY  is  the 
moftamufing  and  entertaining  of  all  other  poems, 
on  account  of  the  pictures  it  preferves  to  us  of 
ancient  manners,  cuftoms,  Jaws,  and  politics, 
and  of  the  domeftic  life  of  the  heroic  ages.  The 
more  any  nation  becomes  polifhed,  the  more  the 
genuine  feelings  of  nature  are  difguifcd,  and  their 
manners  are  confequently  lefs  adapted  to  bear  a 
faithful  defcription.  Good-breed^ ^/fffeVfc^ 

un   tl*w  Jii^an —  •» — •"-*  *~" 

ments,  as  may  probably  provoke  or  offend  thofe 
with  whom  we  converie.  T  he  little  forms  and 
ceremonies  which  have  been  introduced  into  awl 
life  by  the  moderns,  arc  not  fuited  to  the  dignity 
and  fimplicity  of  the  EPIC  MUSE.  The  corona- 
tion feaft  of  an  European  monarch  would  not 
fhine  half  fo  much  in  poetry,  as  the  fimple  (up- 
per prepared  for  ULYSSES  at  the  Phaeacian 
court ;  the  gardens  of  ALCINOUS  are  much  fit 
for  defcription  than  thofe  of  Verfailles  ;  and 
•  NAUSICAA,  defending  to  the  river  to  warn  her 

garments^ 
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garments,  and  dancing  afierwards  upon  the 
banks  with  her  fellow-virgins,  like  Diana  amidft 
her  nymphs, 


r\ 
Tho'  all  are  fair,  (he  (bines  above  the  reft, 

is  a  far  more  graceful  figure,  than  the  moft  glit- 
tering lady  in  the  drawing-room,  with  a  com- 
plexion plaiftered  to  repair  the  vigils  of  cards, 
and  a  (hape  violated  by  a  ftifF  brocade  and  an  im- 
meafurable  hoop.  The  compliment  alfo  which 
ULYSSES  pays  to  his  innocent  unadorned  beauty, 
efpecially  when  he  compares  her  to  a  young 
palm-tree  of  Delos,  contains  more  gallantry  and 
elegance,  than  the  moft  applauded  fonnet  of  the 
politeft  French  marquis  that  ever  rhymed.  How- 
ever indelicate  I  may  be  eftecmed,  I  freely  con- 
fefs  I  had  rather  fit  in  the  grotto  cf  CALYPSO, 
than  in  the  moft  pompous  faloon  of  Louis  XV. 
The  tea  and  the  card-tables  can  be  introduced 
with  propriety  and  fuccefs  only  in  the  mock- 
heroic,  as  they  have  been  very  happily  in  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock  :  but  the  prefent  modes  of 
life  muft  be  forgotten  when  we  attempt  any 
thing  in  the  ferious  or  fublime  poetry  ;  for  hero- 
ifm  difdains  the  luxurious  refinements,  the  falfe 
delicacy  and  ftate  of  modern  ages.  The  prime- 
val, I  was  about  to  fay,  patriarchal  fimplicity  of 

manners 
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manners  difplayed  in  the  ODYSSEY,  is  a  perpe- 
tual fource  of  true  poetry,  is  inexpreffibly  pleaf- 
ing  to  all  who  are  uncorrupted  by  the  bufinefs 
and  the  vanities  of  life,  and  may  therefore  prove- 
equally  inftruftive  and  captivating  to  younger 
readers. 

IT  feems  to  be  a  tenet  univerfally  received 
among  common  critics,  as  certain  and  iridifput- 
able,  that  images  and  characters  of  peaceful  and 
domeftic  life  are  not  fo  difficult  to  be  drawn,  as 
pictures  of  war  and  fury.  I  own  myfelf  of  a 
quite  contrary  opinion ;  and  think  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  Andromache  parting  with  Heeler  in  the 
ILIAD,  and  the  tender  circumftance  of  the  child 
Aflyanax  ftarting  back  from  his  father's  helmet, 
and  clinging  to  the  bofom  of  his  nurfe,  are  as 
great  efforts  of  the  imagination  of  HOMER,  as 
the  dreadful  picture  of  Achilles  fighting  with  the 
rivers,  or  dragging  the  carcafs  of  He&or  at  his 
chariot-wheels  :  the  behaviour  of  HECUBA, 
when  fhe  points  to  the  breaft  that  had  fuckled 
her  dear  HECTOR,  is  as  finely  conceived  as  the 
mod  gallant  exploits  of  DIOMEDE  and  AJAX  : 
the  NATURAL  is  as  ftrong  an  evidence  of  true 
genius,  as  the  SUBLIME.  It  is  in  fuch  images 
the  ODYSSEY  abounds :  the  fuperior  utility  of 
which,  as  they  more  nearly  concern  and  more 
ftrongly  affect  us,  need  not  be  pointed  out.  Let 
LONGJNUS  admire  the  majefly  of  Neptune  whirl- 
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ing  his  chariot  over  the  deep,  furrounded  by  lea 
monfters  that  gambolled  before  their  king;  the 
defcription  of  the  dog  Argus,  creeping  to  the  feet 
of  his  mafter,  whom  he  alone  knew  in  his  dif- 
guife,  and  expiring  with  joy  for  his  return,  is  fo 
inexpreffibly  pathetic,  that  it  equals,  if  not  exceeds 
any  of  the  magnificent  and  bolder  images  which 
that  excellent  critic  hath  produced  in  his  treatife 
on  the  fublime.  He  juftly  commends  the  prayer 
of  Ajax,  who,  when  he  was  furrounded  with  a 
thick  darknefs  that  prevented  the  difplay  of  his 
prowefs,  begs  of  Jupiter  only  to  remove  the 
clouds  that  involved  him  ;  "  and  then,"  fays  he, 
"  defrroy  me  if  thou  wilt  in  the  day- light;" 
Iv  £1  (pxti  v.y.\  oA£<7<rc>.  But  furely  the  reflections 
which  ULYSSES  makes  toAmphinomus,  the  mofl 
virtuous  of  the  fuitors,  concerning  the  mifery 
and  vanity  of  man,  will  be  found  to  deferve  equal 
commendations,  if  we  confider  their  propriety, 
folemnity,  and  truth.  Our  hero,  in  the  difguife 
of  a  beggar,  had  juft  been  fpurned  at  and  ridi- 
culed by  the  reft  of  the  riotous  lovers,  but  is 
kindly  relieved  by  Amphinomus,  whofe  beha- 
viour is  finely  contrafted  to  the  brutality  of  his 
brethren.  Upon  which  ULYSSES  fays,  **  Hear 
"  me,  O  Amphinomus  !  and  ponder  the  words 
"  I  fhall  fpeak  unto  thee.  Of  all  creatures  that 
**  breathe  or  creep  upon  the  earth,  the  moft 
"  weak  and  impotent  is  man.  For  he  never 
7  "  thinks 
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**  thinks  that  evils  fhall  befal  him  at  another 
*'  feafon,  while  the  Gods  beftow  on  him  ftrength 
*'  and  happinefs.  But  when  the  immortal  Gods 
*'  affli&him  with  adverfity,  he  bears  it  with  tm- 
**  wilKngnefs  and  repining.  Such  is  the  mind 
"  of  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  that  it  changes  as 
<c  Jupiter  fends  happinefs  or  mifery.  I  once 
"  numbered  myfelf  among  the  happy,  and  elated 
*'  with  profperity  and  pride,  and  relying  on  my 
*c  family  and  friends,  committed  many  a£ts  of 
*<  injuftice.  But  let  no  man  be  proud  or  unjuff, 
"  but  receive  whatever  gifts  the  Gods  beftow  on 
"  him  with  humility  and  filence."  I  chofe  to 
tranflate  this  fententious  paflage  as  literally  as 
poffible,  to  preferve  the  air  of  its  venerable  h'm- 
plicity  and  finking  folemnity.  If  we  recollect 
the  fpeaker,  and  the  occafion  of  the  fpeech,  we 
cannot  fail  of  being  deeply  affe&cd.  Can  we, 
therefore,  forbear  giving  our  aiTent  to  the  truth 
of  the  title  which  ALCIDAMAS,  according  to 
ARISTOTLE  in  his  rhetoric,  beftows  on  the 
ODYSSEY  ;  who  calls  it  "  a  beautiful  mirror  of 
**  human  life,"  xaAcv  a'vOpwTnKs  j3i»i  Karo-rrlfov. 

HOMER,  in  the  ILIAD,  refembles  the  river 
Nile,  when  it  defcends  in  a  cataracl  that  deafens 
and  aftonifhes  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  In 
the  ODYSSEY,  he  is  ftill  like  the  fame  Nile,  when 
its  genial  inundations  gently  diffufe  fertility  and 
fatncfs  over  the  peaceful  plains  of  Egypt. 
Z 
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NOMB.  81.     TUESDAY,  Au^ujt  14,  1753. 

A7/  defperandum.  HOR. 

Avaunt  dcfpair. 

I  HAVE  fometimes  heard  itdifputed  in  con- 
verfation,  whether  it  be  more  laudable  or 
deferable,  that  a  man  fhould  think  too  highly  or 
too  meanly  of  himfelf :  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed 
to  be  beft,  that  he  fhould  think  rightly:  but 
fmce  a  fallible  being  will  always  make  fome  de- 
viations from  exa&  rectitude,  it  is  not  wholly 
ufelefs  to  enquire  towards  which  fide  it  is  lifer 
to  decline. 

THE  prejudices  of  mankind  feem  to  favour 
him  who  errs  by  under- rating  his  own  powers  ; 
be  is  confidered  as  a  modeft  and  harmlefs  mem- 
ber of  fociety,  not  likely  to  break  the  peace  by 
competition,  to  endeavour  after  fuch  fplendorof 
reputation  as  may  dim  the  ludre  of  oihers,  or  to 
interrupt  any  in  the  enjoyment  of  themfelves  ; 
he  is  no  man's  rival,  and,  therefore,  may  be 
every  man's  friend. 

THE  opinion  which  a  man  entertains  of  him- 
felf ought  to  be  diftinguifhed,  in  order  to  an  ac- 
curate difcuffion  of  this  queftion,  as  it  relates  to 
perfons  or  to  things.  To  think  highly  of  our- 
feives  in  comparifon  with  other?,  to  aflume  by 
our  own  authority  that  precedence  which  none 

VOL.  III.  F  is 
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is  willing  to  grant,  mufl  be-always  invidious  and 
offenfive  ;  but  to  rate  our  powers  high  in  pro- 
portion to  things,  and  imagine  ourfelvcs  equal  to 
great  undertakings,  while  we  leave  others  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  the  fame  abilities)  cannot  with  equal 
juftice  provoke  cenfure. 

IT  muft  be  confefled,  that  felf-love  may  dif- 
pofe  us  to  decide  too  haftily  in  our  own  favour : 
but  who  is  hurt  by  the  miftake  ?  If  we  are  in- 
cited by  this  vain  opinion  to  attempt  more  than 
we  can  perform,  ours  is  the  labour,  and  ours  is 
the  difgrace. 

BUT  he  that  dares  to  think  well  of  himfeif, 
will  not  always  prove  to  be  miftakcn  ;  and  the 
good  effe&s  of  his  confidence  will  then  appear 
in  great  attempts  and  great  performances  :  if  he 
fhould  not  fully  compleat  his  dcfign,  he  will  at 
leaft  advance  it  fo  far  as  to  leave  an  eafier  talk 
for  him  that  fucceeds  him  ;  and  even  though  he 
fhould  wholly  fail,  he  will  fail  with  honour. 

BUT  from  the  oppofite  error,  from  torpid  de- 
fpondency  can  come  no  advantage ;  it  is  the  froft 
of  the  foul,  which  binds  up  all  its  powers,  and 
congeals  life  in  perpetual  fterility.  He  that  has 
no  hopes  of  fuccefs,  will  make  no  attempts  j 
and  where  nothing  is  attempted,  nothing  can 
be  done. 

EVERY  man  fhould,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
maintain  in  himfelf  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 

powers 
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powers  of  the  human  mind  ;  which  are  perhaps, 
in  every  man,  greater  than  they  appear,  and 
might,  by  diligent  cultivation,  be  exalted  to  a 
degree  beyond  what  their  pofleflbr  prefumes  to 
believe.  There  is  fcarce  any  man  but  has  found 
himfelf  able,  at  the  inftigation  of  neceffity,  to  do 
what  in  a  flate  of  leifure  and  deliberation  he 
would  have  concluded  "rmpoffible ;  and  feme  of 
our  fpecies  have  fignalized  themfelves  by  fuch 
achievements,  as  prove  that  there  are  few  things 
above  human  hope. 

IT  has  been  the  policy  of  all  nations  to  pre- 
fcrve,  by  fome  public  monuments,  the  memory 
of  thofe  who  have  ferved  their  country  by  great 
exploits ;  there  is  the  fame  reafon  for  continuing 
or  reviving  the  names  of  thofe,  whofe  extenfive 
abilities  have  dignified  humanity.  An  honeft 
emulation  may  be  alike  excited  ;  and  the  philo- 
fopher's  curiofity  may  be  inflamed  by  a  catalogue 
of  the  works  of  Boyle  or  Bacon,  as  Tbetniftocles 
was  kept  awake  by  the  tropliies  of  Miltiades. 

AMONG  the  favourites  of  nature  that  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  world,  en- 
riched  with  various  endowments  and  contra- 
rieties of  excellence,  none  feems  to  have  been 
more  exalted  above  the  common  rate  of  hu- 
manity, than  the  man  known  about  two  centu- 
ries ago  by  the  appellation  of  the  ADMIRABLE 
CRICHTCS  ;  of  whofe  hiftory,  whatever  we  may 
F  2  fupprefs 
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fupprcfs  as  furpafling  credibility,  yet  we  {hall, 
upon  inconteftible  authority,  relate  enough  to 
rank  him  among  prodigies. 

"  VIRTUE,"  fays  Virgi',  "  is  better  accepted 
"  \vhen  it  comes  in  a  pleafing  form  :"  the  perfon 
of  CRICHTON  was  eminently  beautiful ;  but  his 
beauty  was  confident  with  fuch  activity  and 
Strength,  that  in  ftncing  he  would  fpring  atone 
bound  the  length  of  twenty  feet  upon  his  antago- 
niir. ;  and  he  ufed  the  fword  in  either  hand  with 
fuch  force  and  dexterity,  that  fcarce  any  one  had 
courage  to  engage  him. 

HAVING  ftudicd  at  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland^ 
he  went  to  Paris  in  his  twenty-firfr.  year,  and 
affixed  on  the  gate  of  the  college  of  Navarre  a 
kind  of  challenge  to  the  learned  of  that  univerfity 
to  difpute  with  him  on  a  certain  day  :  offering  to 
his  opponents,  whoever  they  iho-uld  be,  the 
choice  often  languages,  and  of  all  the  faculties 
and  fcicnces.  On  the  day  appointed  three  thou- 
fand  auditors  aff^mbled,  when  four  doctors  of 
the  church  and  fifty  matters  appeared  againft 
him  ;  and  one  of  his  antagonifts  confefTes,  that 
the  doctors  were  defeated  ;  that  he  gave  proofs 
of  knowledge  above  the  reach  of  man  ;  and  that 
a  hundred  years  patted  without  food  or  fleep, 
would  not  be  fufficient  for  the  attainment  of  his 
learning.  After  a  difputation  of  nine  hours  he 
was  prcfented  by  the  prefident  and  profeflurs 

with 
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with  a  diamond  and  a  purfe  of  gold,  and  dif- 
mifled  with  repeated  acclamations. 

FROM  Paris  he  went  away  to  Rome,  where 
he  made  the  fame  challenge,  and  had  in  the 
prefence  of  the  pope  and  cardinals  the  fame 
faccefs.  Afterwards  he  contracted  at  Venice  an 
acquaintance  with  Aldus  Manutius,  by  whom  he 
was  introduced  to  the  learned  of  that  city  :  then 
vifited  Padua,  where  he  engaged  in  another 
public  difputation,  beginning  his  performance 
with  an  extemporal  poem  in  praife  of  the  city 
and  the  aflembly  then  prefent,  and  concluding 
with  an  oration  equally  unpremeditated  in  com- 
mendation of  ignorance. 

HE  afterwards  published  another  challenge,  in 
which  he  declared  himfelf  ready  to  detect  the 
errors  of  Ariftotle  and  all  his  commentators, 
either  in  the  common  forms  of  logic>  or  in  any 
which  his  antagcnifts  (hould  propofe  of  a  hun- 
dred different  kinds  of  verfe. 

THESE  acquifitions  of  learning,  however  ftu- 
pendous,  were  not  gained  at  the  expencc  of  any 
pleafure  which  youth  generally  indulges,  or  by 
the  omiffion  of  any  accomplishment  in  which  it 
becomes  a  gentleman  to  excel  :  he  pracliled  in 
great  perfection  the  arts  of  drawing  and  painting, 
he  was  an  eminent  performer  in  both  vocal  and 
inftrumental  mufic,  he  danced  with  uncommon 
gracefulnefs,  and  on  the  day  after  his  difputation 
F  3  at 
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at  Paris  exhibited  his  Hull  in  horfemanfhip  before 
the  court  of  France,  where,  at  a  public  match  of 
tilting,  he  bore  away  the  ring  upon  his  lance 
fifteen  times  together. 

HE  excelled  likewife  in  domeftic  games  of 
lefs  dignity  and  reputation  ;  and  in  the  interval 
between  his  challenge  ami  difputation  at  Paris, 
he  fpent  fo  much  of  his  time  at  cards,  dice,  and 
tennis,  that  a  lampoon  was  fixed  upon  the  gate 
of  the  Sorbonne,  directing  thofe  that  would  fee 
this  monfter  of  erudition,  to  look  for  him  at  the 
tavern. 

So  extenfive  was  his  acquaintance  with  life 
and  manners,  that  in  an  Italian  comedy,  com* 
pofed  by  himfelf,  and  exhibited  before  the  court 
of  Mantua,  he  is  faid  to  have  perfonated  fifteen 
different  characters ;  in  all  which  he  might  fuc- 
ceed  without  great  difficulty,  fince  he  had  fuch 
power  of  retention,  that  once,  hearing  an  oration 
of  an  hour,  he  would  repeat  it  exadlly,  and  in 
the  recital  follow  the  fpeaker  through  all  his  va- 
riety of  tone  and  gefticulation. 

NOIL  was  his  /kill  in  arms  lefs  than  in  learning, 
or  his  courage  inferior  to  his  fkill  :  there  was  a 
prize-fighter  at  Mantua,  who  travelling  about 
the  world,  according  to  the  barbarous  cuftom  cf 
that  age,  as  a  general  challenger,  had  defeated 
the  moft  celebrated  matters  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  j  and  in  Mantua,  where  he  then  refided, 

had 
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had  killed  three  that  appeared  againft  him.  The 
duke  repented  that  be  had  granted  him  his  pro- 
tection ;  when  CRICHTCX,  looking  on  his  fan- 
guinarv  fuccefs  with  indignation,  cffered  to  ftik£ 
fifteen  hundred  piftolcs,  and  mount  the  ftagc 
agatnA  him.  The  duke,  with  fome  relu&ance, 
;d,  and  on  the  day  fixed  the  combatants 
appeared  :  their  weapon  feerns  to  have  been  fingJe 
rapier,  which  was  then  newly  introduced  in 
Italy.  The  prize-fighter  advanced  with  great 
violence  and  fiercenefs,  and  CRICHTON  con- 
tented hirr.feif  calmly  to  ward  his  pailcs,  and 
ft<0ercd  him  to  exhauft  his  vigour  by  his  own 
furr.  CP.ICHTON  then  became  the  ailailant  j 
2nd  prcfied  upon  him  with  fuch  force  and  agility, 
that  he  thruft  him  thrice  through  the  body,  and 
few  htm  expire :  he  then  divided  the  prize  he 
had  woo  among  the  widows  whofe  hu&ands  had 
been  killed. 

THE  death  of  this  wonderful  man  ffhould  be 
willing  to  conceal,  did  1  not  know  that  even- 
reader  will  inquire  curioufly  after  that  fatal  hour, 
which  is  common  to  all  human  beings,  how- 
ever diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  nature  or 
by  fortune. 

THE    duke   of  Mantua  having  received  fo 

many  proofs  of  his  various  merit,  made  him  tutor 

to  his  tun  Vincentio  di  Gonzaga,  a  prince  of 

!oore  manners  and  turbulent  difpofition.  On  this 

F  4  occafion 
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occaficn  it  was,  tliat  he  compofed  the  comedy 
in  which  he  exhibited  fo  many  different  charac- 
ters with  cxacl:  propriety.  But  his  honour  was 
of  fho:t  continuance;  Tor  as  he  was  one  night 
in  the  time  of  Carnival  rambling  about  the 
fir.°cts,  with  his  guitar  in  his  hand,  he  was 
attacked  by  fix  men  mafked.  Neither  his  courage 
nor  (kill  in  this  exigence  deferted  him  ;  he  op- 
pofed  them  with  fuch  activity  and  fpirit,  that  he 
loon  difperdd  them,  and  disarmed  their  leader, 
who  throwing  ofF  his  ir.afk,  difcovered  himfelf  to 
be  the  prince  his  pupil.  CRICHTON  falling  on 
his  knees,  took  his  own  fword  by  the  point,  and 
pnefented  it  to  the  prince  ;  who  immediately 
leized  it,  and  inftigated,  as  fome  fay,  by  jealoufy, 
according  to  others,  only  by  drunken  fury  and 
brutal  rcientmfnt,  thrufihim  through  the  heart. 

THUS  -was  the  ADMIRABLE  CRICHTON 
brought  into  that  ftate,  in  which  he  could  excel 
the  meanclt  of  mankind  only  by  a  few  empty  ho- 
nours paid  to  his  memory  :  the  court  of  Mantua 
teftified  their  efteem  by  a  public  mourning,  the 
contemporary  wits  were  profufe  of  their  enco- 
miums, and  the  palaces  of  Italy  were  adorned 
with  pidlures,  reprcfenting  him  on  horftback 
with  a  lance  in  one  hand  and  a  book  in  the  o:her. 
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Nimc  fan  quid  Jit  AMOR.  VnLc. 

Now  know  I  what  is  Icve. 
• 

THOUGH  the  danger  of  difappoiatmrnt 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  height  of 
expectation,  yet  I  this  day  claim  the  attention  of 
the  ladies,  and  profefs  to  teach  an  art  by  whichv 
all  may  obtain  what  has  hitherto  been  deemed 
the  prerogative  of  a  few ;  an  art  by  which  their 
predominant  paffion  may  be  gratified,  and  their 
conquefts  not  only  extended  but  fccured  ^  "  The 
*•  art  of  being  PRETTY." 

BUT  though  my  (ubje&  may  intereft  the  ladies, 
k  may,  perhaps,  oficnd  thofe  profound  moralifts,. 
who  have  long  hnce  determined,  that  BEAUTY. 
ought  rather  to  be  defpifed  than  dellred  ;  that, 
like  ftrength,  it  is  a  mere  natural  excellence,  the 
efFefl  of  caufss  wholly  out  of  our  power,  and 
not  intended  either  as  the  pledge  of  happinefk  or 
the  diftincilon  of  oicxit. 

To  thefe  gendemen  I  wall  remark,  that  beauty, 
is  among  thofe  qualities,  which  no  effort  of  hu- 
man wit  could  ever  bring  into  contempt :  it  is, 
therefore,  to  be  wifhed  at  ieair,  th.t  beauty  was 
in  fonie  degree  dependent  upon  SENTIMENT  and 
F  5  MANNERS, 
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MANNERS,  that  fo  high  a  privilege  might  not 
be  poflefled  by  the  unworthy,  and  that  human 
reafon  might  no  longer  fuffer  the  mortification 
of  thofe  who  are  compelled  to  adore  an  idol, 
which  differs  from  a  ftone  or  a  log  only  by  the 
fkill  of  the  artificer  :  and  if  they  cannot  them- 
fclves  behold  beauty  with  indifference,  they 
muft  furcly  approve  an  attempt  to  fhew  that  it 
merits  their  regard. 

I  SHALL,  however,  principally  confider  that 
fpecies  of  beauty  which  is  expreffed  in  the  coun- 
tenance j  for  this  alone  is  peculiar  to  human 
beings,  and  is  not  lefs  complicated  than  their 
nature.  In  the  countenance  there  are  but  two 
requifites  to  perfect  BEAUTY,  which  are  wholly 
produced  by  external  caufes,  colour  and  propor- 
tion: and  it  will  appear,  that  even  in  common 
eftimation  thefe  are  not  the  chief,  but  that  though 
there  may  be  beauty  without  them,  yet  there 
cannot  be  beauty  without  fomething  more. 

THE  fineft  features,  ranged  in  the  moft  exact 
fymmetry,  and  heightened  by  the  moft  blooming 
complexion,  muft  be  animated  before  they  can 
ftrike  :  and  when  they  are  animated,  will  gene- 
rally excite  the  fame  pafllons  which  they  exprefs. 
If  they  are  fixed  in  the  dead  calm  of  infenfibility, 
they  will  be  examined  without  emotion  j  and  if 
they  do  not  exprefs  kindnefs,  they  will  be  beheld 
without  love,  Looks  of  contempt,  difdain,  or 

malevolence, 
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malevolence,  will  be  reflected,  as  from  a  mirror, 
by  every  countenance  on  which  they  are  turned  ; 
and  if  a  wanton  alpecl  excites  defire,  it  is  but 
like  that  of  a  favage  for  his  prey,  which  cannot 
be  gratified  without  the  deftru&ion  of  its  object. 

AMONG  particular  graces  the  dimple  has  al- 
ways been  allowed  the  pre-eminence,  and  the 
reafon  is  evident ;  dimples  are  produced  by  a 
fmile,  and  a  fmile  is  an  expreflion  of  compla- 
cency :  fo  the  contraction  of  the  brows  into  a- 
frown,  as  it  is  an  indication  of  a  contrary  tem- 
per, has  always  been  deemed  a  capital  defect. 

THE  lover  is  generally  at  a  lofs  to  define  the 
beauty,  by  which  his  paffion  was  fuddenly  and 
irrefiilibly  determined  to  a  particular  object  j  but 
this  could  never  happen,  if  it  depended  upon  any 
known  rule  of  proportion,  upon  the  fhape  or 
difpoiition  of  the  features,  or  the  colour  of  the 
fkin  :  he  tells  you,  that  it  is  fomething  which  he 
cannot  fully  exprefs,  fomething  not  fixed  in  any 
part,  but  diffufed  over  the  whole  ;  he  calls  it  a 
fwcetnefs,  a  foftnefs,  a  placid  fenfibility,  or 
gives  it  fome  other  appellation  which  connects 
beauty  with  SENTIMENT,  and  exprefles  a  charm 
which  is  not  peculiar  to  any  let  of  features,  but 
is  perhaps  poflible  to  all. 

THIS  beauty,  however,  does  not  always  con- 

fift  in  fmiles,  but  varies  as  expreflions  of  meek- 

nefs  and  kindnefs  vary  with  their  objects  ;  it  is 

F  6  extremely 
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extremely  forcible  in  the  filent  complaint  of  pa- 
tient fuffcrance,  the  tender  folicitude  of  friend - 
fliip,  and  the  glow  of  filial  obedience  ;  and  in 
tears  whether  of  joy,  of  pity,  or  of  grief,  it  is 
almofl:  irrefiftible. 

THIS  is  the  charm  which  captivates  without 
the  aid.  of  nature,  and  without  which  her  ut- 
rnoft  bounty  is  ineffectual.  But  it  cannot  be 
duimcd  as  a  mafk  to  conceal  infenfibility  or 
malevolence  ;  it  muft  be  the  genuine  eflecl  of 
corresponding  fentiments,  or  it  will  imprefs 
upon  the  countenance  a  new  and  more  difguft- 
ing  deformity,  AFFECTATION  ;  it  will  produce 
the  grin,  the  fimper,  the  flare,  the  languifh,  the 
pout,  and  innumerable  other  grimaces,  that  ren- 
der folly  ridiculous,  and  change  pity  to  con- 
tempt. By  fome,  indeed,  this  fpecies  of  hypo- 
crify  has  been  pradifed  with  fuch  Hill  as  (o 
deceive  fupeificial  obfervers,  though  it  can  de- 
ceive even  thefe  but  for  a  moment.  Looks 
which  do  not  correfpond  with  the  heart,  cannot 
be  aflumed  without  labour,  nor  continued  with- 
out pain  ;  the  motive  to  relinquifh  them  muft, 
therefore,  foon  preponderate,  and  the  afpeft  and 
apparel  of  thevifit  will  be  laid  by  together;  the 
fmiles  and  the  languifhments  of  art  will  vanifh, 
and  the  fiercenefs  of  rage,  or  the  gloom  of  dif- 
content,  will  either  obfcure  or  deftroy  all  the 
elegance  of  fymmetry  and  complexion. 

THE 
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THE  artificial  afpect  is,  indeed,  as  wretched 
a  fubftitute  for  the  expreffion  of  fentiment,  as 
the  fmear  of  paint  for  the  blufhes  of  health  :  it  is 
not  only  equally  tranfient,  and  equally  liable  to 
detection  ;  but  as  paint  leaves  the  countenance 
yet  more  withered  and  ghaftly,  the  paflions  burft 
out  with  more  violence  after  reftraint,  the 
features  become  more  diftorted,  and  excite  more 
determined  averfion. 

BEAUTY,  therefore,  depends  principally  upon 
the  mind,  and  confequemly  may  be  influenced 
by  education.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the 
predominant  paffion  may  generally  be  difcovered 
in  the  countenance ;  becaufe  the  mufcles  by 
which  it  is  exprefied,  being  almoft  perpetually 
contracted,  lofe  their  tone,  and  never  totally 
relax  ;  fo  that  the  expreffion  remains  when  the 
paluon  is  fufpended  :  thus  an  angry,  a  difdainfu], 
a  fubtle,  and  a  fufpicious  temper,  ia  A'fplayed 
in  characters  that  are  almoft  univerfally  un- 
derftood.  It  is  equally  true  of  the  pleafing  and 
the  fofter  paflions,  that  they  leave  their  figna- 
tures  upon  the  countenance  when  they  ceafe  to 
acl :  the  prevalence  'of  thefe  paflions,  therefore, 
produces  a  mechankal  effect  upon  the  afpect, 
and  gives  a  turn  and  caft  to  the  features  which 
make  a  more  favourable  and  forcible  impreffion 
upon  the  mind  of  others,  than  any  charm  pro- 
duced by  mere  external  caufes. 

NEITHER 
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NEITHER  does  the  beauty  which  depends 
upon  temper  and  fentiment,  equally  endanger  the 
pofieflbr ;  "  It  is,"  to  ufe  an  eaftern  metaphor, 
"  like  the  towers  of  a  city,  not  only  an  orna- 
"  ment,  but  a  defence  :"  if  it  excites  defire, 
it  at  once  controuls  and  refines  it  j  it  repreffes 
with  awe,  it  foftens  with  delicacy,  and  it  wins 
to  imitation.  The  love  of  reafon  and  of  virtue 
is  mingled  with  the  love  of  beauty  j  becaufe 
this  beauty  is  little  more  than  the  emanation  of 
intellectual  excellence,  which  is  not  an  object 
of  corporeal  appetite.  As  it  excites  a  purer 
paffion,  it  alfo  more  forcibly  engages  to  fidelity  : 
every  man  finds  himfelf  more  powerfully  re- 
ftrained  from  giving  p;.in  to  goodnefs  than  to 
beauty;  and  every  look  of  a  countenance  in 
which  they  are  blended,  in  which  beauty  is  the 
expreflion  of  goodnefs,  is  a  filent  reproach  of 
the  firft  irregular  wilh ;  and  the  purpofe  imme- 
diately appears  to  be  difmgenuous  and  cruel,  by, 
which  the  tender  hope  of  ineffable  affection 
would  be  difappointed,  the  placid  confidence  of 
unfufpe&ing  fimplicity  abufed,  and  the  peace 
even  of  virtue  endangered,  by  the  moft  fordid 
infidelity,  and  the  breach  of  the  ftiongeft  obli- 
gations. 

BUT  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite  muft  perifli. 
When  the  factitious  beauty  has  laid  by  her  fmiles; 
when  the  luftre  of  her  eyes  and  the  bloom  of 

her 
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her  cheeks  have  loft  their  influence  with  their 
novelty  ;  what  remains  but  a  tyrant  diverted  of 
power,  who  will  never  be  feen  without  a  mixture 
of  indignation  and  difdain  ?  The  only  defire 
which  this  object  could  gratify,  will  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  another,  not  only  without  reluctance, 
but  with  triumph.  As  refentment  will  fucceed 
to  difappointment,  a  defire  to  mortify  will  fuc- 
ceed to  a  defire  to  pleafe ;  and  the  hufband  may 
be  urged  to  folioit  a  miftrefs,  merely  by  a  re- 
membrance of  the  beauty  of  his  wife,  which 
lafted  only  till  {he  was  known. 

LET  it,  therefore,  be  remembered,  that  none 
can  be  difciples  of  the  GRACES,  but  in  the 
fchool  of  VIRTUE  ;  and  that  thofe  who  wifli  to 
be  LOVELY,  muft  Irarn  early  to  be  GOOD, 
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lllic  enlm  debet  toto  animo  a  poeta  in  dijfolutionem 
nodiy  agi ;  eaque  praclpua  fabula  pars  eft  qua  re- 
quirit  plurlmum  diligent'ue.  CICERO. 

The  poet  ought  to  exert  his  whole  ftrength 
and  fpirit  in  the  folution  of  his  plot ;  which  is 
the  principal  part  of  the  fable,  and  requires  the 
utmoft  diligence  and  care. 

OF  the  three  only  perfect  EPOPEES,  which, 
in  the  compafs  of  fo  many  ages,  human 
wit  has  been  able  to  produce,  the  conduct  and 
conftitution  of  the  ODYSSEY  feem  to  be  the 
mod  artificial  and  judicious. 

ARISTOTLE  obferves,  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  fables,  the  fimple  and  the  complex.  A  fable 
in  tragic  or  epic  poetry,  is  denominated  fimpler 
when  the  events  it  contains  follow  each  other 
in  a  continued  and  unbroken  tenour,  without  a 
RECOGNITION  or  difcovery,  and  without  a  PE- 
RIPETIE  or  unexpected  change  of  fortune.  A 
fable  is  called  complex,  when  it  contains  both  a. 
difcovery  and  a  peripetie.  And  this  great  critic, 
whofe  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  con- 
ftrmmate,  determines,  that  fables  of  the  latter 
fpecies  far  excel  thofe  of  the  former,  becaufe 

they 
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they  more  deeply  intereft  and  more  irrefiftibly 
move  the  reader,  by  adding  furprize  and  aftonifh- 
mcnt  to  every  other  paSon  which  they  excite. 

THE  philofopher,  agreeably  to  this  obferva- 
tion,  prefers  the  (EDIFUS  of  SOPHOCLES,  and 
(he  IPHIGENIA  in  Tauris  and  ALCESTES  of 
KURIPIDES,  to  the  AJAX,  PHILOCTETES,  and 
MEDEA  of  the  fame  writers,  and  to  the  PRO- 
METHEUS of  ESCHYLUS  :  becaufe  thefe  laft  are 
all  uncomplicated  fables ;  that  is,  the  evils  and 
misfortunes  that  befal  the  perfonages  reprefcnted 
in  thefe  dramas,  are  unchangeably  continued 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  each  piece. 
For  the  fame  reafons,  the  ATHALIAH  of  RA- 
CIXE,  and  theMEROPE's  of  MAFFEI  and  VOL- 
TAIRE, are  beyond  companion  the  moft  airecling 
ftofies  that  hive  been  bandied  by  any  modern 
tragic  writer  :  the  difcoveries,  that  JOAS  is  the 
king  of  Ifrael,  and  that  EGISTUS  is  the  fon  of 
MEROPE,  who  had  juft  ordered  him  to  be  mur- 
dered, are  fo  unexpected,  but  yet  fo  probable, 
that  they  may  juftly  be  efteemed  very  great  efforts 
of  judgment  and  genius,  and  contribute  to  place 
thefe  two  poems  at  the  head  of  dramatic  cotn- 
poiitio: 

THE  fable  of  the  ODYSSEY  being  complex, 
and  containing  a  d.fcovery  and  a  change  in  the 
fortune  of  its  hero,  is  upon  thrs  fingle  confider- 
ation,  exciufive  of  its  other  beauties,  if  we  follow 

the 
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the  principles  of  ARISTOTLE,  much  fuperior  to 
the  fables  of  the  ILIAD  and  the  ^£NEID,  which 
are  both  fimple  and  unadorned  with  a  peripetie 
or -recognition.  The  naked  ftory  of  this  poem, 
ftript  of  all  its  ornaments>  and  of  the  very  names 
of  the  characters,  is  exhibited  by  ARISTOTLE  in 
the  following  paflage,  which  is  almoft  literally 
tran  (la  ted. 

"  A  MAN  is  for  fevcral  years  abfent  from  his 
ct  home;  Neptune  continually  watches  and  per- 
"  fccutes  him  ;  his  retinue  being  deftroyed,  he 
"  remains  alone  :  but  while  his  eftate  is  wailing 
**  by  the  fuitors  of  his  wife,  and  his  fon's  life  h 
41  plotted  againft,  he  himfelf  fuddenly  arrives 
"  after  many  ftorms  at  fea,  difcovers  himfelf  to 
"  fome  of  his  friends,  falls  on  the  fuitors,  efta- 
4*  blifhes  himfelf  in  fafety,  and  deftroys  his  ene- 
'*  mies.  This  is  what  is  eflential  to  the  fable  j 
44  the  epifodes  make  up  the  reft." 

FROM  thefe  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  the 
fable  of  the  ODYSSEY  in  general,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  confider  it  more  minutely.  The  two 
chief  parts  of  every  epic  fable  are  its  INTRIGUE 
or  PLOT,  and  its  SOLUTION  or  UNRAVELLING. 
The  intrigue  is  formed  by  a  complication  of  dif- 
ferent interefts,  which  keep  the  mind  of  the 
reader  in  a  pleafing  fufpence,  and  fill  him  with 
anxious  wiflies  to  fee  the  obftacles  that  oppofe 
the  defigns  of  the  hero  happily  removed.  The 

folutioa 
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folution  confifts  in  removing  thefe  difficulties,, 
in  fatisfying  the  curiofity  of  the  reader  by  the 
completion  of  the  intended  action,  and  in  leav- 
ing his  mind  in  perfect  repofe,  without  expecla- 
tion  of  any  farther  event.  Both  of  thefe  fhould 
arife  naturally  and  eafily  out  of  the  very  eflence 
and  fubjecl  of  the  poem  itfelf,  fhould  not  be 
deduced  from  circumftances  foreign  and  extrin- 
fica],  fhould  be  at  the  fame  time  probable  yet 
wonderful. 

THE  anger  of  Neptune,  who  refented  the 
puniftiment  which  ULYSSES  had  inflicted  on  bis 
fan  Polypheme,  induces  him  to  prevent  the  re» 
turn  of  the  hero  to  Ithaca,  by  driving  him  from 
country  to  country  by  violent  tempefts  ;  and 
from  this  indignation  of  Neptune  is  ftfrmed  the 
intrigue  of  the  ODYSSEY  in  the  firft  part  of  the 
poem  j  that  is,  in  plain  profe,  '*  what  more 
'*  natural  and  ufual  obftacle  do  they  encounter 
<c  who  take  long  voyages,  than  the  violence  of 
**  winds  and  ftorms  ?"  The  plot  of  the  fecond 
part  of  the  poem  is  founded  on  circumftances 
equally  probable  and  natural  ;  on  the  unavoid- 
able effects  of  the  long  abfence  of  a  matter,  whofe 
return  was  defpaired  of,  the  infolence,  of  his 
fervants,  the  dangers  to  which  his  wife  and  his 
fon  were  expofed,  the  ruin  of  his  eftate,  and  the 
diforder  of  his  kingdom.. 

THS 
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THE  addrefs  and  art  of  HOMER  in  the  gradual 
folution  of  this  plot,  by  the  moft  probable  and 
eafy  expedients,  are  equally  worthy  our  admi- 
ration and  applaufe.  ULYCSES  is  driven  by  a 
ternpeft  to  the  ifland  of  the  Phseacians,  where  he 
is  generoufly  and  hofpitably  received.  During  a 
banquet  which  Alcinous  the  king  has  prepared 
for  him,  the  poet  moft  artfully  contrives  that  the 
bard  Demodocus  fhould  fing  the  deftrudlion  of 
Troy.  At  the  recital  of  his  paft  labours,  and 
at  hearing  the  names  of  his  old  companions,  from 
whom  he  was  now  feparated,  our  hero  could  no 
longer  contain  himfelf,  but  burft  into  tears  and 
weeps  bitterly.  The  curiofity  of  Alcinous  being 
excited  by  this  unaccountable  forrow,  he  intreats 
ULYSSES  to  difcover  who  he  is,  and  what  he 
has  fuffered  ;  which  requeft  furnifhes  a  moft  pro- 
per and  probable  occafion  to  the  hero  to  relate 
a  long  feries  of  adventures  in  the  four  following 
books,  an  occafion  much  more  natural  than  that 
which  induces  y£neas  to  communicate  his  hif- 
tory  to  Dido.  By  this  judicious  conduct,  HO- 
MER taught  his  fucceflbrs  the  artful  manner  of 
entering  abruptly  into  the  inidft  of  the  action  ; 
and  of  making  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
previous  circumftances  by  a  narrative  from  the 
hero.  The  Phseacians,  a  people  fond  of  flrange 
and  amufing  tales,  refolved  to  fit  out  a  fhip  for 
the  diftrefled  hero,  as  a  reward  for  the  enter- 
tainment 
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tainment  he  has  given  them.  When  he  arrives 
in  Ithaca,  his  abfence,  his  age,  and  his  travels, 
render  him  totally  unknown  to  all  but  his  faith- 
ful dog  Argus  :  he  then  puts  on  a  difguife,  that 
he  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  furprize  and  to 
punifh  the  riotous  fuitors,  and  to  re-eilablifh  the 
tranquillity  of  his  kingdom.  The  reader  thinks 
that  ULYSSES  is  frequently  on  the  point  of  being 
difcovered,  particularly  when  he  engages  in  the 
(hoot  ing-match  with  the  fuitors,  and  when  he 
enters  into  converfation  with  Penelope  in  the 
nineteenth  book,  and  perfonates  a  fictitious  cha- 
racler  j  but  he  is  ftill  judicioufly  disappointed, 
and  the  fufpeiice  is  kept  up  as  long  as  poffible. 
And  at  lad,  when  his  nurfe  EURICLEA  difcovers 
him  by  the  fear  in  his  thigh,  it  is  a  circumftance 
fo  fimple  and  fo  natural,  that  notwithftanding 
ARISTOTLE  places  thefe  recognitions,  by  SICKS 
and  TOKENS,  below  thcfe  that  are  effeaed  by 
REASONING,  as  in  the  Oedipus  and  Iphigenia  j 
yet  ought  it  ever  to  be  remembered,  that 
HOMER  was  the  original  from  whom  this  (Ink- 
ing method  of  unravelling  a  fable,  by  a  difcover y 
and  a  peripetie,  was  tnanifeftly  borrowed.  The 
doubts  and  fears  of  Penelope  left  ULYSSES  was 
net  in  reality  her  hufband,  and  the  tender nefs 
and  endearments  that  enfue  upon  her  conviction 
that  be  is,  render  the  furprize  and  fatisfadion 
of  the  reader  compieat. 

UPON 
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UPON  the  whole,  the  ODYSSEY  is  a  poem 
that  exhibits  the  fineft  Icflbns  of  morality,  the 
tnoft  entertaining  variety  of  fcenes  and  events, 
the  mofl:  lively  and  natural  pictures  of  civil  and 
<Jomeftic  life,  the  trueft  reprefentation  of  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  antiquity,  and  the 
jufteft  pattern  of  a  legitimate  EPOPEE  :  and  is, 
therefore,  peculiarly  ufeful  to  thofe,  who  are 
animated  by  the  noble  ambition  of  adorning 
humanity  by  living  or  by  writing  well. 
Z 
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-To lie  periculum, 


Jam  vaga  profiliet  frarris  natura  remoiis.     HoR. 

But  take  the  danger  and  the  fliame  away, 
And  vagrant  nature  bounds  upon  her  prey. 

FRANCIS. 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

IT  has  been  obferved,  I  think,  by  Sir  WIL- 
LIAM TEMPLE,   and    after  him  by  almoft 
every  other  writer,  that  England  affords  a  greater 
variety  of  characters  than  the  reft  of  the  world. 

This 
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This  is  afcribed  to  the  liberty  prevailing  amongft 
us,  which  gives  every  man  the  privilege  of  being 
•wife  or  foolifh  his  own  way,  and  preferves  him 
from  the  ncceffity  of  hypocrify  or  the  fervility 
of  imitation. 

THAT  the  pofition  itfslf  is  true,  I  am  not 
completely  fatisfied.  To  be  nearly  acquainted 
with  the  people  of  different  countries  can  happen 
to  very  few  ;  and  in  life,  as  in  every  thing  elfc 
beheld  at  a  diftance,  there  appears  an  even  uni- 
formity :  the  petty  difcriminations  which  diver- 
fify  the  natural  character,  are  not  difcoverable 
but  by  a  clofe  infpection  ;  we,  therefore,  find 
them  moft  at  home,  becaufe  there  we  have  moft 
opportunities  of  remarking  them.  Aluch  lefs 
am  I  convinced,  that  this  p  culiar  diverfification, 
if  it  be  real,  is  the  confequence  of  peculiar 
liberty  ;  for  where  is  the  government  to  be  found 
that  fuperintends  individuals  with  fo  much  vigi- 
lance, as  not  to  leave  their  private  conduct  with- 
out reftraint  r  Can  it  enter  into  a  reafonable  mind 
to  imagine,  that  men  of  every  other  nation  are 
not  equally  maflers  of  their  own  time  or  houfes 
with  ourfelves,  and  equally  at  liberty  to  be  parfi- 
monious  or  profufe,  frolic  or  fuller),  abftinentor 
luxurious  ?  Liberty  is  certainly  neceflary  to  the 
full  play  of  predominant  humours  ;  but  fuch 
liberty  is  to  be  found  alike  under  the  government 

7  »f 
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of  the  many  or  the  few,  in  monarchies  or  in 
commonwealths. 

How  readily  the  predominant  paffion  fnatches 
an  interval  of  liberty,  and  how  faft  it  expands 
itfelf  when  the  weight  of  reftraint  is  taken 
away,  I  had  lately  an  opportunity  to  difcover, 
as  I  took  a  journey  into  the  country  in  a  ftage 
coach  j  which,  as  every  journey  is  a  kind  of 
adventure,  may  be  very  properly  related  to 
you,  though  I  can  difplay  no  fuch  extraordinary 
afTembly  as  CERVANTES  has  collected  at  DON 
QUIXOTE'S  inn. 

IN  a  ftage-coach  the  pafTcngers  are  for  the  moft 
part  wholly  unknown  to  one  another,  and  with- 
out expectation  of  ever  meeting  again  when  their 
journey  is  at  an  end ;  one  fhould,  therefore, 
imagine,  that  it  was  of  little  importance  to  any 
of  them,  what  conjectures  the  reft  fliould  form 
concerning  him.  Yet  fo  it  is,  that  as  all  think 
themfclves  fecure  from  detection,  all  aflume  that 
character  of  which  they  are  moft  defirous,  and 
on  no  occafion  is  the  general  ambition  of  fupe- 
riority  more  apparently  indulged. 

ON  the  day  of  our  departure,  in  the  twilight 
of  the  morning,  I  afcencled  the  vehicle  with  three 
men  and  two  women,  my  fellow-travellers.  It 
was  eafy  to  obfervc  the  affected  elevation  of  mien 
with  which  every  one  entered,  and  the  fuperci- 
lious  civility  with  which  they  paid  their  compli- 
ments 
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ments  to  each  other.  When  the  firft  ceremony 
was  difpatched,  we  fat  filent  for  a  long  time, 
all  employed  in  collecting  importance  into  our 
face-,  and  endeavouring  to  ftrike  reverence  and 
fubmiffion  into  our  companions. 

IT  is  always  obfervable  that  filence  propagates 
itfelf,and  that  the  longer  talk  has  been  fufpended, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  find  any  thing  to  fay. 
We  began  now  to  wifli  for  converfation ;  but 
no  one  feemed  inclined  to  defcend  from  his  dig- 
nity, or  firft  propofe  a  topic  of  difcourfe.  At 
laft  a  corpulent  gentleman,  who  had  equipped 
himfelf  for  this  expedition  with  a  fcarlet  furtout 
and  a  large  hat  with  a  broad  lace,  drew  out  his 
watch,  looked  on  it  in  filence,  and  then  held  it 
dangling  at  his  finder.  This  was,  I  fuppofe,  un- 
derftood  by  all  the  company  as  an  invitation  to 
aik  the  time  of  the  day,  but  nobody  appeared  to 
heed  his  overture  ;  and  his  defire  to  be  talking  fo 
Jar  overcame  his  refentment,  that  he  let  us  know 
of  his  own  accord  that  it  was  paft  five,  and  ih*t 
in  two  hours  we  ihouid  be  at  breaLfaft. 

His  condcfcenfion  was  thrown  away;  we 
continued  all  obdurate  ;  the  ladies  held  up  their 
her.ds  ;  I  amufed  myfelf  with  watching  their 
behaviour  ;  and  of  the  other  two,  one  feemed  to 
employ  himfelf  in  counting  the  trees  as  we  drove 
by  them,  the  other  crew  his  hat  over  his  eyes 
and  counterfeited  a  flumber.  The  man  of  be- 

VOL.  III.  G  nevolcnce, 
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nevolcnce,  to  fhcw  that  he  was  not  deprefled  by 
our  neglect,  hummed  a  tune  and  beat  time  upon 
his  fnuff-box. 

THUS  univerfally  difp'eafed  with  one  another, 
and  not  much  delighted  with  ourfelves,  we  came 
at  laft  to  the  little  inn  appointed  for  our  repafl ; 
and  all  began  at  once  to  recompcnfe  themfelves 
tor  the  conftraint  of  filence,  by  innumerable 
queftions  and  orders  to  the  people  that  attended 
us.  At  laft,  what  every  one  had  called  for  was 
got,  or  declared  impoffible  to  be  got  at  that 
time,  and  we  were  perfuaded  to  fit  round  the 
fame  table ;  when  the  gentleman  in  the  red 
furtout  looked  again  upon  his  watch,  told  us 
that  we  had  half  an  hour  to  fpare,  but  he  was 
forry  to  fee  fo  little  merriment  among  us  ;  that 
all  fellow-travellers  were  for  the  time  upon  the 
level,  and  that  it  was  always  his  way  to  make 
himfelf  one  of  the  company.  "  I  remember," 
fays  he,  '*  it  was  on  jufl  fuch  a  morning  as  this, 
"  that  I  and  my  lord  Mumble  and  the  duke  of 
**  Tenterden  were  out  upon  a  ramble  :  we  called 
**  at  a  lit:le  houfe  as  it  might  be  this  ;  and  my 
"  landlady,  I  warrant  you,  not  fufpecling  to 
*'  whom  (he  was  talking,  was  fo  /ocular  and  fa- 
<c  cctious,  and  made  fo  many  merry  anfwers  to 
*'  our  queftions,  that  we  were  all  ready  to  burft 
""with  laughter.  At  laft  the  good  woman  hap- 
"  pening  to  overhear  me  whifpcr  the  duke  and 

"  call 
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*{  call  him  by  his  title,  was  fo  furprifed  and 
*'  confounded,  that  we  could  fcarcely  get  a  word 
"  from  her;  and  the  duke  never  met  me  from 
"  that  day  to  this,  but  he  talks  of  the  little 
"  houfe,  and  quarrels  with  me  for  terrifying  the 
"  landlady." 

HE  had  fcarcely  time  to  congratulate  himfelf 
on  the  veneration  which  this  narrative  muft  hare 
procured  him  from  the  company,  when  one  of 
the  ladies  having  reached  out  for  a  plate  on  a 
diftant  part  of  the  table,  began  to  remark  "  the 
"  inconveniences  of  travelling,  and  the  difficulty 
"  which  they  who  never  fat  at  home  without  a 
**  areat  number  of  attendants  found  in  perform- 
<c  ing  for  themfelves  fuch  office?  as  the  road 
'*  required  j  but  that  people  of  quality  often 
"  travelled  in  difguife,  and  might  be  generally 
"  known  from  the  vulgar  by  their  condefccnfion. 
"  to  poor  inn-keepers,  and  the  allowance  which 
"  they  made  for  any  defect  in  their  entertain- 
'*  ment ;  that  for  her  part,  while  people  were 
41  civil  and  meant  well,  it  was  never  her  culloni 
'"  to  find  fault,  for  one  was  not  to  expect  upon 
**  a  journey  all  that  one  enjoyed  at  one's  own 
"  houfe." 

A  GEKERAL  emulation  fcemed  now  to  be  ex- 
cited. One  of  the  men,  who  had  hitherto  faid 
nothing,  called  for  the  laft  news-paper;  and 
having  pcrufcd  it  a  while  with  deep  penfivenefs, 
G  2  "  It 
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**•  It  is  impofiihle,"  fays  he,  "  for  any  man  to 
*c  guefs  how  to  a£t  with  regard  to  the  flocks : 
"  lad  week  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  they 
**  would  fall  ;  and  I  fold  out  twenty  thoufand 
11  pounds  in  order  to  a  purchafe  :  they  have  now 
"  rifen  unexpectedly  ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but 
*•  at  my  return  to  London  I  fhall  rifk  thirty 
*{  thoufand  pounds  arnong  them  again." 

A  YOUNG  man,  who  had  hithertodiftinguifhed 
himfelf  only  by  the  vivacity  of  his  looks,  and  a 
frequent  diver/Ion  of  his  eyes  from  one  object  to 
another,  upon  this  clofcd  his  fnuff-box,  and  told 
us,  that  "  he  had  a  hundred  times  talked  with 
"  the  chancellor  and  the  judges  on  the  fubjedt 
"  of  the  flocks  ;  that  for  his  part  he  did  not 
**  pretend  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
"  ciplcs  on  v/hich  they  were  eftabliflicd,  but  had 
"  always  heard  them  reckoned  pernicious  to 
*'  trade,  uncertain  in  their  produce,  and  unfolid 
*'  in  their  foundation  ;  and  that  he  had  been  ad- 
tc  viii-J  by  three  judges,  his  molt  intimate  friends, 
"  never  to  ventute  his  money  in  the  funds,  but 
"  to  put  it  out  upon  land-ftcurity,  till  he  could 
c<  light  upon  an  eftate  in  his  own  country." 

IT  might  be  ex  peeled,  that  upon  thefe  glimpfes 
of  latent  dignity,  we  fhould  all  have  began  to 
look  round  us  with  veneration  ;  and  have  be- 
haved like  the  princes  of  romance,  when  the  en- 
chantment that  difguifes  them  is  diflblved,  and 
«  they 
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they  difcover  the  dignity  of  each  ether  :  yet  it 
happened,  that  none  of  thefe  hints  made  much 
iaipreffion  on  the  company ;  every  one  was 
apparently  fufpecled  of  endeavouring  to  impofe 
falfe  appearances  upon  the  reft;  all  continued 
their  haughtinefs  in  hopes  to  enforce  their 
claims  ;  and  all  grew  every  hour  more  fallen, 
becaufe  they  found  their  reprefentations  of  them- 
felves  without  effect. 

THUS  we  travelled  on  four  days  with  malevo- 
lence perpetually  increa£r,g,  and  without  any 
endeavour  but  to  outvie  each  other  in  fuperciii- 
oufnefs  and  negleft;  and  when  any  two  of  us 
could  feparate  ourfelves  for  a  moment,  we  vented 
our  indignation  at  the  faucinefs  of  the  reft. 

AT  length  the  journey  was  at  an  end  j  and  time 
and  chance,  that  ftrip  off  all  difguifes,  have  dif- 
covered,  that  the  intimate  of  lords  and  dukes  is 
a  nobleman's  butler,  who  has  furnilhed  a  (hop 
with  the  money  he  has  faved  ;  the  man  who 
deals  fo  largely  in  the  funds,  is  a  clerk  of  a 
broker  in  'Change-alley  ;  the  lady  who  fo  care- 
fully concealed  her  quality,  keeps  a  cook- {hop 
behind  the  Exchange  j  and  the  young  man,  who 
is  fo  happy  in  the  friendfhip  of  the  judges,  en- 
grofles  and  tranfcribes  for  bread  in  a  garret  of  the 
Temple.  Of  one  of  the  women  only  I  could 
make  no  difadvantageous  detection,  becaufe  (he 
bad  aflumed  no  character,  but  accommodated 
G  3  hcrfelf 
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herfelf  to  the    fcene    before    her,  without  any 
Struggle  for  difrinc~Hon  or  fuperiority. 

I  COULD  not  forbear  to  reflect  on  the  folly  of 
praclillng  a  fraud,  which,  as  the  event  (hewed, 
had  been  already  pra&ifed  too  often  to  fucceed, 
?,nJ  by  the  fuccefs  of  which  no  advantage  could 
have  been  obtained  ;  of  afi'uming  a  characters 
which  was  to  end  with  the  day  ;  and  of  claiming 
upon  falfe  pretences  honours  which  muft  pcrifh 
with  tile  breath  that  paid  them. 

BUT,  Mr.  ADVENTURER-,  let  not  thofe  who 
laugh  at  me  and  my  companions,  think  this 
folly  confined  to  a  frage  coach.  Every  man  in 
the  journey  of  life  takes  the  fame  ad  vantage  of  the 
ignorance  of  his  fellow-travellers,  difguifes  him- 
felf  in  counterfeited  merit,  and  hears  thofe  praifcs 
with  complacency  which  his  confcience  re- 
proaches him  for  accepting.  Every  man  deceives 
himfelf,  while  he  thinks  he  is  deceiving  others  j 
and  forgets  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  every 
illufion  fhall  ceafe,  when  fictitious  excellence 
fhall  be  torn  away,  and  ALL  muft  be  fhown  to 
ALL  in  their  real  eftate. 

T  I  am,  SIR, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

V  J  A  TO  R. 
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Qui  cupit  optaiam  curfu  contlngere  metaaiy 
Multa  tuiitfecitqut  puer.  Hop.. 

The  youth,  who  hopes  th'  Olympic  pi 

gain, 
All  arts  muft  try,  and  every  toil  fuftam. 

FRANCIS. 

IT  is  obferved    by  BACON,  that    <c  reading 
*f  makes  a  fuil   man,  converfation  a  ready 
u  man,  and  writing  an  exa<5t  man." 

As  BACON  attained  to  degrees  of  knowledge 
fcarcely  ever  reached  by  any  other  man,  the 
directions  which  he  gives  for  ftudy  have  certainly 
a  juft  claim  to  our  regard  ;  for  who  can  teach 
an  art  with  fo  great  authority,  as  he  that  has 
pra&ifed  it  with  undifputed  fuccefs  ? 

UNDER  the  protection  of  fo  great  a  name,  I 
{hall,  therefore,  venture  to  inculcate  to  my  in- 
genious contemporaries,  the  neceffity  of  reading, 
the  fitnefs  of  confulttngother  underftand ings  than 
their  own,  and  of  conlidering  the  fentiments  and 
opinions  of  thofe  who,  however  neglected  in  the 
prefent  age,  had  in  their  own  times,  and  many 
of  them  a  long  time  afterwards,  fuch  reputation 
for  knowledge  and  acutenefs^  as  will  fcarcely 
ever  be  attained  by  thofe  that  defpife  them. 

G  4  AN 
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AN  opinion  has  of  late  been,  I  know  not  how, 
propagated  among  us,  that  libraries  are  filled 
only  with  ufelcfs  lumber  j  that  men  of  parts 
ftand  in  need  of  no  afljitance  ;  and  that  to  fpend 
life  in  poring  upon  -books,  is  only  to  imbibe 
prejudices,  to  obflruft  and  ernbarrafs  the  powers 
of  nature,  to  cultivate  memory  at  the  expence  of 
judgment,  and  to  bury  reafon  under  a  chaos  of 
indigefted  learning. 

SUCH  is  the  talk  of  many  who  think  thcm- 
felves  wife,  and  of  fome  who  arc  thought-wife 
by  others  j  of  whom  part  probably  believe  their 
own  tenets,  and  part  may  be  juftly  fufpe&ed  of 
endeavouring  to  fhelter  their  ignorance  in  mul- 
titudes, and  of  wifhing  to  deftroy  that  reputation 
which  they  have  no  hopes  to  fhare.  It  will,  I 
believe,  be  found  invariably  true,  that  learning 
was  never  decried  by  any  learned  man  ;  and 
what  credit  can  be  given  to  thofe,  who  venture 
to  condemn  that  which  they  do  not  know  ? 

IF  reafon  has  the  power  afcribed  to  it  by  its 
advocates,  if  fo  much  is  to  be  difcovered  by 
attention  and  meditation,  it  is  hard  to  believe, 
that  fo  many  millions,  equally  participating  of 
the  bounties  of  nature  with  ourfelves,  have  been 
for  ages  upon  ages  meditating  in  vain  :  if  the 
wits  of  the  prefent  time  expe&  the  regard  of  po- 
fterity,  which  will  then  inherit  the  reafon  which 
is  now  thought  fuperior  to  inftru&ion,  furely, 

they 
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they  may  allow  themfelves  to  be  inftru&ed  by  the 
reafon  of  former  generations.  When,  therefore, 
an  author  declares,  that  he  has  been  able  to 
learn  nothing  from  the  writings  of  his  predecef- 
fors,  and  fuch  a  declaration  has  been  lately  made, 
nothing  but  a  degree  of  arrogance  unpardonable 
in  the  greateft  human  underftandine,  can  hinder 
him  from  perceiving  that  he  is  railing  prejudices 
againft  his  own  performance;  for  with  what 
hopes  of  fuccefs  can  he  attempt  that  in  which 
greater  abilities  have  hitherto  mifcarried  ?  or 
with  what  peculiar  force  does  he  fuppofe  himfelf 
invigorated,  that  difficulties  hitherto  invincible 
fliould  give  way  before  him  ? 

OF  thofe  whom  PROVIDENCE  has  qualified 
to  make  any  additions  to  human  knowledge,  the 
number  is  extremely  fmall  ;  and  what  can  be 
added  by  each  fingle  mind,  even  of  this  fuperior 
cials,  is  very  little  :  the  greateft  part  of  mankind 
muft  owe  all  their  knowledge,  and  all  muft  owe 
far  the  larger  part  of  it,  to  the  information  of 
others.  To  underftand  the  works  of  celebrated 
authors,  to  comprehend  their  fyftems,  and  retain 
their  reafonings,  is  a  talk  more  than  equal  to 
common  intellects  ;  and  he  is  by  no  means  to  be 
accounted  ufelefs  or  idle,  who  has  ftorcd  his 
mind  with  acquired  knowledge,  and  can  detail 
it  occafionally  to  others  who  have  lefs  leifure  or 
weaker  abilities. 

G  5  PERSIUS 
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PERSIUS  has  juftly  obferved,  that  knowledge 
is  nothing  to  him  who  is  not  known  by  others 
to  poflefs  it :  to  the  fcholar  himfelf  it  is  nothing 
with  refpect  either  to  honour  or  advantage,  for 
the  world  cannot  reward  thole  qualities  which 
are  concealed  fiom  it ;  with  refpecl:  to  others  it 
'is  nothing,  becaufe  it  affords  no  help  to  ignorance 
or  error. 

IT  is  with  juftice,  therefore,  that  in  an  ac- 
complifhed  character,  HORACE  unites  juft  fen- 
timents  with  the  power  of  exprefling  them  ;  and 
he  that  has  once  accumulated  learning,  is  next 
to  confider,  how  he  fhall  moft  widely  diffufe 
and  moft  agreeably  impart  it. 

A  READY  man  is  made  by  converfation.  He 
that  buries  himftlf  among  his  manufcripts  "  be- 
"  fprent,"  as  POPE  exprefles  it,  "  with  learned 
"  duft,"  and  wears  out  his  days  and  nights  in 
perpetual  refearch  and  folitary  meditation,  is  too 
apt  to  lofe  in  his  elocution  what  he  adds  to  his 
wifdom  ;  and  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to 
appear  overloaded  with  his  own  notions,  like  a 
man  armed  with  weapons  which  he  cannot  wield. 
He  has  no  facility  of  inculcating  his  fpeculations, 
of  adapting  himfelf  to  the  various  degrees  of 
intelltcT:  which  the  accidents  of  converfation 
will  prefent ;  but  will  talk  tomoft  unintelligibly, 
and  to  all  unpleafantly. 

I  WAS 
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I  WAS  once  prefent  at  the  lectures  of  a  pro- 
found philofopher,  a  man  really  fkilled  in  the 
fcience  which  he  profcffed,  who  having  occafion 
to  explain  the  terms  OPACUM  and  PELLUCIDUM, 
told  us,  after  fome  hefitaticn,  that  OPACUM  was, 
as  one  might  fay,  OPAKE,  and  that  PELLUCIDUM 
fignified  PELLUCID.  Such  was  the  dexterity 
with  which  this  learned  reader  facilitated  to  his 
auditors  the  intricacies  of  fcience  j  and  fo  true  is 
it,  that  a  man  may  know  wru.t  he  cannot  teach. 

BOERHAAVE  complains,  that  the  writers  who 
have  treated  of  chemiftry  before  him,  are  uftlefs 
to  the  greater  part  of  fttulents,  becaufe  they  pre- 
fuppofe  their  readers  to  have  fuch  degrees  of  (kill 
as  are  not  often  to  be  found.  Into  the  fame  error 
are  all  men  apt  to  fall,  who  have  familiarized 
any  fubjecT:  to  themfelves  in  folitude  :  they  dif- 
,courfe,  as  if  they  thought  every  other  man  had 
been  employed  in  the  fame  inquiries ;  and  ex- 
pect that  fnoit  h;nts  and  obfcure  illufions  will 
produce  in  others,  the  fame  train  of  ideas  which 
they  excite  in  themfelves. 

NOR  is  this  the  only  inconvenience  which  the 
naan  of  ftudy  fuffVrs  from  a  reclufe  life.  When 
he  meets  with  an  opinion  that  pleafes  him,  he 
catches  it  up  with  eagernefs  ;  looks  only  aftsr 
fuch  arguments  as  tend  to  his  confirmation  j  or 
fpares  himfelf  the  trouble  of  difcuffion,  and 
adopts  it  with  very  little  proof ;  indul^'s  it  long 
G-  6  without 
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without  fufpicion,  and  in  time  unites  it  to  the 
general  body  of  his  knowledge,  and  treafures  it 
up  among  inconteftible  truths :  but  when  he 
comes  into  the  world  among  men  who,,  arguing 
upon  diflimilar  principles,  have  been  led  to  dif- 
ferent conclufions,  and  being  placed  in  various 
fituations,  view  the  fame  objedl  on  many  fides  ; 
he  finds  his  darling  pofition  attacked,  and  him- 
felf  in  no  condition  to  defend  .t :  having  thought 
always  in  ore  train,  he  is  in  the  flate  of  a  man 
who  having  fenced  always  with  the  fame  mafter, 
is  perplexed  and  amazed  by  a  new  pofture  of 
his  antagonift  ;  he  is  entangled  in  unexpected 
difficulties,  he  is  harafled  by  fudden  objections, 
he  is  unprovided  with  folutions  or  replies,  his 
furprize  impedes  his  natural  powers  of  reafoning, 
his  thoughts  are  fcattered  and  confounded,  and 
he  gratifies  the  pride  of  airy  petulance  with  an 
eafy  viftory. 

IT  is  difficult  to  imagine,  with  what  ob- 
ftinacy  truths  which  cne  mind  perceives  almoft 
by  intuition,  will  be  rejected  by  another ;  and 
how  many  artifices  muft  be  praftifed,  to  pro- 
cure acmiffion  for  the  moft  evident  propofitions 
into  underftandings  frighted  by  their  novelty,  or 
hardened  againft  them  by  accidental  prejudice  ; 
it  can  fcarcely  be  conceived,  how  frequently,  in 
thefe  extemporaneous  controversies,  the  dull  will 
be  fubtile,and  the  acute  abfurd;  how  often  ftupi- 

dity 
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dity  will  dude  the  force  of  argument,  by  invol- 
ving itielf  in  its  own  gloom  ;  and  miftaken  in- 
genuity will  weave  artful  fallacies,  which  reafon 
can  fcarcely  find  means  to  difentangle, 

IN  tbefe  encounters  the  learning  of  the  re- 
el ufe  ufcially  fails  him :  nothing  but  long  habit 
and  frequent  experiments  can  confer  the  power 
of  changing  a  pofition  into  various  forms,  pre- 
fenting  it  in  different  points  of  view,  connecting 
it  with  knotrn  and  granted  truths,  fortifying  it 
with  intelligible  arguments,  and  illuftrating  it 
by  apt  fimilitudes ;  and  he,  therefore,  that  has 
collected  his  knowledge  in  folhude,  muft  leara 
its  application  by  mixing  with  mankind. 

BUT  while  the  various  opportunities  of  con- 
verCttion  invite  us  to  try  every  mode  of  argu- 
ment, and  every  art  of  recommending  our  fenti- 
mcnts,  we  are  frequently  betrayed  to  the  ufe  of 
fuch  as  are  not  in  tbemfefces  ftriclly  dcfenfible : 
a  man  heated  in  talk,  and  eager  of  victory, 
takes  advantage  of  the  mi  flakes  or  ignorance  of 
his  adverfary,  lays  hold  of  conceffions  to  which 
he  knows  he  has  no  right,  and  urges  proofs  likely 
to  prevail  on  his  opponent,  though  he  knows 
himleif  that  they  have  r.o  force :  thus  the  feverity 
of  reafon  is  relaxed,  many  topics  are  accumu- 
lated, but  without  juft  arrangement  or  diftinc- 
tion  j  we  learn  to  {atisfy  our  (elves  with  fuch 
ratiocination  as  iilences  others  j  and  fddom  recal 

to 
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to  a  clofe  examination,  that  difcourfe  which 
has  gratified  our  vanity  with  victory  and  ap- 
plaufe. 

SOME  caution,  therefore,  muft  be'  ufcd,  left 
copioufnefs  and  facility  be  made  lefs  valuable  by 
inaccuracy  and  confufion.  To  fix  the  thoughts 
by  writing,  and  fubjecl  them  to  frequent  exami- 
nations and  reviews,  is  the  beft  method  of  en- 
abling the  mind  to  detect  its  own  fophifms,  and 
keep  it  on  guard  agai-nft  the  fallacies  which  it 
pra&ifes  on  others  :  in  converfation  we  naturally 
diffufe  our  thoughts,  and  in  writing  we  contract 
them  ;  method  is  the  excellence  of  writina;,  and 
unconftraint  the  grace  of  con  ver  fat  ion. 

To  read,  write,  and  converfc  in  due  propor- 
tions, is,  therefore,  the  bufinefs  of  a  man  of' 
letters.  For  all  thefe  there  is  not  often  equal 
opportunity;  excellence,  therefore,  is  not  often 
attainable  ;  and  moft  men  fail  in  one  or  other 
of  the  ends  propofcd,  and  are  full  without  readt- 
nefs,  or  ready  without  exa&nefs.  Some  defi- 
ciency muft  be  forgiven  all,.becaufe  all  are  men  ; 
and  more  muft  be  allowed  to  pafs  uncenfured  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  world,  becaufe  none  can 
confer  upon  himfeJf  abilities,  and  few  have  the 
choice  of  fituations  proper  for  the  improvement 
of  thofe  which  nature  has  beftowed  :  it  is,  how- 
ever, reafonable,  to  bave  PERFECTION  «i  our 

eyes 
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eye ;  that  we  may  always  advance  towards  it,, 
though  we  know  it  never  can  be  reached. 


NUMB.  86.    SATURDAY,  September  i,  1753. 

Contubitu  prohibere  vago.>  HoR.' 

The  wandering  wifh  of  lawlefs  love  fupprefs. 

FRANCIS, 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

TO  indulge  that  reftlefs  impatience,  which 
every  man  feels  to  relate  incidents  by 
which  the  pafiions  have  been  greatly  affe&ed, 
and  communicate  ideas  that  have  been  forcibly 
imprcfled,  I  have  given  you  fome  account  of  my 
life,  which,  without  farther  apology  or  introduc- 
tion, may,  perhaps,  be  favourably  received  in  an 
ADVENTURER. 

MY  mother  died  when  I  was  very  young;  and 
my  father,  who  was  a  naval  commander,  and 
had,  therefore,  no  opportunity  to  fuperintend 
my  conduit,  placed  me  at  a  grammar  fchool, 
and  afterwards  removed  me  to  the  univerfity. 

At 
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At  fchool  the  number  of  boys  was  fo  great,  that 
to  regulate  our  morals  was  impoffible ;  and  at 
the  univerfity  even  my  learning  contributed  to 
the  diflblutenefs  of  my  manners.  As  I  was  an 
only  child,  my  father  had  always  allowed  me 
more  money  than  I  knew  how  to  lay  out,  other- 
wife  than  in  the  gratification  of  my  vices  :  I  had 
fometimes,  indeed,  been  retrained  by  a  general 
fenfe  of  right  and  wrong  ;  but  I  now  oppofed  the 
remonftrances  of  confcience  by  the  cavils  of  ib- 
phiftry  ;  and  having  learned  of  fome  celebrated 
philofophers,  as  well  ancient  as  modern,  to 
prove  that  nothing  is  good  but  pleafure,  I  be- 
came a  rake  upon  principle. 

MY  father  died  in  the  fame  year  with  queen 
Anne,  a  few  months  before  I  became  of  age,  and 
left  me  a  very  confiderabie  fortune  in  the  funds. 
I  immediately  quitted  the  univerfity  and  came  to 
London,  which  I  confidered  as  the  great  mart  of 
pleafure  ;  and  as  I  could  afford  to  deal  largely,  I 
wifely  determined  not  to  endanger  my  capital.  I 
proje&ed  a  fcheme  of  life  that  was  moft  agree- 
able to  my  temper,  which  was  rather  fedate 
than  volatile,  and  regulated  my  expences  with 
the  ceconomy  of  a  philofopher.  I  found  that  my 
favourite  appetites  might  be  gratified  with  greater 
convenience  and  lefs  fcaudal,  in  proportion  as 
my  life  was  more  private  :  inftead,  therefore,  of 
incumbering  myfelf  with  a  family,  I  took  the 

firfl 
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firft  floor  of  a  hbufe  which  was  let  into  lodgings, 
hired  one  fervant,  and  kept  a  brace  of  geldings 
at  a  livery  liable.  I  conftantly  frequented  the 
theatres,  and  found  my  principles  confirmed  by 
almoft  every  piece  that  was  reprefented,  parti- 
cularly my  refolution  never  to  marry.  In  comedy, 
indeed,  the  action  terminated  in  marriage ;  but 
it  was  generally  the  marriage  of  a  rake,  who 
gave  up  his  liberty  with  reluctance,  as  the  only 
expedient  to  recover  a  fortune ;  and  the  hufband 
and  wife  of  the  drama  were  wretches  whofe 
example  juftified  this  reluctance,  and  appeared 
to  be  exhibited  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
warn  mankind,  that  whatever  may  be  prefumed 
by  thofe  whom  indigence  has  made  defperate,  to 
marry  is  to  forfeit  the  quiet,  independence  and 
ftlicity  of  life. 

IN  this  courfe  I  had  continued  twenty  years, 
without  having  impaired  my  conftitution,  lef- 
fened  my  fortune,  or  incumbercd  myfelf  with 
an  illegitimate  offspring ;  when  a  girl  about 
eighteen,  juft  arrived  from  the  country,  was 
hired  as  a  chambermaid  by  the  perfon  who  kept 
the  houfe  in  which  I  lodged  :  the  native  beauty 
of  heakh  and  fimplicity  in  this  young  creature, 
had  fuch  an  effe£l  upon  my  imagination,  that  I 
practifed  every  art  to  debauch  her,  and  at  length 
fucceeded. 

I  FOUND 
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I  FOUND  it  convenient  for  her  to  continue  in 
the  houfe,  and,  therefore,  made  no  propofal  of 
removing  her  into  lodgings  ;  but  after  a  few 
months  fhe  found  herfelf  with  child,  adifcovery 
which  interrupted  the  indolence  of  my  fenfuality, 
and  made  me  repent  my  indiscretion  :  however, 
as  I  would  not  incur  my  own  cenfure  by  ingra- 
titude or  inhumanity,  I  provided  her  a  lodging 
and  attendants,  and  (he  was  at  length  delivered 
of  a  daughter.  The  child  I  regarded  as  a  new 
incumbrance;  forthough  I  did  not confider  my- 
felf  as  under  parental  or  conjugal  obligations, 
yet  I  could  not  think  myfelf  at  liberty  wholly  to 
abandon  either  the  mother  or  the  infant.  To 
the  mother,  indeed,  I  had  ftill  fome  degree  of 
inclination  j  though  I  fhould  have  been  heartily 
content  never  to  have  feen  her  again,  if  I  could 
a.t  once  have  been  freed  from  any  farther  trouble 
about  her  ;  but  as  fomething  v/as  to  be  done,  I 
was  willing  to  keep  her  within  my  reach,  at 
Jeaft  till  (he  could  be  fubfervient  to  my  pleafure 
no  longer  :  the  child,  however,  I  would  have 
fent  away  ;  but  fhe  intrcated  me  to  let  her  fucklc 
it,  with  an  importunity  which  I  could  not  refift. 
After  much  thinking,  I  placed  her  in  a  little 
fhop  in  the  fuburbs,  which  I  furnifhed,  at  the 
expence  of  about  twenty  pounds,  with  chand- 
lery ware,  commodities  of  which  fhe  had  fome 
knowledge,  as  her  father  was  a  petty  fhopkecper 
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in  the  country :  fhe  reported  that  her  huiband 
hid  been  killed  in  an  engagement  at  fea,  and  that 
his  pay,  which  fhe  had  been  impowered  to 
receive  by  his  will,  had  purchased  her  dock, 
I  now  thought  I  had  difcharged  every  obliga- 
tion, as  I  had  enabled  her  to  fubfift,  at  kaft  as 
well  as  fhe  could  bsve  done  by  her  labour  in  the 
ftation  in  which  I  found  her ;  and  as  often  as  I 
had  an  inclination  to  fee  her,  1  lent  for  her  to 
a  bagnio. 

BUT  thefe  interviews  did  not  produce  the 
pleafure  which  I  expected  :  her  affechon  for  me 
was  too  tender  and  delicate  ;  (he  often  wept  in 
ipight  of  all  her  efforts  againft  it ;  and  could  not 
forbear  telling  me  ftories  of  her  little  girl  wid» 
the  fond  prolixity  of  a  mother,  when  I  wHhed 
to  regard  her  only  as  a  miftrefs.  Thefe  inci- 
dents at  cnce  touched  me  with  coaapun&oo, 
and  quenched  the  appetite  which  I  had  intended 
to  gratify  ;  my  vifits,  therefore,  became  lefs  fre- 
quent :  but  fhe  never  fent  after  me  when  I  was 
abfent,  nor  reproached  me,  ochenriie  than  by 
tears  of  tendernefs  when  fhe  faw  me  again. 

AFTEJK.  the  fkfl  year  I  wholly  neglected  her  j 
and  having  heard  nothing  of  her  during  the 
winter,  I  went  to  fpend  the  fummer  in  the  coun- 
try. When  I  returned,  I  was  prompted  rather 
by  curiofity  than  deiire  to  make  fonae  inquiry 
alter  her ;  and  fbon  learnt  that  fhe  had  died 

fine 
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fome  months  before  of  the  fmall-pox,  that  the 
goods  had  been  feized  fcr  rent,  and  the  child 
taken  by  the  parifh.  At  this  account,  fo  fudden 
and  unexpected,  I  was  fenfibly  touched  ;  and  at 
firft  conceived  a  defign  to  refcue  the  child  from. 
the  hands  of  a  parifli  nurfe,  and  make  fome 
little  provifion  for  it  when  it  fhould  be  grown 
up  :  but  this  was  delayed  from  day  to  day,  fuch 
was  the  fupinenefs  of  my  difpofition,  till  the 
event  was  remembered  v/ith  lefs  and  lefs  fenfibi- 
lity ;  and  at  length  I  congratulated  myfelf  upon 
my  deliverance  from  an  engagement  which  I  had 
always  confidered  as  refembling  in  fome  degree 
the  (hackles  of  matrimony.  I  refolved  to  incur 
the  fame  embarraffment  no  more,  and  contented 
myfelf  with  ftrolling  from  one  proftitute  to  an* 
other,  of  whom  I  had  feen  many  generations 
perifh  j  and  the  new  faces  which  I  once  fought 
among  the  mafks  in  the  pit,  I  found  with  lefs 
trouble  at  Cuper's,  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  and 
innumerable  other  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment, which  have  appeared  during  the  lail 
twenty  years  of  my  life. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  celebrated  my  fixtieth 
birth-day  with  fome  friends  at  a  tavern  j  and  as  I 
was  returning  to  my  lodgings,  I  faw  a  hackney 
coach  flop  at  the  door  of  a  houfe  which  I  knew 
to  be  of  ill  repute,  though  it  was  private  and  of 
the  firft  clafs.  Juft  as  I  came  up,  a  girl  fteppcd 

out 
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out  of  it,  who  appeared,  by  the  imperfect  glimpfe 
I  caught  of  her  as  fhe  pafled,  to  be  very  young, 
and  extremely  beautiful.  As  I  was  warm  with 
wine,  I  followed  her  in  without  hefitation,  and 
was  delighted  to  find  her  equally  charming  upon 
a  nearer  view.  I  detained  the  coach,  and  pro- 
pofed  that  we  fliould  go  to  Haddock's  :  fhe  hefi- 
tated  with  fome  appearance  of  unwillingnefs  and 
confufion,  but  at  length  confented  :  fhe  foon 
became  more  free,  and  I  was  not  lefs  pleafed 
with  her  converfation  than  her  perfon  :  I  ob- 
ferved  that  fhe  had  a  foftnefs  and  modefly  in  her 
manner,  which  is  quickly  worn  off  by  habitual 
proftitution. 

WE  had  drank  a  bottle  of  French  wine,  and 
were  preparing  to  go  to  bed,  when,  to  my  un- 
fpeakable  confufion  and  aftonifhment,  I  difco- 
vered  a  mark  by  which  I  knew  her  to  be  my 
child  :  for  I  remembered,  thst  the  poor  girl, 
whom  I  fo  cruelly  feduced  and  negle<5led,  had 
once  told  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  fhe  had 
imprinted  the  two  letters  of  my  name  under  her 
little  NANCY'S  left  breaft,  which,  perhaps, 
would  be  the  only  memorial  fhe  would  ever  hav« 
of  a  father.  I  was  inftantly  ftruck  with  a  fenfe 
of  guilt  with  which  I  had  not  been  familiar, 
and,  therefore,  felt  all  its  force.  The  poor 
wretch,  whom  1  was  about  to  hire  for  the  gra- 
tification of  a  brutal  appetite,  perceived  my  dif- 

order 
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order  with  furprife  and  concern  :  fhe  enquired 
with  an  officious  folicitude,  what  fudden  illnefs 
had  feized  me  ;  fhe  took  my  hand,  prefled  it, 
and  looked  eagerly  in  my  face,  ftill  inquifitive 
what  could  be  done  to  relieve  me.  I  remained 
fbme  time  torpid  :  but  was  foon  rouzed  by  the 
reflection,  that  I  was  receiving  the  care/Fes  of  my 
child,  whom  I  had  abandoned  to  the  loweft  in- 
famy, to  be  the  flave  of  drunkenncfs  and  luft, 
and  whom  I  had  led  to  the  brink  of  inceft.  I 
fuddenly  flatted  up  ;  firft  held  her  at  a  diflance  ; 
then  catching  her  in  my  arms,  flrovc  to  fpcak, 
but  burft  into  tears.  I  faw  that  fhe  was  con- 
founded and  terrified  ;  and  as  foon  as  I  could 
recover  my  fpcech,  I  put  an  end  to  her  doubts 
by  revealing  the  fecret. 

IT  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  the  effect:  it  had 
upon  her  :  fhe  flood  motionlefs  a  few  minutes  j 
then  clafped  her  hands  together,  and  looked  up 
in  an  agony,  which  not  to  have  feen  is  not  to 
conceive.  The  tears  at  length  ftarted  from  her 
eyes  j  fhe  recollected  herfelf,  called  me  father, 
threw  herfelf  upon  her  knees,  embracing  mine, 
and  plunging  a  new  dagger  in  my  heart,  by  afk- 
ing  my  blefling. 

WE  fat  up  together  the  remainder  of  the  night, 

which  I  fpent  in  liftening  to  a  ftory  that  I  may, 

perhaps,  hereafter  communicate  j  and  the  next 

day  I  took  lodgings  for  her  about  fix  miles  from 

7  town. 
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town.  I  vifit  her  every  day  with  emotions  to 
which  my  heart  has  till  now  been  a  ftranger, 
and  which  are  every  day  more  frequent  and 
more  ftrong.  I  propofe  to  retire  with  her  into 
fome  remote  part  of  the  country,  and  to  atone 
for  the  paft  by  the  future  :  but,  alas  !  of  the  fu- 
ture a  few  years  only  can  remain ;  and  of  the 
paft  not  a  moment  can  return.  XVhat  atone- 
ment can  I  make  to  thofe,  upon  whofe  daughters 
I  have  contributed  to  perpetuate  that  calamity, 
from  which  by  miracle  I  have  refcued  my  own  ! 
How  can  I  bear  the  reflection,  that  though  for 
my  own  child  I  had  hitherto  exprefied  lefs  kind- 
nefs  than  brutes  for  their  young ;  yet,  perhaps, 
every  other  whom  I  either  hired  or  feduced  to 
proftitutior,  had  been  gazed  at  in  the  ardor  of 
parental  affection,  till  tears  have  ftarted  to  the 
eye  ;  had  been  catched  to  the  bofom  with  tranf- 
port,  in  the  prattling  funplicity  of  infancy  j  had 
been  watched  in  ficknefs  with  anxiety  that  fuf- 
pended  fleep  j  had  been  fed  by  the  toil  of  induf- 
trions  poverty,  and  reared  to  maturity  with  hope 
and  fear.  What  a  monfter  is  he,  by  whom  thefe 
fears  are  verified,  and  this  hope  deceived  !  And 
yet,  fo  dreadful  is  the  force  of  habitual  guilt,  I 
fome  times  regret  the  refiraint  which  is  come 
upon  me  j  I  wifli  to  fink  again  into  the  /lumber 
from  which  I  have  been  rouzed,  and  to  repeat 
the  crimes  which  I  abhor.  My  heart  is  this  mo- 
ment 
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ment  burfting  for  utterance  :  but  I  want  words. 
Farewell. 

A  C  A  M  U  S. 
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Iracundior  eft  paulo  ;  minus  aptus  a:;/tis 
Naribv.s  Ijorum  homlnum  ;  rideri  pojjlt^  eo  qiicd 
Rttfticius  tonfo  toga  tkfuity  fcf  w^/t'  7^7  A-W^ 
7n  /^  calceus  hesret  :  —  of  ingcnium  ingens 
Inculto  latet  hoc  fub  corpcre  -  Hon. 

Your  friend  is  paflionate  ;  perhaps  unfit 

For  the  briflc  petulance  of  modern  wit  : 

His  hair  ill  cut,  his  robe  that  aukward  flow?, 

Or  his  large  (hoes,  to  raillery  expofe 

The  man.  - 

But  underneath  this  rough  uncouth  difguife, 

A  genius  of  extenfive  knowledge  lies. 

FRANCIS. 

TH  E  R  E  are  many  accomplifliments,  which 
though  they  are  comparatively  trivial,  and 
may  be  acquired  by  final!  abilities,  are  yet  of 
great  importance  in  our  common  intercourse  with 
men.  Of  this  kind  is  that  general  courtefy, 
which  is  called  GOOD  BREEDING  ;  a  name,  by 

which, 
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which,  as  an  artificial  excellence,  it  is  at  once 
character! fed  and  recommended. 

GOOD  Breeding,  as  it  is  generally  employed 
in  the  gratification  of  vanity,  a  palEon  almoft 
univerfaily  predominant,  is  more  highly  prized 
by  the  majority  than  any  other ;  and  be  who 
wants  it,  though  he  may  be  preferred  from 
contempt  by  incontestable  fuperiority  either  of 
virtue  or  of  parts,  will  yet  be  regarded  with 
malevolence,  and  avoided  as  an  enemy  with 
whom  it  is  dangerous  to  combat. 
-  In  fome  iaftances,  indeed,  the  enmity  of  others 
cannot  be  avoided  without  the  participation  of 
guilt ;  but  then  it  is  the  enmity  of  thofe,  with 
whom  neither  virtue  nor  wifdom  can  defire  to 
afiociate  :  and  good  breeding  may  generally  be 
pracHfed  upon  more  eafy  and  mere  honourable 
terms,  than  acquiefcence  in  the  detraction  of 
malice  or  the  adulation  of  fervi'.ity,  the  obicenhy 
of  a  letcher  or  the  blafphemy  of  an  infidel.  Dii- 
agreeable  troths  may  be  fupprefied  ;  and  when 
they  can  be  fupprefied  without  guilt,  they  can- 
not innocently  be  uttered ;  the  boaft  of  vanity 
may  be  fuftered  without  fevere  reprehenfion,  and 
the  prattle  of  abfurdity  may  be  heard  without 
expreffions  of  contempt. 

IT  happens,  indeed,  fomewhat  unfortunately, 
that  the  practice  of  good  breeding,  however 
necefiiry,  is  obflructed  by  the  poflcffion  of  more 

VOL.  III.  H  valuable 
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valuable  talents  ;  and  that  great  integrity,  dc- 
I'cacy,  fenfibility,  and  fpirit,  exalted  genius, 
and  extenfivc  learning,  frequently  render  men 
ill-bred. 

PETRARCH  relates,  that  his  admirable  friend 
and  cotemporary,  DANTE  ALIGHERJ,  one  of 
the  mofl  exalted  and  original  geniufes  that  ever 
appeared,  being  banifhed  his  country,  and  hav- 
ing retired  to  the  court  of  a  prince  which  was 
then  the  fanctuary  of  the  unfortunate,  was  held 
at  firft  in  great  eftcem  ;  but  became  daily  lefs  ac- 
ceptable to  his  patron,  by  the  feverity  of  his  man- 
ners and  the  freedom  of  his  fpeech.  There  were 
at  the  fame  court,  many  players  and  buffoons, 
gamefters  and  debauchees,  one  of  whom,  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  his  impudence,  ribaldry,  and  ob- 
fcenity,  was  greatly  careflcd  by  the  reft;  which 
the  prince  fufpecling  DANTE  not  to  be  pleafed 
•with,  ordered  the  man  to  be  brought  before  him, 
and  having  highly  extolled  him,  turned  ty 
DANTE,  and  faid,  "  I  wonder  that  this  perfon, 
"  who  is  by  fome  deemed  a  fool,  and  by  others 
*c  a  madman,  fhould  yet  be  fo  generally  pleaf- 
c<  ing,  and  fo  generally  beloved  ;  when  you, 
*c  who  are  celebrated  for  wifdom,  are  yet  heard 
"  without  pleafure,  and  commended  without 
«*  friendfhip."  "  You  would  ceafe  to  wonder," 
replied  DANTE,  "  if  you  confidered,  that  a 
"  conformity  of  character  is  the  fource  of 
7  "  friendfhip." 
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«  friend&ip."  This  farcaim,  which  had  all  the 
force  of  truth,  and  all  the  keennefs  of  wit,  was 
intolerable ;  and  DAXTE  was  immediately  dif- 
graced  and  banifhed. 

BUT  by  this  anfwer,  though  the  indignation 
which  produced  it  was  founded  on  virtue,  DAXTE 
probably  gratified  his  own  vanity,  as  much  as 
he  mortified  that  of  others :  it  was  the  petulant 
reproach  of  refentment  and  pride,  which  is  al- 
ways retorted  with  rage ;  and  not  the  flfll  voice 
of  REASON,  which  is  heard  with  complacency 
and  reverence  :  if  DAXTE  intended  reformation, 
his  anfwer  was  not  wife  ;  if  he  did  not  intend 
reformation,  his  Aiilwtr  was  not  good. 

GREAT  delicacy,  fenfibility,  and  penetration, 
do  not  lefs  obftracl  the  practice  of  good  breeding 
than  integrity.  Perfons  thus  qualified,  not  only 
di  (cover  proportion  ably  more  faults  and  railings 
in  the  characters  which  they  examine,  but  are 
more  dUgufted  with  the  faults  and  railings  which 
they  difcover :  the  common  topics  of  con? erlation 
are  too  trivial  to  engage  their  attention  ;  the  va- 
rious turns  of  fortune  that  have  lately  happened 
at  a  game  at  Whift,  the  hiftory  of  a  ball  at  Tun- 
bridge  or  Bath,  a  defcription  of  lady  Fanny's 
jewels  and  lady  Kitty's  vapours,  the  journals  of 
a  horfe-race  or  a  cock-match,  and  diiqui&iocs 
on  the  .game  a&or  the  icarcity  of  partridges,  are 
fubjccb  upon  which  men  of  delicate  ufie  do  not 
always  cfeufe  to  declaim,  and  on  which  they 
H  2  cannot 
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cannot  patiently  hear  the  declamation  of  others, 
But  they  fhould  remember,  that  their  impatience 
is  the  impotence  of  reafon  and  the  prevalence  of 
vanity ;  that  if  they  fit  filent  and  referved, 
wrapped  up  in  the  contemplation  of  their  own 
dignity,  they  will  in  their  turn  be  defpifed  and 
hated  by  thofe  whom  they  hate  and  defpife  ;  and 
with  better  reafon,  for  perverted  power  ought  to 
be  more  odious  than  debility.  To  hear  with 
patience,  and  to  anfwer  with  civility,  feems  to 
comprehend  all  the  good  breeding  of  conver- 
fation  j  and  in  proportion  as  this  is  eafy,  filence 
and  inattention  are  without  excufe. 

HE,  who  does  not  practife  good  breeding, 
will  not  find  himfelf  confidered  as  the  object  of 
good  breeding  by  others.  There  is,  however, 
a  fpecies  of  rufticity,  which  it  is  not  lefs  abfurd 
than .  injurious  to  treat  with  contempt:  this 
fpecies  of  ill-breeding  is  become  almoft  pro- 
verbially the  characterise  of  a  fcholar ;  nor 
fhould  it  be  expected,  that  he  who  is  deeply 
attentive  to  an  abftrufe  fciencc,  or  who  em- 
ploys any  of  the  three  great  faculties  of  the  fou), 
the  memory,  the  imagination,  or  the  judgment, 
in  the  clofe  purfuit  of  their  feveral  objects, 
fhould  have  ftudied  punctilios  of  form  and  cere- 
mony, and  be  equally  able  to  fhine  at  a  route 
and  in  the  fchools.  That  the  bow  of  a  chrono- 
Joger,  and  the  compliment  of  an  aftronomer, 
Ihould  be  improper  or  uncouth,  cannot  be 

thought 
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thought  firange  to  thoie,  who  duly  ccnfider  the 
narrowoefs  of  oar  faculties,  and  the  ictpo&bility 
of  attaining  univerfal  excellence. 

EQUALLY  excuieable,  for  the  fame  rcafcns, 

are  that  abfence  of  mind,  and  that  forgetfulnefs 

of  place  and  perfon,  to  which  fchclars  are  fo 

frequent!/  fabje&      When  LEWIS  XIV.  was 

one  day  lamenting  the  death  of  an  old  comedian 

whom    he  highly  exioXed,    «  Yes,"   replied 

BOILEAIT,  in  the  preiecceof  madam  I.IAIXTE- 

.   "he  performed  tolerably  well  in  the  def- 

'•  picable  pieces  of  Sc AEROX,  which  are  now 

.-Tedly  forgotten  even  in  the  provinces." 

As  every  condition  of  life,  and  every  turn  of 
mind,  has  fbroe  peculiar  temptation  and  pro- 
penfitv  to  evi!,  let  not  the  man  of  uprightneis 
and  noncfty  be  morofe  and  forly  in  his  practice  of 
-z-3  let  not  him,  whofc .delicacy  and  peoe- 
tratkm  difcern  with  difguft  thoie  ircperfcctior^ 
in  others  from  which  he  himfeif  is  not  free,  in  « 
dulge  perpetual  peevifhaefs  and  difcontent ;  nor 
let  learning  and  knowledge  be  pleaded  as  an  ex- 
cufe  for  not  condeicending  to  the  comrcon  offices 
and  duties  of  civil  life  :  for  as  no  man  fhouid  be 
-L-BRED,  at  the  expence  of  his  VIRTUE  ; 
no  man  (hould  practiie  virtue,  fo  as  to  deter 
others  from  IMITATIOV. 
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NUMB.  88.    SATURDAY,  September  8,  1753. 

— ——Semper que  rellnqui 

Solafibi^femper  longam  inccmitata  videtitr 

Ire  viam VIRG. 

———She  fecms  alone, 

To  wander  in  her  fleep,  thro' ways  unknown, 

Guilelefs  and  dark. DRYDEN. 

NEWTON,  whofe  power  of  inveftigat- 
ing  nature  few  will  deny  to  have  been 
Superior  to  their  own,  confefles,  that  he  cannot 
account  for  gravity,  the  firft  principle  of  his 
fyftem,  as  a  property  communicable  to  matter  j 
or  conceive  the  phenomena  fuppofed  to  be  the 
cffe&s  of  fuch  a  principle,  to  be  otherwife  pro- 
duced, than  by  the  immediate  and  perpetual 
influence  of  the  ALMIGHTY  :  and,  perhaps* 
thofe  who  moft  attentively  confider  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  moral  and  natural  world,  will 
be  moft  inclined  to  admit  the  agency  of  invifible 
beings. 

IN  dreams,  the  mind  appears  to  be  wholly 
paflive  ;  for<lreams  are  fo  far  from  being  the 
effect  of  a  voluntary  effort,  that  we  neither 
know  of  what  we  fliall  dream,  nor  whether  w$ 
(lull  dream  at  all. 

THE  human  mind  does  not,  indeed,  appear 
to  have  any  power  equal  to  fuch  an  effect  j  fox 

the 
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the  ideas  conceived  in  dreams  without  the  inter, 
ventkm  of  fenfible  objects,  are  much  more  per- 
feel  and  ftrong  than  can  be  fanned  at  other 
times  bj  the  utmcit  effort  of  the  croft  lively 
ijnagination  :  and  it  can  fcarce  be  fuppr^ed,  that 
the  mind  is  more  vigorous  when  we  fieep,  than 
when  we  are  awake ;  efpecially  if  it  be  true,  as 
I  have  before  remarked,  thzt  "  in  fisep  the 
"  power  of  memory  is  wholly  fufpendcd,  and 
**  the  understanding  is  employed  only  about 
**  fuch  objects  as  prefect  themfelres,  without 
"  comparing  the  paft  with  the  prefent  ;•**  except 
we  judge  of  the  foul  by  a  maxim  which  fixae 
deep  philofophers  hare  held  concerning  nodes, 
that  when  the  tail  is  cut  off,  the  reft  of  the 
c:e:nb;rs  become  more  :"::cr.r. 

Itr  lunacy,  as  in  dreans,  ideac  are  conceived 
which  material  objecb  do  not  excite ;  and  which 
the  ibrce  of  imagination,  excited  by  a  voluntary 
effort,  cannot  form:  but  the  mind  of  the  lunatic, 
befides  being  imprefled  with,  the  images  o/ 
tilings  that  do  not  fall  under  the  cognizance  of 
his  1'enfes,  is  prevented  from  receiving  corre- 
fponding  images  from  thofe  that  do.  When  the 
vifionary  monarch  looks  round  upon  his  clothes 
which  he  has  decorated  with  the  fpoils  of  his 
bed,  his  mind  does  not  conceive  the  ideas  of  rags 
and  ftraw,  but  of  velvet,  embroidery,  and  gold  ; 
and  when  he  gazes  at  the  bound*  of  bis  cell,  the 
H  4  image 
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image  impreffed  upon  his  mind  is  not  that  of  a 
naked  wall  which  inclofes  an  area  of  ten  feet 
fquarc ;  but  of  wainfeot,  and  painting,  and 
tapeftry,  the  bounds  of  a  fpacious  apartment 
adorned  with  magnificent  furniture,  and  crowd- 
ed with  fplendid  dependants. 

OF  the  lunatic  it  is  alfo  univerfally  true, 
that  his  understanding  is  perverted  to  evils, 
which  a  mere  perverfion  of  the  underftanding 
does  not  necefiarily  imply  ;  he  either  fits  torpid 
in  defpair,  or  is  bufied  in  the  contrivance  or 
the  execution  of  mifchief.  But  if  lunacy  is 
ultimately  produced  by  mere  material  caufes,  it 
is  difficult  to  (hew,  why  mifery  or  malevolence 
fhould  always  be  complicated  with  abfuro'ity  j 
why  madnefs  fhould  not  fometimcs  produce  in- 
itances  of  frantic  and  extravagant  kindnefs,  of 
a  benevolent  purpofe  formed  upon  erroneous 
principles  and  purfued  by  ridiculous  means,  and 
of  an  honeft  and  harmlefs  chearfulnefs  arifing 
from  the  fancied  felicity  of  others. 

A  LUNATIC  is,  indeed,  fometimes  merry, 
but  the  merry  lunatic  is  never  kind  }  his  fport 
is  always  mifchief  j  and  mifchief  is  rather 
aggravated  than  atoned  by  wantonnefs  j  his 
difpofition  is  always  evil  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  his  phrenzy;  and  upon  this  occafion 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  every  approach  to 
madnefs  is  a  deviation  to  ill,  every  deviation 

to 
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to  iil  may  be   considered    as    an  approach   to 
madnefs. 

AMONG  other  unaccountable  phenomena  in 
lunacy,  is  the  invincible  abfurdity  of  opinion 
with  refpeci  ta  fome  lingle  object,  while  the 
mind  operates  with  its  full  vigour  upon  every 
other  :  it  fometimes  happens,  that  when  this 
object  is  prefented  to  the  mind,  reafon  is  thrown 
quite  out  of  her  feat,  and  the  perverfion  of  the 
under/landing  for  a  time  becomes  general ;  but 
fometimes  it  ftill  continues  to  be  perverted  but 
in  part,  and  the  abfurdity  itfelf  is  defended  with 
all  the  force  of  regular  argumentation. 

ST  extraordinary  inftance  of  this  kind 
may  now  be  communicated  to  the  public,  with- 
out injury  to  a  good  man,  or  a  good  caufe  which 
he  fuccefsfully  maintained. 

MR.  SIMON  B&OWKE,  adiflenting  teacher  of 
exemp'nry  life  and  eminent  intellectual  abilities,, 
after  having  been  fome  time  feized  with  melan- 
choly, defifted  from  the  duties  of  his  function, 
and  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  join  in  nny  z<5l  of 
worfhip  either  public  or  private.  His  friends 
often  urged  him  to  account  for  this  change  in 
hi;  conduct,  at  which  they  exprefled  the  utmoft 
grief  and  ailoniihment ;  and  after  much  im- 
portunity he  told  them,  "  that  he  had  fallen 
"  under  the  fenfible  difpleafure  of  G  O  D,  v.  ho 
M  had  caufed  his  rational  foul  gradually  to  periii, 
H  5  "and. 
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"  and  left  him  only  an  animal  life  in  common 
"  with  brutes  ;  that  it  was,  therefore,  prophane 
*'  for  him  to  pray,  and  incongruous  to  be  pre- 
"  fent  at  the  prayers  of  others." 

IN  this  opinion,  however  abfurd,  he  was  in-- 
flexible, at  a  time  when  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind  fubfifted  in  their  full  vigour,  when  his  con- 
ceptions were  clear,  and  his  reafoning  flrong. 

BEING  once  importuned  to  fay  grace  at  the 
table  of  a  friend,  he  excufed  himfelf  many 
times  ;  but  the  requeft  being  fttll  repeated,  and 
the  company  kept  {landing,  he  difcovered  evi- 
dent tokens  of  diftrcfs,  and  after  fome  irrefolute 
geftures  and  hesitation,  exprefTed  with  great  fer- 
vor this  ejaculation  :  "  Moft  merciful  and  al- 
*'  mighty  GOD,  let  thy  fpirit,  which  moved 
"  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  when  there  was 
"  no  light,  defceud  upon  me  j  that  from  this 
"  darknefs  there  may  rifc  up  a  man  to  praife 
•*  thee  !" 

BUT  the  moft  aftonifhmg  proof  both  of  his 
intellectual  excellence  and  defeat,  is,  "  A  de- 
**  fence  of  the  RELIGION  of  NATURE  and  the 
**  CHRISTIAN  REVELATION,  in  anfwer  to 
•*  Tindal's  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation," 
and  his  dedication  of  it  to  the  late  queen,  The 
book  is  univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  beft  which 
that  controverfy  produced,  and  the  dedication. 
is  as  follows : 

««  MADAM, 
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"  MADAM, 

"  f\f  all  the  extraordinary  things  that  have 
*  V^/  been  tendered  to  your  royal  hands  fine* 
"  your  firft  happy  arrival  in  Britain,  it  may  be 
cc  boldly  faid,  what  now  bcfpeaks  your  inajdl  j's 
"  acceptance  is  the  chief. 

"  NOT  in  idelf  indeed  ;  it  is  a  trifle  onr 
' *  wonby  your  exalted  nnk,  and  what  wUJ 
"  hardly  prove  an  entertaining  amuiement  t:> 
"  one  of  your  majefty's  deep  penetration,  rxaCt 
**  judgment,  and  fine  tafte.  «  », 

"  BUT  on  account  of  the  author,  who  is  the 
'*  firft  being  of  the  kind,  and  yet  without  a 


"  HE  was  once  a  man  -t  and  of  fixne  little 
**  name  ;  but  of  no  wcrth,  as  bis  prefent  ucpa? 
«*  ralieled  cafe  makes  hut  too  aanifefe;  for  by 
<*  the  immediate  hand  of  aa  avenging  G  OD, 
**  his  very  thinking  fubfiance  has  for  more  than 
**  (even  years  been  canuncally  wafting  away, 
**  till  it  is  wholly  perifhed  out  of  him,  .if  it  hf 
**  not  utterly  come  to  nothing*.  None,  no  not 
"  the  lead  remembrance  .of  its  very  ruins,  re- 
**  mains,  not  the  ihadow  of  an  idea  is  left,  nor 
**  any  fenfc  that,  fo  much  as  one  fingle  onr» 
«  perfea  or  imperfea,  whole  or  diminiihed, 
"  ever  did  appear  to  a  miod  within  him,  or  was 
**  perceived  by  is. 

H  6  «  SUCH 
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"  SUCH  a  prefcnt  from  fuch  a  thing,  however 
'*  worth lefs  in  itfelf,  may  not  be  wholly  unac- 
"  ceptable  to  your  majefty,.  the  author  being 
'*  fuch  as  hiftory  cannot  parallel  :  and  if  the 
"  fadl,  which  is  real  and  no  rldlion,  nor  wrong 
"  conceit,  obtains  credit,  it  muft  be  recorded 
"  as  the  moft  memorable  and  indeed  aftoniih- 
*c  ing  event  in  the  reign  of  GEORGE  the  fecond, 
"  that  a  tract  compofed  by  fuch  a  thing  was 
"  prefcnted  to  the  illuftrious  CAROLINE  ;  his 
"  royal  confort  needs  not  be  added;  fame,  if 
ct  I  am  not  mifinformed,  will  tell  that  with 
"  pleafure  to  all  fucceeding  times. 

*'  HE  has  been  informed,  that  your  majefty's 
**  piety  is  as  genuine  and  eminent,  as  your  ex- 
"  cellent  qualities  are  great  and  confpicuous.. 
"  This  can,  indeed,  be  truly  known  to  the 
*'  great  fcarcher  of  hearts  only  ;  HE  alone,  who 
'*  can  look  into  them,  can  difcern  if  they  are 
'*  finccre,  and  the  main  intention  correfponds 
**  with  the  appearance ;  and  your  majefty  can- 
"  not  take  it  amifs,  if  fuch  an  author  hints, 
44  that  His  fecret  approbation  is  of  infinitely 
*'  greater  value  than  the  commendation  of  men, 
"  who  may  be  eafily  miftaken  and  are  too  apt  to 
**  flutter  their  fuperiors. 

**  BUT  if  he  has  been  told  the  truth,  fuch  a 
"  cafe  as  his  will  certainly  ftrike  your  majefty 
**  with  afloijiHiment,  and  may  raife  that  com- 

"  miferation. 
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**  miferation  in  your  royal  bread  which  he  has 
*'  in  vain  endeavoured  to  excite  in  thofe  of  hfs 
*'  friends ;  who,  by  the  moft  unreasonable  and 
"  ill-founded  conceit  in  the  world,  have  imz- 
"  gined,  that  a  thinking  being  could  for  feven 
"  years  together  live  a  ftranger  to  its  own  powers, 
"  exercifes,  operations  and  ftate,  and  to  what  the 
"  great  God  has  been  doing  in  it  and  to  it. 

44  IF  jour  majefty,  in  your  moft  retired  ad- 
"  drefs  to  the  KING  of  KINGS,  fhould  think  of 
"  fo  fingular  a  cafe,  you  may,  perhaps,  make  it 
44  your  devout  requeft,  that  the  reign  of  your 
"  beloved  fovereign  and  con  fort  may  be  renown- 
"  ed  to  all  poflerity  by  die  recovery  of  a  foul 
"  now  in  the  utmoft  ruin,  the  reiteration  of  one 
•*  utterly  loft  at  prefect  arocngft  men. 

"  AKD  mould  this  cafe  iffed  your  royal  breaiE, 
«*  you  will  recommend  it  to  the  piety  and  prayer* 
"  of  all  the  truly  devout,  who  have  the  honour 
"  to  be  known  to  your  majefty :  many  fuch 
«*  doubtleG  there  are ;  though  courts  are  noc 
"  uTually  the  places  where  the  devout  refort,  or 
"  where  devotion  reigns.  And  it  is  not  impro- 
Av  bable,  that  multitudes  of  the  pious  through- 
"  out  the  land  may  take  a  cafe  to  heart,  that 
44  under  your  majefty's  patjonage  comes  thus 
"  recommended. 

44  COULD  fuch  a  favour  as  this  reftoration  be 
•f  obtained  from  HEAVEN  by  the  prayers  of 
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"  your  majefty,  with  what  a  tranfport  of  grati- 
"  tude  would  the  recovered  being  throw  himfelf 
"  at  your  majeftyrs  feet,  and  adoring  the  DIVINE 
"  POWER  and  GRACE,  profefs  himfelf, 
"  MADAM, 

"  Your  majefty's  moft  obliged 

"  and  dutiful  fervant." 

THIS  dedication,  which  is  no  where  feeble 
or  abfurd,  but  in  the  places  where  the  object  of 
his  phrenzy  was  immediately  before  him,  his 
friends  found  means  to  fupprefs  j  wifely  con- 
Fidering,  that  a  book,  to  which  it  fhould  be  pre- 
fixed, would  certainly  be  condemned  without 
examination ;  for  few  would  have  required 
ftronger  evidence  of  its  inutility,  than  that  the 
author,  by  his  dedication,  appeared  to  be  mad. 
The  copy,  however,  was  preferved,  and  has 
been  tranfcribed  into  the  blank  leaves  before  one 
of  the  books  which  is  now  in  the  library  of  a 
friend  to  this  undertaking,  who  is  not  Jefs  di- 
ftinguimed  by  his  merit  than  his  rank,  and  who 
recommended  it  as  a  literary  curiofity,  which 
was  in  danger  of  being  loft  for  want  of  a  repo~ 
fitory  in  which  it  might  be  preferved. 
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Prescipna  tttmtn  ejus  in  cemmwendd  miferationc 
virtus,  ut  quidam  In  hoc  eum  parte  minibus  ejufdem 
iperis  autoribus  praferant.  QUINTILIAN. 

His  great  excellence  was  in  moving  compaf- 
.fion,  with  refpecl  to  which  many  give  him  the 
firft  place  of  all  the  writers  of  that  kind. 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

IT  is  ufual  for  fcholars  to  lament,  with  indif- 
criminating  regret,  the  devaftations  com- 
mitted on  ancient  libraries,  by  accident  and  time, 
-by  fuperftition,  ignorance,  and  gothicifm  :  but 
the  lofs  is  very  far  from  being  in  all  cafes  equally 
irreparable,  as  the  want  of  fome  kinds  of  books 
may  be  much  more  eafdy  fupplied  than  that  of 
others.  By  the  interruption  that  fometimes  hap- 
pens in  the  fucceflion  of  philosophical  opinions, 
the  mind  is  emancipated  from  traditionary  fyf- 
tems,  recovers  its  native  elafticity  which  had 
been  benumbed  by  cuilom,  begins  to  examine 
with  freedom  and  frefli  vigour,  and  to  follow 
truth  inftead  of  authority.  The  lofs  of  writings, 
therefore,  in  which  reafoning  is  concerned,  j» 

not, 
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not,  perhaps,  fo  great  an  evil  to  mankind,  as  of 
tbofe  which  defcribe  characters  and  fa£ts. 

To  be  deprived  of  the  laft  books  of  LIVY,. 
of  the  fatires  of  ARCHILOCHUS,  and  the  come- 
dies of  MENANDER,  is  a  greater  misfortune  to 
the  republic  of  literature,  than  if  the  logic  and 
the  phyfics  of  ARISTOTLE  had  never  defcended 
to  pofterity. 

Two  of  your  predeceflbrs,  Mr.  ADVEN- 
TURER, of  great  judgment  and  genius,  very 
juftly  thought  that  they  fhould  adorn  their 
lucubrations  by  publifhing,  one  of  them  a  frag- 
ment of  SAPPHO,  and  the  other  an  old  Grecian 
hymn  to  the  Goddefs  HEALTH:  and,  indeed,, 
I  conceive  it  to  be  a  very  important  ufe  of  your 
paper,  to  bring  into  common  light  thofe  beauti- 
ful remains  of  ancient  art,  which  by  their  pre- 
fent  fituation  are  deprived  of  that  univerfal  ad- 
miration they  fo  juftly  deferve,  and  are  only  the 
fecret  enjoyment  of  a  few  curious  readers.  In 
imitation,  therefore,  of  the  examples  I  havejuft 
mentioned,  I  fhall  fend  you,  for  the  inftruction 
and  entertainment  of  your  reader?,  a  fragment 
of  SIMONIDES-  and  of  MENANDER. 

SIMONIDES  was  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for 
the  fweetnefs,  correclnef?,  and  purity  of  his  flyle, 
and  his  irrefiftible  (kill  in  moving  the  paflions. 
It  is  a  fufficient  panegyric  that  PL  A  TO  often  men- 
tions him  with  approbation,  DIONY sius  places 

hira. 
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him  among  thpfe  polifhed  writers,  who  excel 
"  in  a  fmooth  volubility,  and  flow  on,  like 
**  plenteous  and  perennial  rivers,  in  a  courfe  of 
"  even  and  uninterrupted  harmony." 

IT  is  to  this  excellent  critic  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  prefervation  of  the  following  paf- 
fage,  the  tendernefs  and  elegance  of  which 
fcarcely  need  be  pointed  out  to  thofe  who  have 
tafte  and  fenfibility.  DANAC,  being  by  her 
mercilefs  father  inclofed  in  a  cheft  and  thrown 
into  the  fea  with  her  child,  the  poet  proceeds 
thus  far  to  relate  her  diftrefs  : 


r 

T£ 

Qlov  £ 


saSf  Tfdv  xopstv 


Ei  <Js  TO!  Jiikcv  TO  y£  J 
Kai  X£^  EjU&jv  pr/xarwv 


WHEN 
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WHEN  the  raging  wind  began  to  roar,  and 
the  waves  to  beat  fo  violently  on  the  cheft  as  to 
threaten  to  overfet  it,  fhe  threw  her  arm  fondly 
around  PERSEUS,  and  faid,  the  tears  trickling 
down  her  cheeks,  "  O  my  fon,  what  forrows 
"  do  I  undergo  !  But  thou  art  wrapt  in  a  deep 
"  flumber  ;  thou  fleepeft  foundly  like  a  fucking 
"  child,  in  this  joylefs  habitation,  in  this  dark 
"  and  dreadful  night,  lighted  only  by  the  glim- 
"  merlngs  of  the  moon  !  Covered  with  thy 
"  purple  mantle,  thou  regardeft  not  the  waves 
"  that  dafh  around  thee,  nor  the  whittling  of 
vt  the  winds.  O  thou  beauteous  babe  !  If  thou 
"  wert  fenfible  of  this  calamity,  thou  wouldeft 
"  bend  thy  tender  ears  to  my  complaints.  Sleep 
*'  on,  I  befeech  thee,  O  my  child  !  Sleep,  with 
"  him,  O  ye  billows  !  and  fleep  likewife  my 
«  diftrefs  !" 

THOSE  who  would  form  a  full  idea  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  Greek,  fhould  attentively  con- 
fider  the  following  happy  imitation  of  it,  which, 
I  have  reafon  to  believe,  is  not  fo  extenfively 
known  or  fo  warmly  admired  as  it  ought  to  be  j 
and  which,  indeed,  far  excels  the  original. 

THE  poet,  having  pathetically  painted  a  great 
princefs  taking  leave  of  an  affectionate  hufband 
on  his  death-bed,  and  endeavouring  afterwards 
to  comfort  her  inconfolable  family,  adds  the 
following  particular. 
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His  cmatibus  occupata^  ocellot 

Guttis  lucldulis  adhuc  madentes 

C:  -jcrtit^  putmm  fcpore  vinftum 

Qua  nutr'ix  pladdo  Jtnu  fovebai  : 

"  Dormis"  jnqviit^  "  O  mifelle^  r.ec  ie 

**  Vultus  examines,  fdentlumque 

"  Per  Isnga  atria  commcvent^  nee  ulb 

c<  Fratrum  longer -is,  out  met  dolire  j 

**  AW  fentis  patre  dejlitutus  il!s, 

4 '  •?«'  geftans  gembufve  brat 

"  Aut  firmans  lepidam  tuam  loqudam^ 

**  Tecum  mllU  modit  imepticbat. 

**  Tu  dcnnis,  ixlitarttqxe  quifoitbant 

«<  Rtfus,  in  ro/fjs  tuh  tahl.'is. 

"  Darml,  parvule  f  me  nali  dolcres 

"  £)ui  matrem  cruciart  tute  fuiftis 

"  RMmpant  fomnia. — ^uando^  qHontlo,  tab* 

u  Redtbunt  txulis  mtis  feperes  !" 

The  contraft  betwixt  the  infenfibility  of  the  in- 
fant and  the  agony  of  the  mother  \  her  obferving 
that  the  child  is  unmoved  with  -what  was  mod 
likely  to  affe&  him,  the  farrows  of  his  little 
brothers,  the  many  mournful  countenances, 
and  rfre-diftnal  filtnce  that  reigned  throughout 

Cfe 
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the  court ;  the  circumftances  of  the  father  play- 
ing with  the  child  on  his  knees  or  in  his  arms, 
and  teaching  him  to  fpeak  ;  are  fuch  delicate 
mafter-ftrokes  of  nature  and  parental  tender- 
nefs,  as  fliew  the  author  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  human  heart,  and  with  thofe  little 
touches  of  paflion  that  are  beft  calculated  to 
move  it.  The  affectionate  wifh  of  "  dormi, 
ct  parvule  !"  is  plainly  imitated  from  the  frag- 
ment of  SIMONIDES  ;  but  the  fudden  exclama- 
tion that  follows, — "  when,  O  when,  fhail  I 
"  fleep  like  this  infant  f"  is  entirely  the  property 
of  the  author,  and  worthy  of,  though  not  ex- 
celled by,  any  of  the  ancients.  It  is  making  the 
moft  artful  and  the  moft  ftriking  ufe  of  the 
{lumber  of  the  child,  to  aggravate  and  heighten 
by  comparifon  the  reftleflhefs  of  the  mother's 
forrow  j  it  is  the  fineft  and  ftrongeft  way  of  fay- 
ing, "  my  grief  will  never  ceafe,"  that  has  ever 
been  ufed.  I  think  it  not  exaggeration  to  affirm, 
that  in  this  little  poem  are  united  the  pathetic  of 
EURIPIDES  and  the  elegance  of  CATULLUS. 
It  affords  a  judicious  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  ancients  ought  to  be  imitated  3  not 
by  ufmg  their  expreflions  and  epithets,  which  is 
the  common  method,  but  by  catching  a  portion 
of  their  fpirit,  and  adapting  their  images  and 
ways  of  thinking  to  new  fubje&s.  The  gene- 
rality of  thofc  who  have  propofed  CATULLUS. 

for 
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for  their  pattern,  even  the  beft  of  the  modern 
Latin  poets  of  Italy,  feem  to  think  they  have 
accomplifhed  their  defign,  by  introducing  many 
florid  diminutives,  fuch  as  "  tenellula,  and 
"  columbula:"  but  there  is  a  purity  and  feverity 
of  flile,  a  temperate  and  auftere  manner  in  CA- 
TULLUS, which  nearly  refembles  that  of  his 
cotemporary  LUCRETIUS,  and  is  happily  copied 
by  the  author  of  the  poem  which  has  produced 
thefe  reflections.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  lit 
down  to  compofe,  we  fhould  afk  ourfelves  in  the 
words  of  LoN'GiNus  a  little  altered ;  c<  How 
"  would  HOMER  or  PLATO,  DEMOSTHENES 
"  or  THUCYDIDES,  have  exprefled  themfelves 
"  on  this  occafion ;  allowing  for  the  alteration 
**  of  our  cuftoms,  and  the  different  idioms  of 
"  our  refpe&ive  languages  ?"  This  would  be 
following  the  ancients,  without  tamely  treading 
in  their  footfleps  ;  this  would  be  making  the 
fame  glorious  ufe  of  them  that  R  ACIKE  has  done 
of  EURIPIDES  in  his  PHJEDR  A  and  IPHIGENI  A, 
and  that  MILTON  has  done  of  the  PROMETHEUS 
of  ESCHYLUS  in  the  character  of  SATAN. 

IF  you  fhould  happen  not  to  lay  afide  this 
paper  among  the  refufe  of  your  correfpondence, 
as  the  offspring  of  pedantry  and  a  blind  fondnefs 
lor  antiquity ;  or  rather,  if  your  readers  can  en- 
dure the  fight  of  fo  much  Greek,  though  ever  fo 
ATTIC  j  1  may,  perhaps,  trouble  you  again 

with 
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with  a  few  reflexions  on  the  character  of  ME- 

NANDER. 

Z  I  am, 

Mr.  ADVENTURER, 
Yours, 

PAL^GPHILUS. 


NUMB.  go.    SATURDAY,  September  15,  1753. 

Concretam  exemit  labem,  purtimque  rdiquit 
JEtherium  fenfum  ,  atque  aurai  Jimplicis  ignem. 

VIRGIL. 

By  length  of  time, 
The  fcurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed 

crime  j 

No  fpeck  is  left  of  their  habitual  ftains, 
But  the  pure  aether  of  the  foul  remains. 

DRYDEN. 


To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

NOTHING  fooner  quells  the  ridiculous 
triumph  of  human  vanity,  than  reading 
thofe  paflages  of  'the  greateft  writers,  in  which 

they 
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they  feem  deprived  of  that  noble  fpirit  that  in- 
fpires  them  in  other  parts  j  and  where,  infiead 
of  invention  and  grandeur,  we  meet  with  no- 
thing but  flatnefs  and  infipidiiy. 

THE  pain  I  have  felt  in  observing  a  lofty 
genius  thus  fink  beneath  itfelf,  has  often  made 
me  with,  that  thefe  unworthy  fhuns  could  be 
blotted  from  their  works,  and  leave  them  perfect 
and  immaculate. 

I  WENT  to  bed  a  few  nights  ago,  full  of  thefe 
thoughts,  and  clofed  the  evening,  as  I  frequently 
do,  with  reading  a  few  lines  in  VIRGIL.  I  ac- 
cidentally opened  that  part  of  the  fixth  book, 
where  ANCHISES  recounts  to  his  fon  the  various 
methods  of  purgation  which  the  foul  undergoes 
in  the  next  world,  to  cleaafe  it  from  the  filth 
it  has  contracted  by  its  connexion  with  the 
body,  and  to  deliver  the  pure  etherial  eflence 
from  the  vicious  tincture  of  mortality.  This 
was  fo  much  like  my  evening's  fpeculation,  that 
it  infenfibly  mixed  and  incorporated  with  it, 
and  as  foon  as  I  fell  afleep,  formed  itfelf  into 
the  following  dream. 

I  FOUND  myfelf  in  an  inilant  in  the  mid  ft  of 
a  temple  which  was  built  with  all  that  magnifi- 
cent fiasplicity  that  diftmguHhes  the  productions 
of  the  ancients.  At  the  eaft  end  was  raifed  an 
altar,  on  each  fide  of  which  flood  a  prieft,  who 
feeraed  preparing  to  facrifice.  On  the  altar  was 

boticd 
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kindled  a  fire,  from  which  arofe  the  brighteft 
flame  I  had  ever  beheld.  The  light  which  it 
difpenfed,  though  remarkably  ftrong  and  clear, 
was  not  quivering  and  dazzling,  but  fteady  and 
uniform,  and  diffufed  a  purple  radiance  through 
the  whole  edifice,  not  unlike  the  firft  appearance 
of  the  morning. 

WHILE  I  flood  fixed  in  admiration,  my  at- 
tention was  awakened  by  the  blaft  of  a  trumpet 
that  fhook  the  whole  temple ;  but  it  carried  a 
certain  fweetnefs  in  its  found,  which  mellowed 
and  tempered  the  natural  fhrillnefs  of  that  in- 
flrument.  After  it  had  founded  thrice,  the  being 
who  blew  it,  habited  according  to  the  defcription 
of  FAME  by  the  ancients,  iflued  a  proclamation 
to  the  following  purpofe  :  "  By  command  of 
<c  APOLLO  and  the  MUSES,  all  who  have  ever 
*'  made  any  pretenfions  to  fame  by  their 
"  writings,  are  enjoined  to  facrifice  upon  the 
"  altar  in  this  temple,  thofe  parts  of  their 
41  works,  which  have  hitherto  been  preferved 
*;  to  their  infamy,  that  their  names  may 
"  defcend  fpotlefs  and  unfullied  to  pofterity. 
"  For  this  purpofe  ARISTOTLE  and  LON- 
"  GINUS  are  appointed  chief  priefts,  who 
"  are  to  fee  that  no  improper  oblations  are 
"  made,  and  no  proper  ones  concealed  j  and 
,*'  for  the  more  eafy  performance  of  this  ofKce, 
"  they  are  allowed  to  chufe  as  their  affiftants 

"  whom  foe  ver 
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"  whomfoever  they  (hall  think  worthy  of  the 
"  fuadion." 

Ai  foon  as  this  proclamation  was  made, 
I  turned  my  eyes  with  inexpreffiblc  delight  to- 
wards the  two  priefts  j  but  was  foon  robbed  of 
the  pleafure  of  looking  at  them  by  a  crowd  of 
people  running  up  to  offer  their  fervice.  Thefe 
I  found  to  be  a  groupe  of  French  critics ;  but 
their  offers  were  rejected  by  both  priefts  with 
the  utmoft  indignation,  and  their  whole  works 
were  thrown  on  the  altar,  and  reduced  to  afhes 
in  an  inftant.  The  two  priefts  then  looked 
found,  and  chofe,  with  a  few  other?,  HORACE 
and  QITIXTILIAX  from  among  the  Romans, 
and  ADDISON  from  the  English,  as  their  prin- 
cipal affiftants. 

THE  firft  who  came  forward  with  his  offering, 
by  the  loftinefs  of  his  demeanor  was  foon  dU~- 
covered  to  i>e  HOMER.  He  approached  the 
altar  with  great  majefty,  and  delivered  to  LON- 
GINUS  thofe  parts  of  his  ODYSSEY,  which  have 

.  been  cenfured  as  improbable  fictions,  and  the  ri- 
diculous narratives  of  old  age.  LONGIKUS  was 
preparing  for  the  facrifice,  but  obferving  that 
ARISTOTLE  did  not  feem  willing  to  affiit  him  in 
the  office,  he  returned  them  to  the  venerable  old 

.  bard  with  great  deference,  faying,  that  "  they 
"  were  indeed  the  tales  of  old  age,  but  it  wa* 
"  the  old  age  of  Ho.MER." 

VOL.  III.  I  VIRCIL 
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VIRGIL  appeared  next,  and  approached  the 
altar  with  a  modeft  dignity  in  his  gait  and 
countenance  peculiar  to  himfelf;  and  to  the 
furprife  of  all  committed  his  whole  ^ENEID  to 
the  flames.  But  it  was  immediately  refcued  by 
two  Romans,  whom  I  found  to  be  TUCCA  and 
VARIUS,  who  ran  with  precipitation  to  the 
altar,  delivered  the  poem  from  deftru&ion,  and 
carried  off  the  author  between  them,  repeating 
that, glorious  boaft  of  about  forty  lines  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  Georgic  :> 

-»  '  Tentanda  via  ejl ;  qua  me  quoque  pojjim 
Toller  e  humo^  vifforque  vlrum  volitare  per  or  a, 
Primus  ego  In  patriam  mecum,  &c. 

AFTER  him  moft  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors  proceeded  to  the  altar,  and  furrendered 
with  great  modefty  and  humility  the  moft  faulty 
part  of  their  works.  One  circumftance  was 
obfervable,  that  the  facrifice  always  incrcafed 
in  proportion  as  the  author  had  ventured  to  de- 
viate from  a  judicious  imitation  of  HOMER. 
The  latter  Roman  authors,  who  feemed  almoft 
to  have  loft  ^fight  of  him,  made  fo  large  offer- 
ings, that  fome  of  their  works,  which  were 
before  very  voluminous,  fhrunk  into  the  com- 
pafs  of  a  primer, 

IT 
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IT  gave  me  the  higheft  fatisfa&icn  to  fee 
PHILOSOPHY  thns  cleared  frcm  erroneous  prin- 
ciples, HISTORY  purged  of  faJfehooci,  POETRY 
of  fuftian,  and  nothing  left  in  each  but  GEKIUS, 
SEKSE,  and  TRUTH. 

I  MARKED  with  particular  attention  the 
feveral  offerings  of  the  moft  eminent  Englifii 
writers.  CHAUCER  gave  up  his  obfcenity, 
and  then  delivered  his  works  to  DRYDEN,  to 
clear  them  from  the  rubbifh  that  .encumbered 
them.  DRYDEN  executed  his  tafk  with  great 
addrefs,  "  and,"  as  ADDISON  fays  of  VTIRGJL 
in  his  Georgics,  "  tofled  about  his  dung  with 
<c  an  air  of  gracefulnefs  :"  he  not  only  repair- 
ed the  injuries  of  time,  but  threw  in  a  thou- 
fand  new  graces.  He  then  advanced  towards  the 
altar  himfelf,  and  delivered  up  a  large  pacqucr, 
which  contained  many  plays,  and  fome  poems. 
The  pacquet  had  a  label  affixed  to  it,  which  bore 
this  infcription,  "  To  Pov 

SHAKESPEARE  carried  to  the  altar  a  long 
firing  of  puns,  marked  "  The  Tafte  of  the 
"  Age,"  a  fmall  parcel  of  bombaft,  and  a  pretty 
large  bundle  of  inccrrecbiefs.  Notv/ithflanding 
the  ingenuous  air  with  which  he  made  this  of- 
fer'mgj  fome  officiates  at  the  altar  accufed  him 
of  concealing  certain  pieces,  and  mentioned  the 
London  Prodigal,  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell,  The 
Yorklhire  Tragedy,  &c.  The  poet  replied, 
la  '•  that 
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"  that  as  thofe  pieces  were  unworthy  to  be  pre- 
<c  ferved,  he  fhould  fee  them  confumed  to  afhcs 
"  with  great  pleafure:  but  that  he  was  wholly 
"  innocent  of  their  original,"  The  two  chief 
priefts  interpofcd  in  this  difpute,  and  difmifled 
the  poet  with  many  compliments  ;  LONGINUS 
obferving,  that  the  pieces  in  queftion  could  not 
poflibly  be  his,  for  that  the  failings  of  SHAKE- 
SPEARE were  like  thofe  of  HOMER,  "  whofe  ge- 
"  nius,  whenever  it  fubfided,  might  be  compared 
*'  to  the  ebbing  of  the  ocean,  which  left  a  mark 
cc  upon  its  fhores,  to  fhew  to  what  a  height  it 
"  was  fometimes  carried."  ARISTOTLE  con- 
curred in  this  opinion, and  added,  "  thatalthough 
c<  SHAKESPEARE  was  quite  ignorant  of  that ex- 
<s  a&  ceconomy  of  the  ftage,  which  is  fo  re- 
ee  markable  in  the  Greek  writers,  yet  the  meer 
<c  ftrength  of  his  genius  had  in  many  points 
"  carried  him  infinitely  beyond  them." 

MILTON  gave  up  a  few  errors  in  his  PARA- 
DISE LOST,  and  the  facrifice  was  attended 
v/ith  great  decency  by  ADDISON.  OTWAY 
and  ROWE  threw  their  comedies  upon  the  altar, 
and  BEAUMONT  and  FLETCHER  the  two  laft 
a6ts  of  many  of  their  pieces.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  TOM  DURFEY,  ETHEREGE,  WY- 
CHERLEY,  and  feveral  other  dramatic  writers, 
who  made  fuch  large  contributions)  that  they 
fet  the  altar  in  a  blaze, 

AMONG 
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AMONG  thefe  I  was  furprifed  to  fee  an  au- 
thor with  much  politenefs  in  his  behaviour, 
and  fpirit  in  his  countenance,  tottering  under 
an  unwieldy  burden.  As  he  approached  I  dif- 
covcred  him  to  be  Sir  JOHN  VANBRUGH,  and 
could  not  but  fmile,  when,  on  his  committing 
his  heavy  load  to  the  flames,  it  proved  to  be 
"  His  flcill  in  Architeaure." 

POPE  advanced  towards  ADDISON,  and  deli- 
vered with  great  humility  thofe  lines  written  ex- 
prefsly  againft  him,  fo  remarkable  for  their  ex- 
cellence and  their  cruelty,  repeating  this  couplet; 

"  Curft  be  the  verfe,  how  well  foe'er  it  flow, 
"  That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe." 

THE  ingenuous  critic  infifted  on  his  taking 
them  again  :  "  for,"  faid  he,  "  my  affociates 
"  at  the  altar,  particularly  HORACE,  would 
"  never  permit  a  line  of  fo  excellent  a  fatirift 
"  to  be  confumed.  The  many  compliments 
"  paid  me  in  other  parts  of  your  works,  am- 
"  ply  compenfate  for  this  flight  indignity. 
"  And  be  aflured,  that  no  little  pique  or  mif- 
"  underftanding  (hall  ever  make  me  a  foe  to 
"  genius."  POPE  bowed  in  fome  confufion, 
and  promifed  to  fubftitute  a  fictitious  name  at 
leaflr,  which  was  all  that  was  left  in  his  power. 
He  then  retired,  after  having  made  a  facrifice 
I  3  of 
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of  a  little  pacquet  of  Antithefes,  and  fome  parts 
of  his  Tranflation  of  Homer. 

DURING  the  courfe  of  thefe  oblations,  I  was 
charmed  with  the  candour,  decency,  and  judge- 
ment, with  which  all  the  priefts  oifcharged  their 
different  functions.  They  behaved  with  fuch 
dignity,  that  it  reminded  me  of  thofe  ages,  when 
the  offices  of  king  and  prieft  centered  in  the 
fame  perfon.  Whenever  any  of  the  affiftants 
were  at  a  Icfs  in  any  particular  circumftances, 
they  applied  to  ARISTOTLE,  who  fettled  the 
whole  bufinefs  in  an  inftanr. 

BUT  the  reflections  which  this  pleafing  fcene 
produced,  were  foon  interrupted  by  a  tumul- 
tuous- noife  at  the  gate  of  the  temple ;  when 
fuddcnly  a  rude  illiterate  multitude  rufiied  in, 
led  by  TINDAL,  MORGAN,  CHUBB,  and  Bo- 
LINGEROK.E.  The  chiefs,  whofe  counte- 
nances were  imprefled  with  rage  which  art 
could  not  conceal,  forced  their  way  to  the  al- 
tar, and  amidft  the  joyful  acclamations  of  their 
followers  threw  a  large  volume  into  the  fire. 
But  the  triumph  was  fhort,  and  joy  and  accla- 
mation gave  way  to  filence  and  aftonimment : 
the  volume  lay  unhurt  in  the  midft  of  the  fire, 
and,  as  the  flames  played  innocently  about  it, 
I  cculd  difcover  written  in  letters  of  gold,  the 
word?,  THE  BIBLE.  At  that  infhnt  my 
ears  were  ravifhcd  with  the  found  of  more  than 

mortal 
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mortal  mufic  accompanying  a  hymn  fung  by 
invifible  beings,  of  which  I  well  remember  the 
following  verfes  : 

"  THE  words  of  the  LORD  are  pure  words  : 
"  even  as  the  filver,  which  in  the  earth  is  tried, 
"  and  purified  feven  times  in  the  fire. 

"  MORE  to  be  defired  are  they  than  geld  ; 
*'  yea,  than  much  fine  gold  :  fweeter  alfo  than 
"  hcney,  and  the  honey  -  comb." 

THE  united  melody  of  inftruments  and 
voices,  which  formed  a  concert  fo  exquifite, 
that,  as  MILTON  fays,  "  it  might  create  a  foul 
"  under  the  ribs  of  death,"  threw  me  into 
fuch  extafies,  that  I  was  awakened  by  their 
violence. 

& 

lam,  SIR, 

Your  humble  fervant, 


CRITO. 
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NUMB.  91.    TUESDAY,  September  18,  1753. 

Fa£lo  plus  et  feeler  at  us  eodem .          O  V I D , 

Thus  was  the  father  pious  to  a  crime. 

ADDISON. 

IT  is  contended  by  thofe  who  reject  CHRI- 
STIANITY, that  if  revelation  had  been  ne- 
ceflary  as  a  rule  of  life  to  mankind,  it  would 
have  been  univerfal;  and  they  are,  upon  this- 
principle,  compelled  to  affirm  that  only  to  be  a 
rule  of  life,  which  is  univerfally  known. 

BUT  no  rule  of  life  is  univerfally  known,  ex- 
cept the  didtates  of  confcience.  With  refpeft  to 
particular  actions,  opinion  determines  whether 
they  are  good  or  ill  ;  and  confcience  approves 
or  difapproves,  in  confequencc  of  this  determina- 
tion, whether  it  be  in  favour  of  truth  or  falfe- 
hood.  Nor  can  the  errors  of  confcience  be  al- 
ways imputed  to  a  criminal  neglecl:  of  inquiry  : 
thofc,  by  whom  a  fyftem  of  moral  truths  was 
difcovered  through  the  gloom  of  paganifm,  have 
been  confidered  as  prodigies,  and  regarded  by 
fucceflive  ages  with  aftcnimment  and  admira- 
tion ;  and  that  which  immortal ifed  one  among 
many  millions,  can  fcarce  be  thought  poffible  to 
all.  Men  do  not  ufually  fhut  their  eyes  againft 
their  immediate  intereit,  however  they  may  be 

thought 
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thought  to  wink  againft  their  duty;  and  fo  little 
does  either  appear  to  be  difcoverable  by  the  light 
of  nature,  that  where  the  DIVINE  PRESCRIP- 
TION has  either  been  with-held  or  corrupted, 
fuperftition  has  rendered  piety  cruel,  and  error 
has  armed  virtue  againft  herfelf;  mifery  has 
been  cultivated  by  thofe  who  have  not  incurred 
guilt;  and  though  all  men  had  been  innocent, 
they  might  ftill  have  been  wretched. 

IN  the  reign  of  YAMODIN  the  Magnificent, 
the  kingdom  of  Golconda  was  depopulated  by  a 
peftilence  j  and  after  every  other  attempt  to 
propitiate  the  gods  had  failed,  it  was  believed, 
according  to  the  fuperftition  of  the  country, 
that  they  required  the  facriiice  of  a  virgin  of 
royal  blood. 

IT  happened  that  at  this  time  there  was  no 
virgin  of  the  royal  blood,  but  TA?VIIRA  the 
daughter  of  YAMODIN,  whom  he  had  betrothed 
to  one  of  the  princes  of  his  court,  intending  that 
he  fhould  fucceed  to  the  throne  ;  for  YAMODI?? 
had  no  fon,  and  he  was  not  willing  that  his 
empire  (hould  defcend  to  a  woman. 

YAMODIX  conftdered  himfelf  net  lefs  the 
father  of  his  people,  than  of  TAMIRA;  and, 
therefore,  with  whatever  reluctance,  determined 
to  redeem  the  life  of  the  public,  with  that  of  the 
individual.  He  proftrated  hirafelf  in  the  temple,, 
and  invoked  his  principal  idol  as  the  fountain  of 
I  5  life  i 
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life  :  "  from  thee,"  faid  he,  "  I  have  derived 
"  my  being,  and  the  life  which  I  have  propa- 
"  gated  is  thine :  when  I  am  about  to  reftore 
"  it,  let  me  remember  with  gratitude,  that  I 
"  pofllfled  it  by  thy  bounty  ;  and  let  thy  mercy 
"  accept  it  as  a  ranfom  for  my  people." 

ORDERS  were  given  for  the  facrifice  on  the 
next  day,  and  TAMIRA  was  permitted  to  dif- 
pofe  of  the  interval  as  fhe  pleafed.  She  received 
the  intimation  of  her  father's  pleafure  without 
much  furprize  j  becaufe,  as  fhe  knew  the  cuftom 
of  her  country,  fhe  fcarce  hoped  that  the  de- 
mand of  her  life  would  have  been  delayed  fo 
long :  fhe  fortified  herfelf  againft  the  terrors  of 
death,  by  anticipating  the  honours  that  would 
be  paid  to  her  memory  j  and  had  juft  triumphed 
over  the  defire  of  life,  when,  upon  perceiving 
her  lover  enter  the  apartment,  fhe  loft  her  forti- 
tude in  a  moment  and  burfl  into  tears. 

WHEN  they  were  alone,  after  his  eyes  had, 
like  her's,  overflowed  with  filent  forrow,  he  took 
her  hand,  and  with  a  look  of  inexpreffible  anxiety 
and  tendernefs  told  her,  that  one  expedient  was 
yet  left,  by  which  her  life  might  be  preferved  ; 
that  he  had  bribed  a  prieft  to  his  intercft,  by 
whom  the  ceremonies  of  marriage  might  be  im- 
mediately performed  ;  that  on  the  morrow,  as 
fhe  would  be  no  longer  a  virgin,  the  propitiation 
vf  the  gods  could  not  be  effected  by  her  death  j 

and 
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and  that  her  father,  though  for  political  pur- 
pofes  he  might  appear  to  be  difpleafed,  would 
yet  fecretly  rejoice  at  an  event,  which,  without 
his  concurrence,  had  delivered  him  from  the 
dreadful  obligation  of  facrificir.g  an  only  child, 
through  whom  he  hoped  to  tranfmk  dominion 
to  his  pofterity. 

To  this  propofal  T  AMIR  A,  whofe  attachment 
to  life  was  now  ftrengthened  by  love,  and  in 
whofe  bofom  the  regret  of  precluded  pleafure  had 
fyccecded  to  the  hope  of  glory,  at  length  con- 
fented  ;  but  {he  confented  with  all  the  timidity,, 
reluctance,  and  confufion,  which  are  produced 
by  a  confcioufhefs  of  guilt;  and  the  prince  him- 
fe!f  introduced  the  man,  who  was  to  accomplifh 
the  purpofe  both  of  his  ambition  and  his  love,, 
with  apparent  tremor  and  hefitaiion. 

ON  the  morrow,  when  the  prieft  flood  ready 
at  the  altar  to  receive  the  victim,  and  the  king 
commanded  his  Daughter  to  be  brought  forth, 
the  prince  produced  her  as  his  wife.  YAMODIM 
ftood  feme  moments  in  fufpencej  and  then  dif- 
miffing  the  aflembly,  retired  to  his  palace.  After 
having  remained  about  two  hours  in  private,  he 
fent  for  the  prince.  "  The  gods,"  faid  he> 
**  though  they  continue  the  peitilence,  have 
"  yet  in  mercy  refcued  my  people  from  the  op- 
"  preiSon  of  a  tyrant,  who  appears  to  confidet 
"t  the  iii'e  of  ai.ilions  as  nothing  in  coirpet:tior> 
I  6  "  with 
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"  with  the  indulgence  of  his  luft,  his  avarice, 
"  or  his  ambition."  YAMODIN  then  com- 
manded him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  fentcnce 
was  executed  the  fame  hour. 

TAMIRA  now  repented  in  unutterable  diftrefs 
of  a  crime,  by  which  the  pleafures  not  only  of 
pofleflion  but  hope  were  precluded  ;  her  attach- 
ment to  life  was  broken,  by  the  very  means 
which  flie  had  taken  to  preferve  it ;  and  as  an 
atonement  for  the  forfeit  of  her  virginity,  me 
determined  to.  fubmit  to  that  Jaw  of  marriage, 
from  which  as  a  princefs  only  fhe  was  exempted, 
and  to  throw  hcrfelf  on  the  pile  by  which  the 
body  of  her  hufband  was  to  be  confumed.  To 
this  her  father  confented  :  their  allies  were  feat- 
tered  to  the  winds,  and  their  names  were  for- 
bidden to  be  repeated. 

IF  by  thefe  events  it  is  evident,  that  YAMODIN 
difcerned  no  law  which  would  have juftified  the 
prefervation  of  his  daughter  ;  and  if  it  is  abfurd 
to  fuppofe  his  integrity  to  be  vicious,  becaufe 
he  had  lefs  power  and  opportunity  to  obtain 
knowledge  than  PLATO  ;  it  will  follow,  that, 
by  whatever  rule  the  oblation  of  human  facrifice 
may  be  condemned,  the  conduct  of  YAMODIN 
which  would  have  produced  fuch  facrifice  was 
morally  right,  and  that  of  the  prince  which  pre- 
vented it  was  morally  wrong  ;  that  the  confent 
cf  TAMIRA  to  the  marriage  was  vicious,  and 

that 
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that  her  fuicide  was  heroic  virtue,  though  in  her 
marriage  Ihe  concurred  with  a  general  law  cf 
nature,  and  by  her  death  oppofed  it :  for  moral 
right  and  wrong  arc  terms  that  are  wholly  relative 
to  the  agent  by  whom  the  action  is  performed, 
and  not  to  the  action  itfelf  considered  abftracl- 
edly,  for  abftractedly  it  can  be  right  or  wrong 
only  in  a  natural  fenfe.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  REVELATION  is  necefiary  to  the  eflablifh- 
ment  even  of  natural  religion,  and  that  it  is 
more  rational  to  fuppofe  it  has  been  vouchsafed 
in  part  than  not  at  all. 

IT  may,  perhaps,  be  afked,  of  what  u/e  then  is 
confcience  as  a  guide  of  life,fince  in  tbefe  inftan- 
ces  it  appears  not  to  coincide  with  the  DIVINE 
LAW,  but  to  oppofe  it ;  to  condemn  that  which 
is  enjoined,  and  approve  that  which  is  forbidden  ; 
but  to.  this  queflion  the  anfwer  is  eafy. 

THE  end  which  confcience  approves  is  al- 
ways good,  though  ihe  forr.etimes  miftakes  the 
means  :  the  end  which  YAMODIN  propofetf, 
was  deliverance  from  a  peftilence ;  but  he  did 
not  nor  could  know,  that  this  end  was  not  to  be 
obtained  by  human  facrifice :  and  the  end  which 
confcience  condemns,  is  always  ill ;  for  the  end 
proposed  by  the  prince,  was  private  gain  by  pub- 
lic lofs.  By  confcience,  then,  all  men  are  re- 
ftrained  from  intentional  ill,  and  directed  in  their 
choice  of  the  end  though  not  of  the  means  :  it 

infallibly 
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infallibly  direds  us  to  avoid  guilt,  but  is  not  in- 
tended to  fecure  us  from  error ;  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, either  ufclefs  as  a  law  to  ourfelves,  nor 
yet  fufficient  to  regulate  our  conduct  with  refpccb 
to  others ;  it  may  fting  with  remorfe,  but  it  can- 
not chear  us  with  hope.  It  is  by  REVELATION 
alone,  that  virtue  and  happinefs  are  connected  : 
by  REVELATION,  "  we  are  led  into  all  truth  j" 
confcience  is  directed  to  effect  its  purpofe,  and 
repentance  is  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  pardon. 
If  this  fun  is  rifen  upon  our  hemifphere,  let  us 
not  confider  it  only  as  the  objecl  of  fpeculation 
and  inquiry  ;  let  us  rejoice  in  its  influence,  and 
walkby  its  light;  regarding  rather  with  contempt 
than  indignation,  thofe  who  are  only  follicitous- 
to  difcover,  why  its  radiance  is  not  farther  dif- 
fufcd  ;  and  wilfully  fhut  their  eyes  againft  it,, 
becaufe  they  fee  others  flumble  to  whom  it  has- 
been  denied. 

IT  is  not  neceflary  to  inquire,  what  would  be 
determined  at  the  GREAT  TRIBUNAL,  concern- 
ing a  heathen  who  had  in  every  inftance  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  confcience,  however  erroneous  ; 
becaufe  it  will  readily  be  granted,  that  no  fuch 
moral  perfvclion  was  ever  found  among  rren  : 
but  it  is  eafy  to  afcertain  the  fate  of  thofe,  "  who 
"  love  darknefs  rather  than  light,  becaufe  their 
"  deeds  are  evil ;"  who  violate  the  law  that  has 
been  written  upon  the  heact,  and  reject  that 

which 
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which  has  been  offered  them  from  ABOYE  ;  who 
though  their  fins  are  as  fcarlet,  cavil  at  the  terms 
on  which  they  might  be  white  as  fioow  ;  and 
thougn*  their  iniquities  have  been  multiplied 
without  number,  revile  the  hand  that  would 
blot  them  from  the  REGISTER  of  HEAVEN. 


NUMB.  92.   SATURDAY,  Siptemtar  22,  1  753. 

Czar,  tabt&s  atamitm  cexffris  fmaut  bnuJK. 

HOK, 

Bold  be  the  critic,  zealous  to  his  truft, 
Like  the  firm  judge  inexorably  jufb. 

To  the  ADVENTURER, 

SIR, 

IN  the  papers  of  criticifm  which  you  have 
given  to  the  public,  I  have  remarked  a  fpirit 
of  candor  and  love  of  troth,  equally  remote 
from  bigotry  and  caption  fnefs;  a  juft  diilributicn 
•f  praife  amongft  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  j 
a  fober  deference  to  reputation  long  eftablifhed, 
without  a  blind  adoration  of  antiquky;  and  a 
willingnefs  to  favour  later  performances,  witb- 
•ut  a  light  or  puerile  fondneis  for  novelty. 

I  SHALL,    therefore,  venture   to   lay  before 
you,  fach  obierratkras  as  have  rifen  to  my  mind 

Oft 
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in  the  confidcration  of  VIRGIL'S  paftorals, 
without  any  inquiry  how  far  my  fentiments 
deviate  from  eftablifhed  rules  or  common 
opinions. 

IF  we  furvey  the  ten  paftorals  in  a  general 
view,  it  will  be  found  that  VIRGIL  can  derive 
from  them  very  little  claim  to  the  praife  of  an 
inventor.  To  fearch  into  the  antiquity  of  this 
kind  of  poetry,  is  not  my  prefcnt  purpofe  j  that 
it  has  long  fubfifted  in  the  eaft,  the  SACRED 
WRITINGS  fufficiently  inform  us ;  and  we  may 
conjecture,  with  great  probability,  that  it  was 
fometimes  the  devotion,  and  fometimes  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  firft  generations  of  mankind. 
THEOCRITUS  united  elegance  with  fimplicity  j 
and  taught  his  fhepherds  to  fing  with  fo  much 
cafe  and  harmony,  that  his  countrymen  defpair- 
ing  to  excel,  forbore  to  imitate  him  ;  and  the 
Greeks,  however  uain  or  ambitious,  left  him  in 
quiet  pofieflion  of  the  garlands  which  the  wood- 
nymphs  had  beftowed  upon  him. 

VIRGIL,  however,  taking  advantage  of  ano- 
ther language,  ventured  to  copy  or  to  rival  the 
SICILIAN  BARD  :  he  has  written  with  greater 
fplendor  of  di&ion,  and  elevation  of  fenti- 
raent :  but  as  the  magnificence  of  his  per- 
formances was  more,  the  fimplicity  was  Icfs;, 
and,  perhaps,  where  he  excells  THEOCRITUS, 
he  fometimes  obtains  his  Superiority  by  deviat- 
ing 
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iag  from  the  paftoral  chara&er,  and  performing 
what  THEOCRITUS  never  attempted. 

YET,  though  I  weald  willingly  pay  to  THEO- 
CRITUS the  honour  which  is  always  due  to  an 
original  author,  I  am  far  from  intending  to 
depreciate  VIRGIL  ;  of  whom  HORACE  juffly 
declares,  that  the  rural  mules  have  appropriated  - 
to  him  their  elegance  and  fweetnefs,  and  who, 
as  he  copied  THEOCRITUS  in  bis  defign,  has 
refcmbled  him  likewife  in  his  fuccefs  ;  for,  if 
we  except  CALPHURKICS,  an  obfcure  author  of 
the  lower  ages,  I  know  not  that  a  fingle  paftoral 
was  written  after  him  by  any  poet,  till  the  re- 
vival of  literature. 

BUT  though  his  general  merit  has  been  uni- 
verially  acknowledged,  I  am  far  from  thinking 
all  the  productions  of  his  rural  Thalia  equally 
excellent :  -there  is,  indeed,  in  all  his  paftorals 
a  (brain  of  verification  which  it  is  vain  to  feek 
in  any  other  poet ;  but  if  we  except  the  fir&  and 
the  tenth,  they  feem  liable  either  wholly  or  in 
part  to  considerable  objections. 

THE  fecond,  though  we  fhould  forget  the 
great  charge. agai nil  it,  which  I  am  afraid  can 
never  be  refuted,  might,  I  think,  have  perifhed, 
without  any  diminution  of  the  praile  of  its 
author ;  for  I  know  not  that  it  contains  one  af- 
fecting fentiment  or  plea/ing  deJcriptioo,  or  one 

pafiage 
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paflage  that  ftrikes  the  imagination  or  awakens 
the  paflions. 

THE  third  contains  a  conteft  between  two 
(hepherds,  begun  with  a  quarrel  of  which  feme 
particulars  might  well  be  fpared,  carried  on  with 
fprightlinefs  and  elegance,  and  terminated  at 
laft  in  a  reconciliation  :  but,  furely,  whether 
the  invectives  with  which  they  attack  each  other 
be  true  or  falfe,  they  are  too  much  degraded 
from  the  dignity  of  paftoral  innocence}  and  in- 
ftead  of  rejoicing  that  they  are  both  victorious,. 
I  fhould  not  have  grieved  could  they  have  been 
both  defeated. 

THE  poem  to  POLLIO  is,  indeed,  of  another 
kind  :  it  is  filled  with  images  at  once  fplendid 
and  pleafino;,  and  is  elevatetd  with  grandeur  of 
language  worthy  of  the  firft  of  Roman  poets ;  but 
I  am  not  able  to  reconcile  myfclf  to  the  difpro- 
portion,  between  the  performance  and  the  oc- 
cafion  that  produced  it :  that  the  golden  age 
fhould  return  becaufe  PoLLio  had  a  fon,  appears 
fo  wild  a  fiction,  that  1  am  ready  to  fufpect  the 
poet  of  having  written,  for  fome  other  purpofe, 
what  he  took  this  opportunity  of  producing  to 
the  public. 

THE  fifth  contains  a  celebration  of  Daphnis, 
which  has  flood  to  all  fucceeding  ages  as  the 
model  of  paftoral  elegies.  To  deny  praife  to 
a  performance  which  fo  many  thoufands  have 

laboured 
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laboured  to  imitate,  would  be  to  judge  with  too 
little  deference  for  the  opinion  of  mankind  :  yet 
whoever  fhall  read  it  with  impartiality,  will  find 
that  mod  of  the  images  are  of  the  mythological 
kind,  and,  therefore,  eafily  invented  ;  and  that 
there  are  few  fentiments  of  rational  praife  or 
natural  lamentation. 

IN  the  Silenus  he  again  rifes  to  the  dignity  of 
philofophic  fentiments  and  heroic  poetry.  The 
addrefs  to  VARUS  is  eminently  beautiful  :  but 
fmce  the  compliment  paid  to  GALLUS  fixes  the 
transaction  to  his  own  time,  the  fiction  of  Silenus 
fecms  injudicious  ;  nor  has  any  fufficient  reafon 
yet  been  found,  to  juftify  his  choice  of  thofo 
fables  that  make  the  fubje&  of  the  fong. 

THE  feventh  exhibits  another  conteft  of  the 
tuneful  fhepherds  :  and,  furely,  it  is  not  without 
fome  reproach  to  his  inventive  power,  that  of 
ten  paftorais  VIRGIL  has  written  two  upon  the 
fame  plan.  One  of  the  fhepherds  now  gains  an 
acknowledged  victory,  but  without  any  apparent 
fuperiority ;  and  the  reader,  when  he  fees  the 
prize  adjudged,  is  not  able  to  difcover  how  it 
was  deferved. 

OF  the  eighth  paftoral,  fo  little  is  properly  the 
work  of  VIRGIL,  that  he  has  no  claim  to  other 
praife  or  blame  than  that  of  a  tranflator. 

OF  the  ninth,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  difcover 
the  defign  or  tendency  ;  it  is  faid,  I  know  not 

upon, 
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upon  what  authority,  to  have  been  compofed 
from  fragments  of  other  poems ;  and  except  a 
few  lines  in  which  the  author  touches  upon  his 
own  misfortunes,  there  is  nothing  that  feems 
appropriated  to  any  time  or  place,  or  of  which 
any  other  ufe  can  be  difcovered  than  to  fill  up 
the  poem. 

THE'  firft  and  the  tenth  paftorals,  whatever 
be  determined  of  the  reft,  are  fufficient  to  place 
their  author  above  the  reach  of  rivalry.  The 
complaint  of  GALLUS  difappointed  in  his  love, 
is  full  of  fuch  fentiments  as  difappointed  love 
naturally  produces  ;  his  wifhes  are  wild,  his  re- 
ientment  is  tender,  and  his  purpofes  are  incon- 
ftant.  In  the  genuine  language  of  defpair,  he 
fooths  himfelf  a-while  with  the  pity  that  fhall 
be  paid  him  after  his  death  : 

• Tamen  cantabitls^  Arcades^  inqult^ 

Mjntibus  besc  veflris :  felt  cantare  periti 
Arcades.  O  mlbi  turn  quam  molliter  ojja  quiefcant, 
Vejlra  meos  olimfi  fi/lula  dicai  amores  ! 

»  Yet,  O  Arcadian  fwains, 

Ye  beft  artificers  of  foothing  ftrains  ! 

Tune  your  foft  reeds,  and  teach  your  rocks 

my  woes, 

So  {hall  my  {hade  in  fweeter  reft  repofe. 
O  that  your  birth  and  bufmefs  had  been  mine; 
To  feed  the  flock,  and  prune  the  fpreading 

vine !  WARTON. 

Dis- 
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DISCOXTEXTED  wtth  his  prefer*  condition, 
and  ceurous  to  be  any  thing  but  what  he  is,  he 
wifhes  himfdf  one  of  the  fhepherds.  He  then 
catches  the  idea  of  rural  tranquillity ;  but  foon 
difcovers  how  much  happier  he  fhould  be  in 
thefe  happy  regions,  with  LYCORIS  at  his  fide. 

KcgeSfi  fatfes,  Kc  matftafraia,  Ljcsri: 
Hlcmanu-,  bt£  ipf*  team  csnfiaiurer  «n». 
Nuric  fxferrus  aetsr  Aari  me  Mortis  in  armii ; 
Ttla  haar  m<aio,  'atcpte  aJherfts  Jetinet  Infta. 
Tu  pnad  a  patria  (nee  fa  ruin  credere)  torchon 
jf.pixaSy  at  Jura?  *rvcs,  ^  frigsre  Rbau 
Mefaufsla  rafc.     Al  te  nejrigsra  ftrJatt  / 
Jb  tilt  iu  Unerts  glades  fecit  afttra  plaastas  ! 

Here   cooling   fountains    roll   thro*  flow'ry 

meads, 

Here  woods,  Lycoris,  Wft  their  verdant  heads  j 
Here  could  I  wear  my  carefefs  life  away, 
And  in  thy  arms  infenfibljr  decay. 
Infiead  of  that,  me  frantic  love  detains 
'Mid  foes,   and  dreadful  darts,  and  bloody 

plains: 
While  you — and   can  my  foul   the  tale -j 

believe, 
Far  from  your  country,  lonely  wand'ring  \ 

leave  1 

Me,  me  your  lorcr,  barbarous  fugitive  !      J 

Seek 
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Seek   the  rough  Alps  where    (hows   eternal 

fhine, 

And  joylefs  borders  of  the  frozen  Rhine. 
Ah  !   may  no  cold  e'er  blaft  my  deareft  maid, 
Nor  pointed  ice  thy  tender  feet  invade  ! 

WARTON. 

HE  then  turns  his  thoughts  on  every  fide,  in 
•quell  of  fomething  that  may  folace  or  amufe 
him  :  he  propofes  happinefs  to  himfelf,  firft  in 
x>ne  fcene  and  then  in  another  j  and  at  laft  finds 
that  nothing  will  fatisfy  : 

yamnequeHamadryades  rurfum^  nee  car mlna noils 
Jpfa  .placent :  ipfe  ritrfum  contedite  fylvee. 
Nan  ilium  nojlri  pofliint  mutare  lab  ores  ; 
Nee  ft  frigoribus  mediis  Hebrumque  bibamus^ 
Scithoniafque  nives  byemis  fubeamus  ajuofcs  .' 
Nee  fty  cum  moriens  alt  a  liber  aret  in  ulmoy 
Mthiopum  verfemus  ovcs  fub  ftdere  Cancrl^ 
Omnia  vincit  amor  j  et  nos  cedamus  amori. 

But  now  again  no  more  the  woodland  maids, 
Nor    paftoral    fongs    delight — Farewell,    ye 

fhades— 

No  toils  of  ours  the  cruel  god  can  change, 
Tho*  loft  in  frozen  deferts  we  fhould  range ; 
Tho'  we  fhould  drink  where  chilling  Hebrus 

flows, 
Endure  bleak  winter's  blafts,  and  Thracian 

fnows  i 

Or 
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Or  on  hot  India's  plains  our  flocks  fcould  feed, 
Where  the  parch'd  elm  declines  his  fickening 

head; 

Beneath  fierce-glowing  Cancer's  fiery  beams, 
Far  from  cool  breezes  and  refrefhing  ftreams. 
Love  over  all  maintains  refiftlefs  fway, 
And  let  us  love's  all-conquering  power  obey. 

WARTOK. 

BUT  notwithftanding  the  excellence  of  the 
tenth  paftoral,  I  cannot  forbear  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  firft,  which  is  equally  natural  and 
more  diverfified.  The  complaint  of  the  ftiep- 
herd,  who  faw  his  old  companion  at  eafe  in  the 
fliade,  while  himfelf  was  driving  his  little  flock 
he  knew  not  whither,  is  fuch  as,  with  variation 
of  circumftances,  mifery  always  utters  at  the 
fight  of  profperity : 

Nos  patri*  fines,  6?  dulcia  tinquimus  arva ; 
No's  patriamfugimus :  f«,  Tityre,  lentus  in  iunbra9 
F or  mo f am  reftnare  daces  Amarylllda  Jjhas. 

We  leave   our  country's  bounds,  our  much 

lov'd  plains  j 

We  from  our  country  fly,  unhappy  fwains  ! 
You,  TitVus,  in  the  groves  at  leifure  laid, 
Teach  Amaryllis'  name  to  every  feade. 

WARTON. 
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His  account  of  the  difficulties  of  his  journey, 
gives  a.  very  tender  image  of  paftoral  diftrefs  : 

-— — En  ipfe  capcllas 

Protenus  tzger  ago :  bane  etiam  vix^  Tityre^  duco : 
Hie  Inter  denfas  corylos  modo  nan:que  gemellos^ 
Spem  gffgiS)  ah  !  fdice  in  nuda  connixa  reliquit. 

And  lo  !  fad  part'ner  of  the  general  care, 
Weary  and  faint  I  drive  my  goats  afar  ! 
While  fcarcely  this  my  leading  hand  fuftains, 
Tir'd  with  the  way,  and  recent  from  her  pains ; 
For  'mid  yon  tangled  hazels  as  we  paft, 
On  the  bare  flints  her  haplefs  twin  (he  caft, 
The  hopes  and  promife  of  my  ruin'd  fold  ! 

WARTON. 

THE  defcription  of  VIRGIL'S  happinefs  in 
his  little  farm,  combines. almoft  all  the  images 
of  rural  pleafure ;  and  he,  therefore,  that  can 
read  it  with  indifference,  has  no  fenfe  of  paftoral 
poetry : 

Fortunate  fenex,  ergo  tua  rura  manelunt^ 
Ei  tibi  magna  fatis  \  quamvis  lapis  omni 
Li?nofoque  palus  obducat  pafcua  junco^ 
Non  infucta  gravis  tentabunt  pabula  foetas^ 
Nee  mala  vicini  pecoris  contagia  lee  dent » 
Fortunate  fine*)  bis  inter  fumina  nota, 

Et 
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Et  fontes  facto:,  frzgus  captabh  opacum. 
"Hinc  t;biy  quee  femper  victns  ab  limite  JfftSj 
Hyblieis  apibu!  florem  dtpajta  faii£liy 
S&pe  levi  fimn'im  juadeblt  inlre  fvfurro. 
Hlnc  aha  fub  rupe  canct  frondatar  ad  auras  ; 
Nee  tamen  inter  fa  rauae,  tua  atrat  pa/urr.Ui, 
~Nec  gimcre  acrla  cejjablt  lurtur  al  tdms. 

Happy  old  man  !  then  ftili  thy  farms  reftorM, 
Enough  for  thee,  (hall  blefs  thy  frugal  beard. 
What  tho'  rough  floncs  the  naked  foil  o'er- 

fpread, 

Or  malhy  bulru(h  rear  its  wai'ry  head, 
No  foreign  food  thy  teeming  ewes  (hall  fear, 
No  touch  contagious  fpread  its  influence  here. 
Happy  old   man  !  here  'mid   th*  accuftom'd 

Areams 
And   facred  fprings,  you'll  fhun  the  fcorch- 

ing  beams ; 
While  from  yon  willow-fence,  thy  paflure's 

bound, 

The  bees  that  fuck  their  flow'ry  flores  around, 
Shall  fweetly  mingle,  with   the   whifpering 

boughs, 

Their  lulling  murmurs,  and  invite  repofe : 
While  from  fteep  rocks  the  pruner's  fong  is 

heard  ; 
Nor  the  foft-cooingdove,  thy  fav'rite  bird, 

VOL.  ill.  K  Mean 
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Mean  while  ftiall  ceafe  to  breathe  her  melting 

ftrain, 
Nor  turtles  from  th'  aerial  elm  to  plain. 

WARTON. 


IT  may  be  obferved,  that  thefe  two  poems 
were  produced  by  events  that  really  happened  ; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  of  ufe  to  prove,  that  we 
can  always  feel  more  than  we  can  imagine,  and 
that  the  moft  artful  fiftion  muft  give  way  to 
truth, 

T 

I  am,  S  I  R, 

Your  humble  fervant, 


D  u  B  I  u  s. 
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NUMB.  93.    TUESDAY,  September  25,  1753. 

Irritat,  mulcet9  faljis  terryribus  Impltt 
Ut  MAGUS  j    &  modo  me  TbebtSy  mods  pomt 
Atbcnis.  HOR. 

*Tis  he  who  gives  my  breaft  a  thoufand  pains, 
Can  make  me  feel  each  paffion  that  he  feigns ; 
Enrage,  compofe,  with  more  than  magic  art ; 
With  pity,  and  with  terror,  tear  my  heart ; 
And  fnatch  me,  o'er  the  earth,  or  thro*  the  air, 
To  Thebes,  to  Athens,  when  he  will,  and 
where.  PCPE. 

WRITERS  of  a  mixed  charader,  that 
abound  in  tranfcendent  beauties  and  in 
grofs  imperfections,  are  the  moft  proper  and  moft 
pregnant  fubje&s  for  criticifm.  The  regularity 
and  correctnefs  of  a  VIRGIL  or  HOR  ACE,  almoil 
confine  their  commentators  to  perpetual  pane- 
gyric, and  afford  them  few  opportunities  of  di- 
verfifying  their  remarks  by  the  detection  of  latent 
blemifhes.  For  this  reafon,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  a  few  obfervations  on  the  writings  of 
SHAKESPEARE,  will  not  be  deemed  ufelefs  or 
unentertaining,  becaufe  he  exhibits  more  nume- 
rous examples  of  excellencies  and  faults,  of  every 
kind,  than  are,  perhaps,  to  be  difcovered  in 
any  other  author.  I  fhall,  therefore,  from  lime 
K  2  to 
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to  time,  examine  his  merit  as  a  poet,  without 
blind  admiration,  or  wanton  invective. 

As  SHAKESPEARE  is  fometimes  blameablefor 
the  conduct  of  his  fables,  which  have  no  unity  ; 
and  fometimes  for  his  diction,  which  is  obfcure 
and  turgid  j  fo  his  characteriftical  excellencies 
may  poflibly  be  reduced  to  thefe  three  general 
heads  :  "  his  lively  creative  imagination ;  his 
"  ftrok.es  of  nature  and  pafiion  ;  and  his  prefer- 
"  vaticn  of  the  confiftency  of  his  characters." 
Thefe  excellencies,  particularly  the  laft,  are  of 
fo  much  importance  in  the  drama,  that  they 
amply  compenfate  for  his  tranfgrefiions  againft 
the  rules  of  TIME  and  PLACE,  which  being  of 
a  more  mechanical  nature,  are  often  ftri&ly  ob- 
ferved  by  a  genius  of  the  loweft  order  j  but  to 
portray  characters  naturally,  and  to  prefervethem 
uniformly,  requires  fuch  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  heart  of  man,  and  is  fo  rare  a  portion  of 
felicity,  as  to  have  been  enjoyed,  perhaps,  only 
by  two  writers,  HOMER  and  SHAKESPEARE. 

OF  all  the  plays  of  SHAKESPEARE,  the 
TEMPHST  is  the  moft  ftriliing  inftance  of  his 
creative  power.  He  has  there  given  the  reins  to 
his  boundiefs  imagination,  and  has  carried  the 
romantic,  the  wonderful,  and  the  wild,  to  the 
moft  pleafing  extravagance.  The  fcene  is  a  defo- 
late  ifland  ;  and  the  characters  the  moft  new 
and  fingular  that  can" well  be  conceived:  a 

prince 
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prince  who  pra&ifes  magic,  an  attendant  fpirit, 
a  monfter  the  fon  of  a  witch,  and  a  young  lady 
who  had  been  brought  to  this  fo'itude  in  her 
infancy,  and  had  never  beheld  a  man  except  her 
father. 

As  I  have  affirmed  that  SHAKESPEARE'S  chief 
excellence  is  the  confiftency  of  his  characters, 
I  will  exemplify  the  truth  of  this  remark,  by 
pointing  out  fo;ne  mafter-ftrokes  of  this  nature 
in  the  drama  before  us. 

THE  poet  artfully  acquaints  us  that  PROS- 
PERO  is  a  magician,  by  the  very  firft  words 
which  his  daughter  MIRANDA  fpeaks  to  him  : 

If  by  your  art,  my  deareft  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  all  ay  them  : 

which  intimate  that  the  tempeft  defcribed  in  the 
preceding  fcene,  was  the  effecl:  of  PROSPER o's 
power.  The  manner  in  which  he  was  driven 
from  his  dukedom  of  Milan,  and  landed  after- 
wards on  this  folitary  ifland,  accompanied  only 
by  his  daughter,  is  immediately  introduced  in  a 
fhort  and  natural  narration. 

THE  officers  of  his  attendant  Spirit,  ARIEL, 
are  enumerated  with  amazing  wildnefs  of  fancy, 
and  yet  with  equal  propriety :  his  employment 
is  faid  to  be, 

K  3  To 
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•  •      To  tread  the  ooze 
Of  the  fait  deep  j 

To  run  upon  the  fliarp  wind  of  the  north  j 
To  do — bufinefs  in  the  veins  o*  th'  earth, 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  froft  j 

to  dive  into  the  fire  j  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds. 

IN  defcribing  the  place  in  which  he  has  con- 
cealed the  Neapolitan  fliip,  ARIEL  exprefles 
the  fecrecy  of  its  fituation  by  the  following  cir- 
cumftance,  which  artfully  glances  at  another  of 
his  fervices  ; 

—In  the  deep  nook,  where  once 

Thou  cairft  me  up  at  midnight,  to  fetch  dew 

From  the  ftill-vext  Bermudas. 

ARIEL,  being  one  of  thofe  elves  or  fpirits, 
"  whofe  paftime  is  to  make  midnight  mufli- 
"  rooms,  and  who  rejoice  to  liften  to  the  folemn 
"  curfew  j"  by  whofe  afliflance  PROSPERO  has 
bedimm'd  the  fun  at  noon-tide, 

And  'twixt  the  green  fea  and  the  azur'd  vault, 
Set  roaring  war ; 

has  a  fet  of  ideas  and  images  peculiar  to  his  fta- 
tion  and  office ;  a  beauty  of  the  fame  kind  with 
that  which  is  fo  juftly  admired  in  the  ADAM  of 

MILTON, 
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MILTON,  whofe  manners  and  fentiments  are  all 
Paradifaical.  How  delightfully  and  how  fuitably 
to  his  character,  are  the  habitations  and  paftimes 
of  this  invifible  being  pointed  out  in  the  follow- 
ing exquifite  fong  ! 

Where  the  bee  fucks,  there  fuck  I : 

In  a  cowflip's  bell  I  lie; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly, 

After  fun-fet,  merrily. 
Merrily  merrily  (hall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  bloflbm  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

MR.  POPE,  whofe  imagination  has  been 
thought  by  fome  the  leaft  of  his  excellencies,  has, 
doubtleis,  conceived  and  carried  on  the  machi- 
nery in  his  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  with  vaft 
exuberance  of  fancy.  The  images,  cuftoms, 
and  employments  of  his  SYLPHS,  are  exadly 
adapted  to  their  natures,  are  peculiar  and  ap- 
propriated, are  all,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
preffion,  SYLPHISH.  The  enumeration  of  the 
punifhments  they  were  to  undergo,  if  they  neg- 
lected their  charge,  would,  on  account  of  its 
poetry  and  propriety,  and  efpecially  the  mixture 
of  oblique  fatire,  be  fuperior  to  any  circum- 
ftances  in  SHAKESPEARE'S  Ariel,  if  we  could 
fuppofe  POPE  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
K  4  the 
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the  TEMPEST,  when  he  wrote  this  part  of  his 
accomplifhed  poem. 

She  did  confine  thee 

Ipto  a  cloven  pine  ;  within  which  rift 
Imprifon'd,  thou  didft  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years  :  within  which  fpace  fhe  dy'd, 
And  left  thee  there  j  where  thou  didft  vent 

thy  groans, 
As  faft  as  mill-wheels  ftrike. 

IF  thou  more  murmur'ft,  I  will  rend  an  oakr 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  'till 
Thou'ft  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

FOR  this,  befure,  to-night  thou  {halt  havt 

cramps, 
Side-ftitches  that  (hall  pen  thy  breath  up  : 

urchins 

Shall,  for  that vaft  of  night  that  they  may  work, 
All  exercife  on  thee ;  thou  (halt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more 

flinging 
Than  bees  that  made  'em* 

IF  thou  neglecYft  or  doft  unwillingly 
What  I  command,   I'll  rack  thee  with  old 

cramps  ; 

Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches  :  make  thee  roar, 
That  beafts  fhall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

SHAKESPEARE. 
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WHATEVER  fpirit,  carelefs  of  his  charge, 
Forfakes  his  poft  or  leaves  the  Fair  at  largr, 
Shall  feel  (harp  vengeance  foon  o'ertake  his 

fins, 

Be  ftopp'd  in  vials,  or  transfix'd  with  pins  5 
Or  plung'd  in  lakes  of  bitter  wafhes  lie, 
Or  wedg'd  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin's  eye : 
Gums  and  pomatums  (hail  his  flight  reftfain, 
While  clog'd  he  beats  his  filken  wings  in  vain  ; 
Or  allum  ftyptics  with  contracting  pow'r, 
Shrink  his  thin  eflence  like  a  {hriveU'd  flow'r :  . 
Or  as  Ixion  fix'd,  the  wretch  fhall  feel 
The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  wheel ; 
In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  fhall  glow,  . 
And  tremble  at  the  fea  that  froths  below  ! 

POPE.  - 

XHE  method  which  is  taken  to  induce  FER- 
DJNASD  to  believe  that  his  father  was  drown'd 
in  the  late  tempefr,  is  exceedingly  folemn  and 
ftriking.  He  is  fitting  upon  a  folitary  rock,  and 
weeping  over-againft  the  place  where  he  ima- 
gined his  father  was  wrecked,  when  he  fuddenly 
hears  with  aftoni(hment  aerial  mufic  creep  by 
him  upon  the  waters,  and  the  SPIRIT  gives  him 
the  following  information  in  words  not  proper 
for  any  but  a  SPIRIT  to  utter  : 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  : 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  : 

K  5  Thofe. 
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Thofe  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  : 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  fuffer  a  fea-change, 
Into  fomething  rich  and  ftrange. 

And  then  follows  a  moft  lively  circumftance  ; 

Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell. 

Hark  !  now  I  hear  them— Ding-dong-bell  ! 

This   is  To  truly  poetical,  that  one  can  fcarce 
forbear  exclaiming  with  FERDINAND, 

There  is  no  mortal  bufinefs,  nor  no  found 
That  the  earth  owns !  — 

THE  happy  verfatility  of  SHAKESPEARE'S 
genius  enables  him  to  excel  in  lyric  as  well  as 
in  dramatic  poefy. 

BUT  the  poet  rifes  ftill  higher  in  his  manage- 
ment of  this  character  of  ARIEL,  by  making  a 
moral  ufe  of  it,  that  is,  I  think,  incomparable, 
and  the  greateft  effort  of  his  art.  ARIEL  informs 
PBOSPERO,  that  he  has  fulfilled  his  orders,  and 
punifhed  his  brother  and  companions  fo  fcverely, 
that  if  he  himfelf  was  now  to  behold  their  fuf- 
ierings,  he  would  greatly  compaffionate  them. 
To  which  PROSPERO  anfwers, 

— Doft  thou  think  fo,  Spirit  ? 
ARIEL.    Mine  would,  Sir,  were  I  human. 
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PROSPERO.    And  mine  fhalL 

He  then  takes  occafion,  with  wonderful  dex- 
terity and  humanity,  to  draw  an  argument  from 
the  incorporezHty  of  ARIEL,  for  the  jufBce  and 
necefiity  of  pity  and  forgivencte : 

Haft  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions ;  and  (hall  not  myfelf, 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relifli  all  as  {harply, 
Paffion'd  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou 
art? 

THE  poet  is  a  more  powerful  magician  than 
his  own  PRCSPERO  :  we  are  tranfported  into 
fairy  land  ;  we  are  rapt  in  a  delicious  dream, 
from  which  it  is  mifery  to  be  disturbed;  all 
around  is  enchantment ! 

The  ifle  is  full  of  noifts, 

Sounds,  and  fweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and 

hurt  not. 

Sometimes  a  thou  (and  twanging  increments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears,  ar.d  ibmetimes 

voices; 

That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  fleep, 
Will    make   me    fleep    again :    and  then  in 

dreaming, 
The  clouds,   methoagbt,   would  -open  and 

(hew  riches 

K  6  fce»Jkf 
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Ready  to  drop  upon  me  :  —  when  I  wak'd, 
I  cry'J  to  dream  again  ! 
Z 
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Manftro  quod  ipfe  till  po/is  flare.  Ju  V. 

-  What  I  (hew, 

Thyfelf  may  freely  on  thyfelf  beftow. 

DRYDEN, 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

•    SIR, 

YOU  have  fomewhat  difcouraged  the  hope 
of  idlenefs  by  (hewing,  that  whoever  com- 
pares the  number  of  thofe  who  have  poflefled 
fortuitous  advantages,  and  of  thofe  who  have 
been  difappointed  in  their  expectations,  will 
have  little  reafon  to  regifter  himfelf  in  the  lucky 
catalogue. 

BUT  as  we  have  fcen  thoufands  fubfcribe  to  a 
raffle,  of  which  one  only  could  obtain  the  prize  ; 
fo  idlenefs  will  flill  prefume  to  hope,  if  the  ad- 
Tantages,  however  improbable,  are  admitted  to 
lie  within  the  bounds  of  poffibility.  Let  the 
drone,  therefore,  be  told,  that  if  by  the  error 
of  fortune  he  obtains  the  ftores  of  the  bee,  he 

cannot 
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cannot  enjoy  the  felicity ;  that  the  honey  which 
is  not  gathered  by  induftry,  will  be  eaten  without 
relifh,  if  it  is  not  wafted  in  riot ;  and  that  all 
who  become  pofiefTed  of  the  immediate  object  of 
their  hope,  without  any  efforts  of  their  own, 
will  be  difappointed  of  enjoyment. 

Nc  life  can  be  happy,  but  that  which  is  fpent 
?n  the  profecution  of  fome  purpofe  to  which  our 
powers  are  equal,  and  which  we,  therefore, 
profecute  with  fuccefs  :  for  this  reafon  it  is  ab- 
furd  to  dread  bufinefs,  upon  pretence  that  it  will 
leave  few  intervals  to  pleafure.  Bufinefs  is  that 
by  which  induftry  purfues  its  parpofe,  and  the 
purpofe  of  induftry  is  feldom  difappointed  :  he 
who  endeavours  to  arrive  at  a  certain  point, 
which  he  perceives  himfelf  perpetually  to  ap- 
proach, enjoys  all  the  happinefs  which  nature 
has  allotted  to  thofe  hours,  that  are  not  fpent  in 
the  immediate  gratification  of  appetites  by  which 
our  own  wants  are  indicated,  or  of  afredions  by 
which  we  are  prompted  to  fupply  the  wants  of 
others.  The  end  propofed  by  the  bufy,  is  various 
as  their  temper,  conftitution,  habits,  and  circum- 
ftances  :  but  in  the  labour  •itfelf  is  the  enjoy- 
ment, whether  it  be  purfued  to  fupply  the  ne- 
ceflaries  or  the  conveniences  of  life,  whether  to 
cultivate  a  farm  or  decorate  a  palace  ;  for  when 
the  palace  is  decorated,  and  the  barn  filled,  the 
pleafure  is  at  an  end,  tHl  the  object  of  defire  is 

again 
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again  placed  at  a  diftance,  and  our  powers  are 
again  employed  to  obtain  itwithapparent  fuccefs. 
Nor  is  the  value  of  life  lefs,  than  if  our  enjoy- 
ment did  not  thus  confift  in  anticipation  ;  for  by 
anticipation,  the  pleafure  which  would  otherwife 
be  contracted  within  an  hour,  is  diffufed  through 
a  week  ;  and  if  the  dread  which  exaggerates  fu- 
ture evil  is  confefled  to  be  an  increafe  of  mifery, 
the  hope  which  magnifies  future  good  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  an  accefiion  of  happinefs. 

THE  moft  numerous  clafs  of  thofe  who  pre- 
fume  to  hope  for  miraculous  advantages,  is  that 
of  gamefters.  But  by  gamefters,  I  do  not  mean, 
the  gentlemen  who  ftake  an  eftate,  againft  the 
cunning  of  thofe  who  have  none  ;  for  I  leave  the 
cure  of  lunatics  to  the  profeflbrs  of  phyfic  :  I 
mean  the  diffolute  and  indigent,  who  in  the  com- 
mon phrafe  put  themfclves  in  fortune's  way,  and 
expect  from  her  bounty  that  which  they  eagerly 
defire,  and  yet  believe  to  be  too  dearly  purchafed 
by  diligence  and  induftry  j  tradefmen  who  neg- 
lect their  bufmefs,  to  fquander  in  fafhionable 
follies  more  than  it  can  produce  ;  and  fwaggerers 
who  rank  themfelves  with  gentlemen,  merely 
becaufe  they  have  no  bufmefs  to  purfue. 

THE  gamefter  of  this  clafs  will  appear  to  be 
equally  wretched,  whether  his  hope  be  fulfilled 
or  difappointed  ;  the  object  of  it  depends  upon  a 
contingency,  over  which  he  has  no  influence  j 

he 
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he  purfues  no  purpofe  with  gradual  and  percep- 
tible fuccefs,  and,  therefore,  cannot  enjoy  the 
pleafure  which  arifes  from  the  anticipation  of  its 
accomplifhment ;  his  mind  is  perpetually  on  the 
rack  ;  he  is  anxious  in  proportion  to  the  eager- 
nefs  of  his  defire,  and  his  inability  to  effect  it ; 
to  the  pangs  of  fulpenfe,  fucceed  thofe  of  difcp- 
pointnaent;  and  a  momentary  gain  only  em- 
bitters the  lois  that  follows.  Such  is  the  life  of 
him,  who  fhuns  bufinefs  becaufe  he  would  fe- 
cure'leifure  for  enjoyment;  except  it  happens, 
again  ft  the  odds  of  a  million  to  one,  that  a  run 
of  fuccefs  puts  him  into  the  pofieffion  of  a  fum 
fufficient  to  fubfift  him  in  idlenefs  the  remainder 
of  his  life :  and  in  this  cafe,  the  idlenefs  which 
made  him  wretched  while  he  waited  for  the 
bounty  of  fortune,  will  neceflarily  keep  him 
wretched  after  it  is  beftowed :  he  will  find, 
that  in  the  gratification  of  his  appetites  he  can 
fill  but  a  fmall  portion  of  his  time,  and  that 
thefe  appetites  themfelves  are  weakened  by 
every  attempt  to  increafe  the  enjoyment  which 
they  were  intended  to  fupply  ;  he  will,  there- 
fore, either  doze  away  life  in  a  kind  of  Hftleis 
indolence,  which  he  defpairs  to  exalt  into  feJi- 
city,  or  be  will  imagine  that  the  good  he  wants 
is  to  be  obtained  by  an  increafe  of  his  wealth* 
by  a  larger  houfe,  a  more  fplendid  .equipage, 
and  a  more  numerous  retinue.  If  with  this 
notion  he  has  again  iccourfe  to  the  altar  of 

fortune, 
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fortune,  he  will  either  be  undeceived  by  a  new 
feries  of  fuccefs,  or  he  will  be  reduced  to  his 
original  indigence  by  the  lofs  of  that  which  he 
knew  not  how  to  enjoy  :  if  this  happens,  of 
which  there  is  the  higheft  degree  of  probabi- 
lity, he  will  inftantly  become  more  wretched 
in  proportion  as  he  was  rich  ;  though,  while 
he  was  rich,  he  was  not  more  happy  in  pro- 
portion as  he  had  been  poor.  Whatever  is 
won,  is  reduced  by  experiment  to  its  intrinfic 
value  ;  wiiatever  is  loft,  is  heightened  by  ima- 
gination to  more.  Wealth  is  no  fooner  difli- 
pated,  than  its  inanity  is  forgotten,  and  it  is 
regretted  as  the  means  of  happinefs  which  it 
was  not  found  to  afford.  The  gamefter,  there- 
fore, of  whatever  clafs,  plays  againft  manifeft 
odds  ;  fmce  that  which  he  wins  he  difcovers 
to  be  brafs,  and  that  which  he  lofes  he  values 
as  gold.  And  it  fhould  alfo  be  remarked,  that 
in  this  eftimate  of  his  life,  I  have  not  fup- 
pofed  him  to  lofe  a  fmgle  ftake  which  he  had 
not  firft  won. 

BUT  though  gaming  in  general  is  wifely  pro- 
hibited by  the  legiflature,  as  productive  not  only 
of  private  but  of  public  evil  j  yet  there  is  one 
fpecies  to  which  all  are  fometimes  invited,  which 
equally  encourages  the  hope  of  idlenefs,  and 
relaxes  the  vigour  of  induftry. 

NED  FROTH,  who  had  been  feveral  years 
butler  in  a  family  of  diftin&ion,  having  faved 

about 
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about  four  handred  pounds,  took  a  little  fcoufe 
in  the  fuburbs,  and  hid  in  a  ftock  of  liquors 
for  which  he  paid  ready  money,  and  which  were, 
therefore,  the  beft  of  the  fcnd.  NED  percenrd 
his  trade  incieafe  ;  he  pnrfbed  it  with  frefh  ala- 
crity, he  exulted  in  hb  fucccfs,  and  the  joy  of 
his  heart  fparkkd  in  bis  countenance :  but  it 
happened  that  NED,  in  the  midft  of  his  happinefs 
and  profperity,  was  prevailed  upon  to  buy  a 
lottery  ticket.  The  moment  his  hope  was  fixed 
upon  an  objed  which  indnftry  could  not  obtain, 
be  determined  ta  be  induftrious  no  longer :  to 
draw  drink  for  a  dirty  and  boiflerous  rabble,  was 

ludance,  and  he  longed  for  the  moment  in 
which  he  mould  be  free:  inftead  of  telling  hit 
ftory,  and  cracking  his  joke  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  hb  cuftomers,  he  received  them  with 
i«Iiffi^ncr,wa$obfoTtJtobcfikntar«iAtlJcn, 
and  amnfcd  hhnfclf  by  going  three  or  four  times 
a  day  to  luich  die  register  of  fortune  for  toe 
fuccefs  of  his  ticket. 

I  v  this  difpafirion  NED  was  fitting  one  mom- 
ing  in  die  corner  of  a  bench  by  hb  fire-fide, 

-    m:  .  «•         .fiH-i-ft-il    I—     «!.•     fjiMitmmftmilm.t'inMi.    nf   tttm 
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future  fortune;  indulging  thb moment d« hope 
of  a  mere  poffibility,  and  die  next 
with  die  ^PiTjHr  of  ro">>g  die  felicity  wucn 
the  ponefionof 

A  r.tt  w:i: 
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haftily,  and  enquired  for  him  of  his  guefts,  who 
many  times  called  him  aloud  by  his  name,  and 
curft  him  for  his  deafnefs  and  ftupidity,  before 
NED  (rarted  up  as  from  a  dream,  and  afked  with 
a  fretful  impatience  what  they  wanted.  An  af- 
fe&ed  confidence  of  being  well  received,  and  an 
air  of  forced  jocularity  in  the  flranger,  gave  NED 
fpme  offence  j  but  the  next  moment  he  catched 
him  in  his  arms  in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  upon  re- 
ceiving his  congratulation  as  proprietor  of  the 
fortunate  ticket,  which  had  that  morning  been 
drawn  a  prize  of  the  firft  clafs. 

IT  was  not,  however,  long  before  NED  dif- 
covered  that  ten  thoufand  pounds  did  not  bring 
the  felicity  which  he  expected  ;  a  difcovery 
which  generally  produces  the  diffipation  of 
fudden  affluence  by  prodigality.  NED  drank, 
j>nd  whored,  and  hired  fidlers,  and  bought  fins 
clothes ;  he  bred  riots  at  Vauxhall,  treated 
flatterers,  and  damned  plays.  But  fomething 
was  ftill  wanting ;  and  he  refolved  to  ftrike  a 
bold  ftroke,  and  attempt  to  double  the  re- 
ijiainder  of  his  prize  at  play,  that  he  might 
live  in  a  palace  and  keep  an  equipage  :  but  in 
t,he  execution  of  this  project,  he  loft  the  whole 
produce  of  his  lottery  ticket,  except  five  hun- 
dred pounds  in  Bank  notes,  which  when  he 
would  have  flaked  he  could  not  find.  This 
fum  was  more  than  that  which  had  eftabliihed 
him  in  the  trade  he  had  leftj  and  yet,  with 

the 
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the  power  of  returning  to  a  ftation  that  was  once 
the  utmoft  of  his  ambition,  and  of  renewing 
that  purfuit  which  alone  had  made  him  happy, 
fuch  was  the  pungency  of  his  regret,  that  in  the 
defpair  of  recovering  the  money  which  he  knew 
had  produced  nothing  but  riot,  difeafe,  and 
vexation,  he  threw  himfelf  from  the  Bridge  into 
the  Thames. 

I  am,  SI R, 

Your  humble  fervant, 

C  AUTUS* 

»***»***#**************** 

NUMB.  95.    TUESDAY,  Ottolcr  2,  1753, 
— — Dulcique  amines  novitate  tenths.       O  v I D , 
And  with  fweet  novelty  your  foul  detain. 

IT  is  often  charged  upon  writers,  that  with  all 
their  pretenilons  to  genius  and  difcoveries, 
they  do  little  more  than  copy  one  another  ;  and 
that  compositions  obtruded  upon  the  world  with 
the  pomp  of  novelty,  contain  only  tedious  repe- 
titions of  common  fentiments,  or  at  beft  exhibit 
a  tranfpofition  of  known  images,  and  give  a  new 

appear- 
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appearance  to  truth  only  by  fome  flight  difference 
of  drefs  and  decoration. 

THE  allegation  of  refemblance  between  au- 
thors, is  indifputably  true  ;  but  the  charge  of 
plagiarifm,  which  is  raifed  upon  it,  is  not  to  be 
allowed  with  equal  readinefs.  A  coincidence  of 
fentiment  may  eafily  happen  without  any  com- 
munication, fince  there  are  many  occafions  in 
which  all  reafonable  men  will  nearly  think  alike. 
Writers  of  all  ages  have  had  the  fame  fenti- 
ments,.  becaufe  they  have  in  all  ages  had  the 
fame  objects  of  fpeculation ;  the  interefts  and 
paffions,  the  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind,  have 
been  diverfificd  in  different  times,  only  by  un- 
efiential  and  cafual  varieties  ;  and  we  muft^ 
therefore,  expedl  in  the  works  of  all  thofe  who 
attempt  to  defcribe  tntm,  fuch  a  likenefs  as  we 
find  in  the  pictures  of  the  fame  perfon  drawn  in 
different  periods,  of  his  life. 

IT  is  neceffary,  therefore,  that  before  an  au- 
thor be  charged  with  plagiarifm,  one  of  the  moft 
reproachful,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  moft  atro- 
cious of  literary  crimes,  the  fubject  on  which 
be  treats  fhould  be  carefully  confidered.  We  do 
not  wonder,  that  hiftorians,  relating  the  fame 
fadts,  agree  in  their  narration  ;  or  that  authors, 
delivering  the  elements  of  fcience,  advance  the 
fame  theorems,  and  lay  down  the  fame  defini^ 
tions :  y.et  it  is  not  wholly  without  ufe  to  man- 
kind, 
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kind,  that  books  are  multiplied,  and  that  differ- 
•cnt  authors  lay  out  their  labours  on  the  fame 
fubjeft;  for  there  will  always  be  fome  reafon 
why  one  (hould  on  particular  occafions,  or  to 
particular  perfons,  be  preferable  to  another ; 
forrc  will  be  clear  where  others  are  obfcure, 
fome  will  pleafe  by  their  ftyle  and  others  by 
their  method,  fome  by  their  embellishments  and 
others  by  their  fimplicity,  fome  by  clofenefs  and 
others  by  diffufion. 

THE  fame  indulgence  is  to  be  (hewn  to  the 
writers  of  morality :  right  and  wrong  are  immu- 
table ;  and  thofe,  therefore,  who  teach  us  to 
diftinguifh  them,  if  they  all  teach  us  right,  muft 
agree  with  one  another.  The  relations  of  focial 
life,  and  the  duties  refuhing  from  them,  muft 
be  the  fame  at  all  times  and  in  all  nations  :  fome 
pe.tty  differences  may  be,  indeed,  produced,  by 
forms  of  government  or  arbitrary  cufrrms  ;  but 
the  general  doctrine  can  receive  no  alteration. 

YET  it  is  not  to  be  dtfired,  that  morality 
ihould  be  confulered  as  interdicted  to  all  future 
writers  :  men  will  always  be  tempted  to  deviate 
from  their  duty,  and  will,  therefore,  always 
want  a  monitor  to  recall  them  j  and  a  new 
book  often  feizes  the  attention  of  the  public, 
without  any  other  claim  than  that  it  is  new. 
There  is  likewise  in  compofition,  as  in  other 
things,  a  perpetual  vicifllt.idc  of  fafhion  ;  and 

truth 
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truth  is  recommended  at  one  time  to  regard,  by 
appearances  which  at  another  would  expofe  it 
to  neglect ;  the  author,  therefore,  who  has 
judgment  to  difcern  the  tafte  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  fkill  to  gratify  it,  will  have  always 
an  opportunity  to  deferve  well  of  mankind,  by 
conveying  inftrudtion  to  them  in  a  grateful 
vehicle. 

THERE  are  likewife  many  modes  of  compo- 
fkion,  by  which  a  moral ift  may  deferve  the  name 
of  an  original  writer  :  he  may  familiarife  his 
fyftem  by  dialogues  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients, or  fubtilize  it  into  a  feries  of  fyllogiftic 
arguments  :  he  may  enforce  his  doctrine  by  feri- 
oufnefs  and  folemnity,  or  enliven  it  by  fprightli* 
nefs  and  gaiety  ;  he  may  deliver  his  fentiments 
in  naked  precepts,  or  illuftrate  them  by  hiftori- 
cal  examples;  he  may  detain  the  ftudious  by  the 
artful  concatenation  of  a  continued  difcourfe, 
or  relieve  the  bufy  by  fhort  ftric~lures,  and  un- 
connected eflays. 

To  excel  in  any  of  thefe  forms  of  writing, 
•will  require  a  particular  cultivation  of  the 
genius  ;  whoever  can  attain  to  excellence,  will 
te  certain  to  engage  a  fet  of  readers,  whom  no 
other  method  would  have  equally  allured  ;  and 
he  that  communicates  truth  with  fuccefs,  muft 
be  numbered  among  the  firft  benefactors  to 
mankind. 

THE 
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THE  fame  obfervation  may  be  extended  like- 
wife  to  the  pafilons  :  their  influence  is  uniform, 
and  their  effects  nearly  the  fame  in  every  human 
breaft  :  a  man  loves  and  hates,  defires  and  avoids, 
exactly  like  his  neighbour ;  refentment  and  am- 
bition, avarice  and  indolence,  difcover  them- 
feh'es  by  the  fame  fymptoms,  in  minds  diftant  a 
thoufand  years  frome  one  another. 

NOTHING,  therefore,  can  be  more  unjuft, 
than  to  charge  an  author  with  plagiarifm, 
merely  becaufe  he  affigns  to  every  caufe  its  na- 
tural effect  j  and  makes  his  perfonages  act,  as 
others  in  like  circumftances  have  always  done. 
There  are  conceptions  in  which  all  men  will 
agree,  though  each  derives  them  from  his  own 
obfervation:  whoever  has  been  in  love,  will 
reprefent  a  lover  impatient  of  every  idea  that 
interrupts  his  meditation;  on  his  miftrefs,  re- 
tiring to  (hades  and  folitude,  that  he  may  amufe 
without  difturbance  on  his  approaching  happi- 
nefs,  or  aflbciating  himfelf  with  fome  friend 
that  flatters  his  paffion,  and  talking  away  the 
hours  of  abfence  upon  his  darling  fubjeft. 
Whoever  has  been  fo  unhappy  as  to  have  felt 
the  miferies  of  long-continued  hatred,  will, 
without  any  affiftance  from  ancient  volumes, 
be  able  to  relate  how  the  paffions  are  kept  in 
perpetual  agitation,  by  the  recollection  of  injury 
and  meditations  of  revenge  5  how  the  blood 
7  boils 
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boils  at  the  name  of  the  enemy,  and  life  is  worn 
away  in  contrivances  of  mifchitf. 

EVERY  other  paffion  is  alike  fimple  and  li- 
mited, if  it  be  considered  only  with  regard  to 
the  breaft  which  it  inhabits  j  the  anatomy  of  the 
mind,  as  that  of  the  body,  muft  perpetually  ex- 
hibit the  fame  appearances ;  and  though  by  the 
continued  induftry  of  fucceflive  inquirers,  new 
movements  will  be  from  time  to  time  difcovered, 
they  can  afFecl  only  the  minuter  parts,  and  are 
commonly  of  more  curiofity  than  importance. 

IT  will  now  be  natural  to  inquire,  by  what 
arts  are  the  writers  of  the  prefent  and  future  ages 
to  attract  the  notice  and  favour  of  mankind. 
They  are  to  obferve  the  alterations  which  time 
is  always  making  in  the  modes  of  life,  that  they 
may  gratify  every  generation  with  a  pidure  of 
themfelves.  Thus  love  is  uniform,  but  courtfhip 
is  perpetually  varying  :  the  different  arts  of  gal- 
lantry, which  beauty  has  infpired,  would  of  them- 
felves be  fufficient  to  fill  a  volume;  fometimes 
balls  and  ferenades,  fometimes  tournaments  and 
adventures  have  been  employed  to  melt  the  hearts 
of  ladies,  who  in  another  century  have  been  fen- 
fible  of  fcarce  any  other  merit  than  that  of  riches, 
and  liftened  only  to  jointures  and  pin-money. 
Thus  the  -ambitious  man  has  at  all  times  been 
eager  of  wealth  and  power  j  but  thefe  hopes 
have  been  gratified  in  feme  countries  by  fuppli- 

cating 
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eating  the  people,  and  in  others  by  flattering  the 
prince  :  honour  in  (bme  ftates  has  been  only  the 
reward  of  military  atchievements,  in  others  ic 
has  been  gained  by  noify  turbulence  and  popular 
clamours.  Avarice  has  worn  a  different  form, 
as  fee  actuated  the  ufurer  of  Rome,  and  the 
Aock-jobber  of  England  ;  and  idlenefs  itfelf,  how 
little  foever  inclined  to  the  trouble  of  invention, 
his  been  forced  from  time  to  time  to  change  its 
2mnfements,  and  contrive  different  methods  of 
wearing  out  the  day. 

HERE  then  is  the  fund,  from  which  thole  who 
irudy  mankind  may  fill  their  cotcpofitions  with 
r.n  inexbauftible  variety  of  images  and  allufions : 
and  he  muft  be  confeffed  to  look  with  little  at- 
tention upon  fcenes  thus  perpetually  changing, 
who  cannot  catch  {bme  of  the  figures  before  they 
are  made  vulgar  by  reiterated  defcriptions. 

IT  has  been  difcovered  by  Sir  ISAAC  NEW- 
TOX,  that  the  diftincfc  and  primogenial  colours 
are  only  feven ;  but  every  eye  can  witnefs, 
that  from  various  mixtures,  in  various  propor- 
tions, infinite  di verifications  of  tints  may  be 
produced.  In  like  manner,  the  paffions  of  the 
mind,  which  put  the  world  in  motion,  and 
product  all  the  buttle  and  ezgernefs  of  the  bufy 
crowds  that  fwarm  upon  the  earth  ;  the  paffions, 
from  whence  arife  all  the  pleafuies  and  pains 
that  we  fee  and  hear  of,  if  we  analyfe  the 

VOL.  III.  L  mind 
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mind  of  man,  are  very  few ;  but  thofe  few  agi- 
tated and  combined,  as  external  caufes  fhall 
happen  to  operate,  and  modified  by  prevailing 
opinions  and  accidental  caprices,  make  fuch 
frequent  alterations  on  the  furface  of  life,  that 
the  (how,  while  we  are  bufied  in  delineating  it, 
vanifhes  from  the  view,  and  a  new  fet  of  objects 
fucceed,  doomed  to  the  fame  fhortnefs  of  dura- 
tion with  the  former  :  thus  curiofity  may  always 
find  employment,  and  the  bufy  part  of  mankind 
will  furnifli  the  contemplative  with  the  materials 
of  fpeculation  to  the  end  of  time. 

THE  complaint,  therefore,  that  all  topics  are 
preoccupied,  is  nothing  more  than  the  murmur 
of  ignorance  or  idlenefs,  by  which  fome  difcou- 
rage  others  and  fome  themfelves  :  the  mutability 
of  mankind  will  always  furnifh  writers  with  new 
images,  and  the  luxuriance  of  fancy  may  always 
embellifh  them  with  new  decorations. 
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N     13.96.    SATURDAY,  0<?$fcr  6,  1753. 

-  Fortunatss  aimium,  fua  fi  bata  norint. 

VIRC. 

O  happy,  if  ye  knew  your  happy  ftate  ! 

DRYDEN. 

IN  proportion  as  the  enjoyment  and  infelicity 
of  life  depend  upon  imagination,  it  is  of 
importance  that  this  power  of  the  mind  fhould 
be  dire&ed  in  its  operations  by  reafon  ;  and,  per- 
haps, imagination  is  more  frequently  bufy  when 
it  can  only  imbitter  difappointment  and  heighten 
calamity  ;  and  more  frequently  {lumbers  when 
it  might  increafe  the  triumph  of  fuccefs.  or  ani- 
mate infenflbiiity  to  bappinefs,  than  is  generally 
perceived. 

Ax  ecclefiaftical  living  of  confiderable  value 
became  vacant,  and  EVANDER  obtained  a  re- 
commendation to  the  patron.  His  friend  had 
too  much  modefry  to  fpeak  with  confidence  of 
the  fuccefs  of  an  application  fupported  chiefly  by 
his  intereft,  and  EVANDER  knew  that  others  had 
folicited  before  him  ;  as  he  was  not,  therefore, 
much  elevated  by  hope,  he  believed  he  fhouid 
not  be  greatly  deprefied  by  a  difappointment. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  he  was  recommended^ 
received  him  with  great  courtefy  j  but  upon 
L  2  reading 
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reading  the  letter,  he  changed  countenance,  and 
difcovered  indubitable  tokens  of  vexation  and 
regret;  then  taking  EVANDER  by  the  hand, 
«'  Sir,"  fuid  he,  "  I  think  it  fcarce  lefs  a  mif- 
<c  fortune  to  myfelf  than  you,  that  you  was  not 
•**  five  minutes  fooner  in  your  application.  The 
*'  gentleman  whofe  recommendation  you  bring, 
«*  I  wifh  more  than  any  other  to  oblige  ;  but  I 
*'  have  juft  prcfented  the  living  to  the  perfon, 
"  whom  you  faw  take  his  leave  when  you  en- 
"  tcred  the  room." 

THIS  declaration  was  a  flroke,  which  EVAN- 
BER  had  neither  {kill  to  elude,  nor  force  to  refifr. 
The  ftrength  of  his  interefr,  though  it  was  not 
known  time  enough  to  increafe  his  hope,  and  his 
being  jtoo  late  only  a  few  minutes,  though  he  had 
reafon  to  believe  his  application  had  been  pre- 
cluded by  as  many  days,  were  circumftances 
which  imagination  immediately  improved  to 
aggravate  his  difappointment :  over  thefe  he 
mufed  perpetually  with  inexpreflible  anguifh,  he 
related  them  to  every  friend.,  and  lamented  them 
with  the  moil  pailionatc  exclamations.  And  yet, 
what  happened  to  EVANDER  more  than  he  ex- 
pected ?  nothing  that  he  pofTefled  was  diminifhed, 
nor  was  any  pofiibility  of  advantage  cut  off: 
with  refpec~t  to~.thcfe  and  every  other  reality,  he 
was  in  the  fame  ftate,  as  if  he  had  never  heard 
<jf  the  vacancy,  which  he  had  feme  chance  to 

£11: 
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fill :  but  EVANDER  groaned  under  the  tyranny 
of  imagination  j  and  in  a  fit  of  caufelefs  fret- 
fuJnefs  caft  away  peace,  becai-fe  time  was  not 
flopped  in  its  career,  and  a  miracle  did  not 
interpofe  to  fecure  him  a  living. 

AGEKOR,  on  whom  the  living  which  EVAN~- 
DER  folicited  was  beftowed,  never  conceived  a 
lingle  doubt  that  he  Ihould  fail  in  his  attempt : 
his  character  was  unexceptionable,  and  his  re- 
commendation fuch  2s  it  was  believed  no  other 
could  counterbalance ;  he,  therefore,  received 
the  bounty  of  his  patron  without  much  emotion ; 
he  regarded  his  fuccefs  as  an  event  produced,  like 
r;.ia  and  fun-fhine,  by  the  common  and  regulai 
operation  of  natural  caufes  ;  and  took  poiTcffiort 
of  his  re&ory  with  the  fame  temper,  that  he  woufd 
have  reaped  a  field  he  had  fown,  or  received  the 
intereft  of  a  fum  which  he  had  placed  in  the 
funds.  But  having,  by  accident,  heard  the  report 
which  had  been  circulated  by  the  friends  of* 
EVANDER,  he  was  at  once  ftruck  with  a  fcnfe 
of  his  good  fortune  ;  and  was  fo  afFe&ed  by  a 
retrofpec~l  on  his  danger,  that  he  could  fcarce 
believe  it  to  be  paft.  "  How  providential,"  faid 
he,  "  was  it,  that  I  did  not  ftay  to  drink  another 
"  difh  of  tea  at  breakfaft,  that  I  found  a  hackney- 
"  coach  at  the  end  of  the  flreet,  and  that  I  met 
«'  with  no  flop  by  the  way  !"  What  an  alteration 
was  produced  in  AGENOR'S  conception  of  the 
L  3  ad- 
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advantage  of  his  fituation,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  was  obtained  !  and  yet  at  laft  he  had 
gained  nothing  more  than  he  ex^-rcled  j  his 
danger  was  not  known  time  enough  to  alarm  his 
fear;  the  value  of  his  acquifttion  was  not  in- 
crcr.led  ;  nor  had  PROVIDENCE  interpofed  farther 
than  to  exclude  chance  from  the  government  of 
the  world.  But  AGE  NOR  did  not  before  reflect 
that  any  gratitude  was  due  to  PROVIDENCE  but 
for  a  miracle;  he  did  not  enjoy  his  preferment 
as  a  gift,  nor  eftimate  his  gain  but  by  the  pro- 
bability of  lofs. 

As  fuccefs  and  difappointment  are  under  the 
influence  of  imagination,  fo  are  eafe  and  health  j 
each  of  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of 
negative  good,  that  may  either  degenerate  into 
wearifomnefs  and  difccntent,  or  be  improved 
into  complacency  and  enjoyment. 

ABOUT  three  weeks  ago  I  paid  an  afternoon 
vifit  to  CURIO.  CURIO  is  the  proprietor  of  an 
eftate  which  produces  three  thoufand  pounds  a 
year,  and  the  hufband  of  a  lady  remarkable  for 
her  beauty  and  her  wit ;  his  age  is  that  in  which 
manhood  is  faid  to  be  compleat,  his  conflitutioa 
is  vigorous,  his  perfon  graceful,  and  his  under- 
ilanding  ftrong.  I  found  him  in  full  health, 
lolling  in  an  eafy  chair ;  his  countenance  was 
florid,  he  was  gayly  drefled,  and  furroundcd  with 
all  the  means  of  happineJs  which  wealth  well 

ufed 
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ufed  could  beftow.  After  the  firft  ceremonies 
had  paflkd,  he  threw  himielf  a^ain  back  in  his 
chair  upon  my  having  refuted  it,  looked  willfully 
at  bis  fingers  ends,  crofied  his  legs,  enquired  the 
news  of  the  day,  and  in  the  mid  it  of  all  poffib'e 
advantages  feemed  to  poflefs  life  with  a  liftlefs 
ind'fitr  he  could  have  preferred 

in  contrary  circumftances,  would  have  inverted 
him  with  the  dignity  of  a  ftoic. 

IT   happened    that   yefterday  I  paid  CURIO 

another  vifit.     I  found  htm  in  his  chamber ;  his 

-  head  was  fwathed  in  flannel,  and  his  countenance 

was  pale.    I  was  alarmed  at  theie  appearances  of 

tiiieaie  ^  and  enquired  with  an  hoadr.  folichude 

how  he  d id.    The  moment  he  heard  my  queilion  , 

he  darted  from  his   feat,   fprang  towards  me, 

caught  me  by  the  hand,  and  told  me,  in  an 

,  that  he  was  in  Heaven. 

WHAT  difierence  in  CCRIO'S  circumftances 
produced  this  diirerence  in  his  fenfatioas  and 
behaviour?  What  prodigious  advantage  had 
now  accrued  to  the  man,  who  before  had  cafe 
and  health,  youth,  affluence,  and  beauty  ?  CURIO, 
during  the  ten  days  that  preceded  rr>y  iaft  vifir, 
had  been  tormented  with  the  tooth-ach  ;  and 
had,  within  the  Iaft  hour,  been  reltored  to  eafe, 
by  having  the  tooth  drawn. 

AND  is  human  reafon  fo  impotent,  and  ima- 
gination fo  penrerfe,  that  eafe  cannot  be  enjoyed 
L  4  till 
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till  it  has  been  taken  away  ?  Is  it  not  poffible  to 
improve  negative  into  pofitive  happinefs,  by  re- 
flection ?  Can  he,  who  poflcfTes  cafe  and  health, 
whofe  food  is  tafteful,  and  whofe  fleep  is  fweet, 
remember,  without  exultation  and  delight,  the 
feafons  in  which  he  has  pined  in  the  languor  of" 
inappetence,  and  counted  the  watches  of  the 
night  with  reftlcfs  anxiety  ? 

Is  an  acquiefcence  in  the  difpenfations  of 
UNERRING  WISDOM,  by  which  fome  advantage 
appears  to  be  denied,  without  recalling  trivial 
and  accidental  circumftances  that  can  only  ag- 
gravate difappointment,  impoffible  to  reafonable 
beings  ?  And  is  a  fenfe  of  the  DIVINE  BOUNTY 
neceflarily  languid,  in  proportion  as  that  bounty 
appears  to  be  lefs  doubtful  and  interrupted  ? 

EVERY  man,  furely,  would  blufh  to  admit 
thefe  fuppofitions  -3  let  every  man,  therefore,  deny 
them  by  his  life.  He,  who  brings  imagination 
under  the  dominion  of  reafon,  will  be  able  to  di- 
minifli  the  evil  of  life,  and  to  increafe  the  good  ; 
he  will  learn  to  reljgn  with  complacency,  to  re- 
ceive with  gratitude,  and  poflefs  with  chearful- 
ncfs  :  and  as  in  this  conduct  there  is  not  only 
wifdom  but  virtue,  he  will  under  every  calamity 
be  able  to  rejoice  in  hope,  and  to  anticipate  the 
felicity  of  that  ftate,  in  which,  "  the  SPIRITS 
."  of  the  JUST  fliall  be  made  PERFECT." 
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ARIST.  POET. 

As  well  in  the  condu&  of  the  manners  as  in 
the  ccnftitution  of  the  fable,  we  muft  always 
endeavour  to  produce  either  what  is  neceffary  or 
what  is  probable. 

HOEVER  ventures,"  fays  HORACE, 
to  form  a  character  totally  original, 
"  let  him  endeavour  to  preferve  it  with  uni- 
tf  formityand  confiftency  ;  but  the  formation  of 
"  an  original  charaSer  is  a  work  of  great  dif- 
et  ficulty  and  hazard."  In  this  arduous  and 
uncommon  talk,  however,  SHAKESPEARE  has 
wonderfully  fucceeded  in  his  TEMPEST:  the 
CALYBAN  is  the  creature  of  his  ov.a 
imagination,  in  the  formation  of  \vhich  he  could 
derive  no  afllllance  from  obiervation  or  expe- 
rience. 

CALYBAN  is  the  fon  of  a  witch,  begotten  by 
a  demon  :  the  forceries  of  his  mother  were  fo- 
terrible,  that  her  countrymen  baniihed  her  iuto 
this  defart  ifland  as  unfit  for  human  foci; 
conformity,  therefore,  to  this  diabolical  propa- 
gation, he  is  reprefented  as  a  prodigy  of  cruelty, 
L  5  malice, 
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malice,  pride,  ignorance,  idlenefs,  gluttony,  and 
luft.  He  is  introduced  with  great  propriety, 
curfing  PROSPERO  and  MIRANDA  whom  he  had 
endeavoured  to  defile;  and  his  execrations  are 
artfully  contrived  to  have  reference  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  his  mother  : 

As  wicked  dew,  as  e'er  my  mother  brufli'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholcfomc  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both  ! 


-All  the  charms 


Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you  ! 

His  kindncfs  is,  afterwards,  exprefied  as  much 
in  character,  .is  his  hatred,  by  an  enumeration 
of  offices,  that  could  be  of  value  only  in  a  defo- 
late  ifland,  and  in  the  eftimation  of  a  favage  : 

I  pr'y  thee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow; 

And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  the  pig- 
nuts ; 

Shew  thee  a  jay's  neft ;  and  inftru<5l  thee  how 

To  fnare  the  nimble  marmazet.    I'll  bring  thee 

To  cluft'ring  filberds ;  and  fometimcs  I'll  get 
thee 

Young  fea-malls  from  the  rock- 

I'll  fhew  thee  the  bed  fprings ;  I'll  pluck  thee 
berries  ; 

I'll  fifh  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 

Which 
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Which  laft  is,  indeed,  a  circumflance  of  great 
ufe  in  a  place,  where  to  be  defended  from  the 
cold  was  neither  eafy  nor  ufual ;  and  it  has  a 
farther  peculiar  beauty,  becaufe  the  gathering 
wood  was  the  occupation  to  which  CALYBAK 
was  fubje&ed  by  PROSPERO,  who,  therefore, 
deemed  it  a  fervice  of  high  importance. 

THE  grofs  ignorance  of  this  monfier  is  repre- 
fented  with  delicate  judgment ;  he  knew  not  the 
names  of  the  fun  and  moon,  which  he  calls  die 
bigger  light  and  the  lefs  ;  and  he  believes  that 
Stephano  was  the  man  in  the  moon,  whom  his 
miftrefs  had  often  (hewn  hkn  :  and  when  PROS- 
PERO reminds  him  that  he  firft  taught  him  to 
pronounce  articulately,  his  anfwer  is  full  of 
malevolence  and  rage : 

You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curfe  : 

the  propereft  return  for  fuch  a  fiend  to  make  for 
fuch  a  favour.  The  fpirits  whom  he  fuppa&s  to 
be  employed  by  PROSPERO  perpetually  to  tor- 
ment him,  and  the  many  forms  and  different  me- 
thods they  take  for  this  purpofe,  are.  defcribed 
with  the  utmoft  livejinefs  an<Fforce  of  fancy : 

Some  apes,   that  moe  and  chatter 

at  H 

And  after  bite  me  j  then  like  hedge  bog?,\»hich 
L  6  Lie 
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Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall :  fometimes  am  I 
All  wound  with   adders,   who  with  cloven 

tongues 
Do  hifs  me  into  madnefs. 

IT  is.fcarcely  poffible  for  any  fpeech  to  be 
more  exprefllve  of  the  manners  and  fentiments, 
than  that  in  which  our  poet  has  painted  the  brutal 
barbarity  and  unfeeling  favagenefs  of  this  fon 
of  Sycorax,  by  making  him  enumerate,  with  a 
kind  of  horrible  delight,  the  various  ways  in 
which  it  was  poflible  for  the  drunken  failors  to 
furprize  and  kill  his  mafter  : 

. . — There  thou  may'ft  brain  him, 

Having  firfl  feiz'd  his  books  ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  fkull ;  or  paunch  him  with  a  flake; 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife 

He  adds,  in  allufion  to  his  own  abominable  at- 
tempt, "  above  all  be  fure  to  fecure  the  daughter; 
"  whofe  beauty,  he  tells  them,  is  incomparable." 
The  charms  of  MIRANDA  could  not  be  more 
exalted,  than  by  extorting  this  teftimony  from 
fo  infenfible  a  monfter. 

SHAKESPEARE  feems  to  be  the  only  poet  who 
poflcfles  the  power  of  uniting  poetry  with  pro- 
priety of  character  j  of  which  I  know  not  an  in- 
ftance  more  ftriking,  than  the  image  CALYBAN 

makes 
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makes  ufe  of  to  exprefs  filence,  which  is  at  once 
highly  poetical,  and  exactly  fuited  to  the  wild- 
nefs  of  the  fpeaker  : 

Pray  you  tread  foftly,  that  the  blind  mole 

may  not 
Hear  a  foot-fall. 

I  ALWAYS  lament  that  our  author  has  not 
preferved  this  fierce  and  implacable  fpirit  in 
CALYBAN,  to  the  end  of  the  play  ;  inftead  of 
which,  he  has,  I  think,  injudiciously  put  into 
his  mouth,  words  that  imply  repentance  and 
underftanding : 

I'll  be  wife  hereafter 

And  feek  for  grace.    What  a  thrice  double  afs 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  God, 
And  worfhip  this  dull  fool  ? 

IT  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  SHAKESPEARE 
has  artfully  taken  occafion  from  this  extraordi- 
nary character,  which  is  finely  contrafted  to  the 
mildnefs  and  obedience  of  ARIEL,  obliquely  to 
fatirize  the  prevailing  paflion  for  new  and  won- 
derful fights,  which  has  rendered  theEnglifii  fo 
ridiculous.  "  Were  I  in  England  now,"  fays 
TRINCULO,  on  firil  difcovering  CALYBAN, 
11  and  had  but  this  fifh  painted,  not  an  holiday 
"  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  filver.— 
"  When  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a 

"  lame 
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**  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  fee  a 
"  dead  Indian." 

SUCH  is  the  inexhauflible  plenty  of  our  poet's 
invention,  that  he  has  exhibited  another  cha- 
racter in  this  play,  entirely  his  own  ;  that  of  the 
lovely  and  innocent  MIRANDA. 

WHEN  PROSPERO  firft  gives  her  a  fight  of 
prince  FERDINAND,  (he  eagerly  exclaims, 

What  is't  ?  a  fpirit  ? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about !  Believe  me,  Sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form.     But  'tis  a  fpirit. 

Her  imagining  that  as  he  was  fo  beautiful  he  muft 
nccefTarily  be  one  of  her  father's  •aerial  agents, 
is  a  ftroke  of  nature  worthy  admiration  :  as  are 
litccwife  her  intreaties  to  her  father  not  to  ufe 
him  harfhly,  by  the  power  of  his  art ; 

Why  fpeaks  my  father  fo  urgently  ?   This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  faw  j  the  firft 

That  e'er  I  figh'd  for! 

Here  we  perceive  the  beginning  of  that  paffton, 
which  PROSPERO  was  defirous  fhe  fhould  feel  for 
•the  prince  ;  and  which  fhe  afterwards  more  fully 
.fles  upon  an  occafion  which  difplays  at  once 
the  tendenief;-,  the  innocence,  and  the  fimpli- 
city  of  her  character.  She  difcovers  her  lover 
employed  m-the  laborious  ta(k  of  carrying  woocf, 

which 
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which  PROSPERO  had  enjoined  him  to  perform. 
"  Would,"  fays  (he,  "  the  lightning  had  burnt 
"  up  thofe  logs,  that  you  are  enjoined  to  pile  !" 

If  you'll  fit  down, 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while.    Pray  give  me  that, 
I'll  carry't  to  the  pile. 
You  look  wearily. 

It  is  by  fele&ing  fuch  little  and  al moft  impercep- 
tible circumftances  that  SHAKESPEARE  has  more 
truly  painted  the  paffions  than  any  other  writer  : 
affection  is  more  powerfully  exprefTed  by  this 
fimple  wifh  and  offer  cf  affiftance,  than  by  the 
unnatural  eloquence  and  witticifmsof  DRYDEK, 
or  the  amcrous  declamations  of  ROWE. 

THE  refentment  of  PROSPERO  for  the  match- 
lefs  cruelty  and  wicked  ufurpation  of  his  brother; 
his  parental  affe&ion  and  folicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  daughter,  the  heirefs  of  his  dukedom  j 
and  the  awful  folemnity  of  his  character,  as  a 
fkilful  magician ;  are  all  along  preterved  with 
equal  confidence,  dignity,  and  decorum.  One 
part  of  his  behaviour  deferves  to  be  particularly 
pointed  out :  during  the  exhibition  of  a  mafk 
with  which  he  had  ordered  ARIEL  to  entertain 
FERDINAND  and  MIRANDA,  he  ftarts  fuddeniy 
from  the  recollection  of  the  confpiracy  of  CALY- 
BAN  and  his  confederates  againft  his  life,  and 
difmilTes  his  attendant  fpirits,  who  inftantly 
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vanifh  to  a  hollow  and  confufed  noife.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  greatly  moved  }  and  fuitably  to  this 
agitation  of  mind,  which  his  danger  has  excited, 
he  takes  occafion,  from  the  fudden  difappearance 
of  the  viflonary  fcene,  to  moralize  on  the  diflblu- 
tion  of  all  things  : 

———There  our  a&ors 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  fpirits  :  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air. 
And,  like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  this  vifion, 
The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  fhall  difiblve; 
And,  like  this  unfubftantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind 

To  thefe  noble  images  he  adds  a  fhort  but  com- 
prehenfive  obfervation  on  human  life,  not  ex- 
celled by  any  pafTage  of  the  moral  and  fenten- 
tious  EURIPIDES  : 

We  are  fuch  fluff 

As  dreams  are  made  on  ;  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  fleep  ! 

THUS  admirably  is  an  uniformity  of  charac- 
ter, that  leading  beauty  in  dramatic  poefy, 
preferved  throughout  the  TEMPEST.  And  it 
may  be  farther  remarked,  that  the  unities  of 
aclion,  of  place,  and  of  time,  are  in  this  play, 

though 
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though  almoft  conftanrly  violated  by  SHAKE- 
SPEARE, exactly  obfer.ed.  The  action  is  one, 
great,  and  entire,  the  reftoration  of  PROSPERO 
to  his  dukedom ;  this  buflaefs  is  tranfacted  in 
the  compafs  of  a  final  1  ifiand,  and  in  or  near 
the  cave  of  PROSPER  o  ;  though,  indeed,  it  had 
been  more  artful  and  regular  to  have  confined 
it  to  this  fir.gle  fpot ;  and  the  time  which  the 
action  takes  up,  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the 
representation ;  an  excellence  which  ought 
always  to.  be  aimed  at  in  every  well-conduced 
fable,  and  for  the  want  of  which  a  rariety  of 
the  moft  entertaining  incidents  can  fcarcely 
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Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaritt  ct  carcere  dlgnunij 
Si  vis  effi  aliquis.  Juv. 

Wou'dft  thou  to  honours  and  preferments  climb  ? 
Be  bold  in  mifchief,  dare  fome  mighty  crime, 
Which  dungeons,  death  or  banifhment  deferves. 

DRYDEN. 

To  the  ADVENTURER* 

DEAR  BROTHER, 

THE  thirft  of  glory  is  I  think,  allowed, 
even  by  the  dull  dogs  who  can  fit  ftill 
long  enough  to  write  books,  to  be  a  noble 
appetite. 

MY  ambition  is  to  be  thought  a  man  of  life 
and  fpirit,  who  could  conquer  the  world  if  he 
was  to  fet  about  it,  but  who  has  too  much  vi- 
.vacity  to  give  the  necefiary  attention  to  any 
fcheme  of  length. 

I  AM,  in  ftiort,  one  of  thofe  heroic  Adven- 
turers, who  have  thought  proper  to  diftinguifh 
themfelves  by  the  titles  of  BUCK,  BLOOD,  and 
NERVE.  When  I  am  in  the  country,  I  am  al- 
ways on  horfe-back,  and  I  leap  or  break  every 
hedge  and  gate  that  ftands  in  my  way :  when  I 
am  i:i  town,  I  am  conilantly  to  be  feen  at  fome 
of  the  public  places,  at  the  proper  times  for 

making 
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making  my  appearance  ;  as  at  Vaux-Hall,  or 
Marybone,  about  ten,  very  drunk  :  for  though 
I  don't  love  wine,  I  am  obliged  to  be  con- 
fumedly  drunk  five  or  fix  nights  in  the  week  : 
nay  fometimes  five  or  fix  days  together,  for  the. 
fake  of  my  character.  Wherever  I  come,  I 
am  fure  to  make  all  the  confufion,  and  do  all 
the  mifchief  I  can  ;  not  for  the  fake  of  doing 
mifchief,  but  only  out  of  frolick  you  know  to 
Ihew  my  vivacity.  If  there  are  women  near 
m?,  I  fvvear  like  a  devil  to  fhevv  my  courage, 
and  talk  bawdy  to  fhew  my  wit.  Under  the 
rofe,  I  am  a  curfed  favourite  amongft  them  ; 
and  have  had  "  bonne  fortune,"  let  me  tell 
you.  I  do  love  the  little  rogues  hellifhly  :  but 
faith  I  make  love  for  the  good  of  the  public; 
and  the  town  is  obliged  to  me  for  a  dozen  or 
two  of  the  fined  wenches  that  were  ever  brought 
into  its  feraglios.  One,  indeed,  I  loft:  and, 
poor  fond  foul  !  I  pitied  her  !  but  it  could  not 
be  helped  —  felf-prefervation  obliged  me  to 
leave  her — I  could  not  tell  her  what  was  the 
matter  with  her,  rot  me  if  I  could  ;  and  fo  it 
got  fuch  a  head,  that  the  devil  himfelf  could 
not  have  faved  her. 

THERE'S  one  thing  vexes  me;  I  have  much 
ado  to  avoid  having  that  infignificant  character,  a 
good-natured  fellow,  fixed  upon  me  ;  fo  that  I 
am  obliged  in  my  own  defence  to  break  the  boy's 
head,  and  kick  my  whore  down  flairs  every  time 

I  enter 
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I  enter  a  night-houfe  :  I  pick  quarrels  when  I 
am  not  offended,  break  the  windows  of  men  I 
.never  faw,  dernolifh  lamps,  bilk  hackney-coach- 
men, overturn  wheelbarrows,  and  florm  night- 
cellars  :  I  beat  the  watchman,  though  he  bids 
me  good  morrow,  abufe  the  conftable,  and  in- 
fult  the  juftice  :  for  thefe  feats  I  am  frequently 
kicked,  beaten,  pumped,  profccuted,  and  im- 
prifoned  ;  but  Tim  is  no  flincher;  and  if  he 
does  not  get  fame,  blood  !  he  will  deferve  it. 

I  AM  now  writing  at  a  cofFee-houfe,  where  I 
am  juft  arrived,  after  a  journey  of  fifty  miles, 
which  I  have  rode  in  four  hours.  1  knocked  up 
iny  blockhead's  horfe  two  hours  ago.  The  dog 
whipped  and  fpurrcd  at  fuch  a  rate,  that  I  dare 
fay  you  may  track  him  half  the  way  by  the 
blood  ;  but  all  would  not  do.  The  devil  take 
the  hindmoft,  is  always  my  way  of  travelling. 
The  moment  I  difmounted,  down  dropt  Dido, 
by  Jove  :  and  here  am  I  all  alive  and  merry,  my 
old  boy  ! 

I'LL  tell  thee  what;  I  was  a  hellifh  afs 
t'other  day.  I  fliot  a  damn'd  clean  mare 
through  the  head,  for  jumping  out  of  the  road 
to  avoid  running  over  an  old  woman.  But  the 
bitch  threw  me,  and  I  got  a  curfed  flice  on  the 
cheek  againfl  a  flint,  which  put  me  in  a  palfion  ; 
who  could  help  it,  you  know  ?  Rot  me  !  I 
wqyld  not  have  loft  her  for  five  hundred  old 
women,  with  all  their  brats,  and  the  brats  of 

their 
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their  brats  to  the  third  generation. — She  was  a. 
fweet  creature !  I  would  have  run  her  five-arc - 
twenty  miles  within  an  hour,  for  five  hundred 
pounds.  But  (he's  gone  !— Poor  jade  !  I  did 
lore  dice,  that  I  did. 

Now  what  you  (hall  do  for  roe  old  boy  is 
this.  Help  to  raife  my  name  a  little,  d'ye  mind  : 
write  fomething  in  praife  of  us  fprightiy  pretty 
fellows.  I  allure  you  we  take  a  great  deal  of 
pains  for  fame,  and  it  is  hard  we  {bo-old  be  bilkt. 
I  would  net  trouble  you,  my  dear  5  but  only  I 
fear  I  hare  not  much  time  before  me  to  do  my 
own  bufinefs ;  for  between  you  and  I,  both  my 
conll  tutioa  and  eftate  are  damnably  out  at  el- 
bows. I  intend  to  make  them  fpin  out  toge- 
ther as  evenly  as  poffible ;  but  if  my  purfe  fhouid 
happen  to  leak  fafteft,  I  propofe  to  go  with  my 
laft  half-crown  to  Ranelagh  gardens,  and  there, 
if  you  approve  die  icheme,  1*11  mount  oce  of 
the  upper  alcoves,  and  repeat  wka  an  heroic 
air, 

"  I'll  boldly  venture  on  the  world  unknown  ; 
"  It  cannot  ufs  me  worfe  than  this  has  done." 

Ill  then  (hoot  myfelf  thro'  the  head;  and  fo 
goodby'tye. 

Yours,  as  you  ferve  me, 

TIM.  WIIDGOOSE. 
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J  SHOULD  little  defcrve  the  notice  of  a  perfon 
fo  illuftrious  as  the  hero  who  honours  me  with 
the  name  of  brother,  if  I  fliould  caval  at  his 
principles  or  refufe  his  requeft.  According  to 
the  moral  philofophy  which  is  now  in  fafliion, 
and  adopted  by  many  of  "  the  dull  dogs  who 
"  write  books,"  the  gratification  of  appetite  is 
virtue;  and  appetite  therefore,  I  fhall  allow  to 
be  noble,  notwithftanding  the  objections  of 
thofe  who  pretend,  that  whatever  be  its  object, 
it  can  be  good  or  ill  in  no  other  fenfe  than 
fhture  or  complexion  ;  and  that  the  voluntary 
effort  only  is  moral  by  which  appetite  is  directed 
or  reftrained,  by  which  it  is  brought  under  the 
government  of  reafon,  and  rendered  fubfervient 
to  moral  purpofes. 

BUT  with  whatever  efforts  of  heroic  virtue  my 
correfpondcnt  may  have  laboured  to  gratify  his 
"  thirft  of  glory,"  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  difap- 
pointcd.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  like  the  heroes 
of  antiquity,  whom  fucceffive  generations  have 
honoured  with  ftatues  and  panegyric,  he  has 
fpent  his  life  in  doing  mifchief  to  others  without 
procuring  any  real  good  to  himfelf :  but  he  has 
not  done  mifchief  enough  ;  he  has  not  facked  a 
city  or  fired  a  temple  ;  he  ails  only  againft  indi- 
viduals in  a  contracted  fphere,  and  is  loft  amon^ 
a  crowd  of  competitors,  whofe  merit  can  only 
contribute  to  their  mutual  obfcurity,  as  the 
feats  which  are  perpetually  performed  by  innu- 
merable 
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merable  adventurers  muft  foon  become  too  corn- 
iron  to  confer  diftinclion. 

IN  behalf  of  forne  among  thefe  candidates  for 
fame,  the  legiflator  has,  indeed,  thought  fit  to 
interpofe ;  and  their  achievements  are  with  great 
folemmty  rehearfed  and  recorded  in  a  temple, 
of  which  I  know  not  the  celefiial  appellation, 
but  on  earth  it  is  called  JUSTICE  HALL  in  the 
Old  Bailey. 

As  the  reft  are  utterly  neglected,  I  cannot 
think  of  any  expedient  to  gratify  the  noble  thirft 
of  my  correipondent  and  his  compeers,  but  that 
of  procuring  them  admiiSon  into  this  clafs  ;  an 
attempt  in  which  I  do  not  defpair  of  fuccefs,  for 
I  think  I  can  demonftrate  their  right,  and  I  will 
not  fuppofe  it  poffible  that  when  this  is  done 
they  will  be  excluded. 

UPOX  the  moft  diligent  examination  of  an- 
cient hiftory  and  modern  panegyric,  I  find  that 
no  aclioii  has  ever  been  held  honourable  in  fo 
high  a  degree,  as  killing  men  :  this,  indeed,  is 
one  of  the  feats  which  our  legiflature  has  thought 
fit  to  refcue  from  oblivion,  and  reward  in  JUS- 
TICE HALL  :  it  has  alfo  removed  an  abfurd  dif- 
tincrion,  and,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  pa- 
•^n  antiquity-,  has  comprehended  the  kiliers  of 
women,  among  thofe  who  deferve  the  rewards 
that  have  been  decreed  to  homicide.  Now  he 
may  fairly  be  confidered  as  a  killer,  who  feduces 
g  a  young 
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a  young  beauty  from  the  fondnefs  of  a  parent, 
with  whom  fhe  enjoys  health  and  peace,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws,  and  the  fmile  of  fociety,  to 
the  tyranny  of  a  bawd,  and  the  excefles  of  a 
brothel,  to  difeafe  and  diftraclion,  flripes,  infamy 
and  imprifonmerit ;  calamities  which  cannot  fail 
to  render  her  days  not  only  evil  but  few.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  alleged,  that  the  woman  was  not 
wholly  paffive,  but  that  in  fome  fenfe  {he  may 
be  confidered  as  felo  de  fe.  This,  however,  is 
mere  cavil ;  for  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  him  who 
fights  when  he  can  run  a'way ;  and  yet  it  has 
always  been  deemed  more  honourable  to  kill  the 
combatant  than  the  fugitive, 

IF  this  claim  then  of  the  BLOOD  be  admitted, 
and  I  do  not  fee  how  it  can  be  fetafide,  I  propofe 
that  after  his  remains  fhall  have  been  refcued  from 
duft  and  worms,  and  confecrated  in  the  temple  of 
HYGEIA,  called  SURGEON'S  HALL,  his  bones 
fhall  be  purified  by  proper  luftrations,  and  creeled 
into  a  ftatue  :  that  this  flame  fhall  be  placed  in  a 
niche,  with  the  name  of  the  hero  of  which  it  is 
at  once  the  remains  and  the  monument  written 
over  it,  among  many  others  of  the  fame  rank? 
in  the  gallery  of  a  fpacious  building,  to  be  creeled 
by  lottery  for  that  purpofe  :  I  propofe  that  this 
gallery  be  called  the  BLOOD'S  GALLERY;  and, 
to  prevent  the  labour  and  expence  of  emblazoning 
the  achievements  of  every  individual,  which 

would 
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would  be  Httle  more  than  repeating  the  fame 
words,  that  an  inscription  be  placed  over  the 
door  to  this  effect  :  "  This  gallery  is  facred  to 
"  the  memory  and  the  remains  of  the  BLOODS  ; 
"  heroes  who  lived  in  perpetual  hoftility  againft 
*c  themfelves  and  others  ;  who  contra&ed  dif- 
*'  eafes  by  excefs  that  precluded  enjoyment,  and 
"  who  continually  perpetrated  mifchief  not  in 
"  anger  but  fport  j  who  purchased  this  diftinc- 
(i  tion  at  the  expence  of  life  j  and  whofe  glory 
"  would  have  been  equal  to  ALEXANDER'S,  if 
"  their  power  had  not  been  kfs." 


NUMB.  99.     TUESDAY,  QRober  16,  1753. 

-  Magnis  tamen  excldit  au/is.  OVID. 

But  in  the  glorious  enterprize  he  dy'd. 

ADDISOX. 

IT  has  always  been  the  practice  of  mankind, 
to  judge  of  actions  by  the  event.    The  fame 
r.ttempts,  cond^fted   in  the  fame  manner,  but 
terminated  by  different  fuccefs,  produce  different 
judgrrents  :  they  who  attain  their  wifhes,  never 
want  celebrators  of  their  wifdom  and  their  virtue; 
•and  they  that  mifcarry,  are  quickly  difcovered  to 
VOL.  III.  M  have 
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Jiave  been  defective  not  only  in  mental  but  in 
moral  qualities.  The  world  will  never  belong 
without  fotne  good  reafcn  to  hate  the  unhappy  : 
their  real  faults  are  immediately  detected  ;  and  if 
thofe  are  not  fufficient  to  fink  th,em  into  infamy, 
an  additional  weight  of  calumny  will  be  fuper- 
added :  he  that  fails  in  his  endeavours  after 
wealth  or  power,  will  not  long  retain  either 
honefly  or  courage. 

THIS  fpecies  of  injuflice  has  fo  long  prevailed 
in  univerfal  practice,  that  it  feems  likewife  to  have 
infe&ed  fpeculation  :  fo  few  minds  are  able  to  fe- 
parate  the  ideas  of  greatnefs  and  profperity,  that 
even  Sir  WILLIAM  TEMPLE  has  determined, 
"  that  he  who  can  deferve  the  name  of  a  hero, 
"  muft  not  only  be  virtuous  but  fortunate." 

BY  this  unreafonabie  diftribution  of  praife  and 
blame,  none  have  fuffered  oftner  than  PROJEC- 
:TORS,whofe  rapidity  of  imagination  and  vaftnefs 
of  defign  raite  fuch  envy  in  their  fellow  mortals, 
that  every  eye  watches  for  their  fallj  and  every 
heart  exults  at  their  diftrefles  :  yet  even  a  PRO- 
JECTOR may  gain  favour  by  fuccefs  j  and  the 
tongue  that  was  prepared  to  hifs,  then  endea- 
vours to  excel  others  in  loudnefs  of  applaufe. 

WHEN  CORIOLANUS,  in  SHAKESPEARE,  de- 
fertcd  to  AUFIDIUS,  the  Volician  fervants  atfirft 
infuited  him,  even  while  he  flood  under  the  pro- 
of  the  houfliold  Gods;  but  when  they 
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faw  that  the  PROJECT  took  effect,  and  the 
ftranger  was  feated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  one 
of  them  very  judicioufly  obferves,  "  that  he 
"  always  thought  there  was  more  in  him  than 
"  he  could  think." 

MACHIAVEL  has  juftly  animadverted  on  the 
different  notice  taken  by  all  fucceedmg  times,  of 
the  two  great  projectors  CATILINE  and  CJCSAR. 
Both  formed  the  fame  PROJECT,  and  intended 
to  raife  themfelves  to  power,  by  fubverting  the 
commonwealth  :  they  purfued  their  defign,  per- 
haps, with  equal  abilities,  and  with  equal  virtue  ; 
but  CATILINE  perilhed  in  the  field,  and  CJESAR. 
returned  from  Pharfalia  with  unlimited  autho- 
rity :  and  from  that  time,  every  monarch  of  the 
earth  has  thought  himfelf  honoured  by  a  com- 
parifon  with  CJESAR  ;  and  CATILINE  has  been 
never  mentioned,  but  that  his  name  might  be 
applied  to  traitors  and  incendiaries. 

IN  an  age  more  remote,  XERXES  projected  the 
conqueftof  Gre:ce,  and  brought  down  the  power 
of  Afia  againft  it :  but  after  the  world  had  been 
filled  with  expectation  and  terror,  his  army  was 
beaten,  his  fleet  was  dejiroycd,  and  XERXES  has 
been  never  mentioned  without  contempt. 

A  FEW  years  afterwards,  Greece  likewife  had 

htr  turn  of  giving  birth  to  a  PROJECTOR  ;  who 

invading  Afia  with  a  fma'l  army,  went  forward 

in  fe&rch  of  adventures,  and  by  his  efcape  from 

M  2  one 
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one  danger,  gained  only  more  rafhnefs  to  rufh 
into  another :  he  ilormed  city  after  city,  over- 
ran kingdom  after  kingdom,  fought  battles  only 
for  barren  victory,  and  invaded  nations  only  that 
he  might  make  his  way  through  them  to  new 
invafions  :  but  having  been  fortunate  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  proje&s,  he  died  with  the  name  of 
ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

THESE  are,  indeed,  events  of  ancient  times ; 
"but  human  nature  is  always  the  fame,  and  every 
age  will  afford  us  inftances  of  public  cenfures 
influenced  by  events.  The  great  bufinefs  of  the 
middle  centuries,  was  the  holy  war ;  which 
undoubtedly  was  a  noble  PROJECT,  and  was  for 
a  long  time  profecuted  with  a  fpirit  equal  to  that 
•with  which  it  had  been  contrived  :  but  the  ar- 
dour of  the  European  heroes  only  hurried  them 
to  cleftruih'on ;  for  a  long  time  they  could  not 
gain  the  territories  for  which  they  fought,  and, 
when  at  laft  gained,  they  could  not  keep  them  : 
their  expeditions,  therefore,  have  been  the  feoff 
of  idlenefs  and  ignorance,  their  underftanding 
and  their  virtue  have  been  equally  vilified,  their 
conduct  has  been  ridiculed,  and  their  caufe  has 
been  defamed. 

WHEN  COLUMBUS  had  engaged  king  Ferdi- 
jiand  in  the  difcovery  of  the  other  hemifphere, 
the  failors,  with  whom  he  embarked  in  the  expe- 
dition, had  fo  little  confidence  in  their  comman- 
der, 
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der,  that  after  having  been  long  at  lea  looking 
:s  which  they  expected  never  to  ton.;, 
they  raifed  a  general  mutiny,  and  demanded  to 
return.  He  found  means  to  fooih  them  into  a 
penniffion  to  continue  the  lame  courfe  three 
days  longer,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day  deicried  land.  Had  the  impatience  of  his 
crew  denied  him  a  few  hours  of  the  time  re- 
.  what  had  been  his  fate  but  to  have  cooc£ 
back  with  the  infamy  of  a  vain  PROJECTOR, 
who  had  betrayed  the  king's  credulity  to  ulelefs. 
cxpences,  and  hiked  his  life  in  fceking  coun- 
tries that  had  no  exigence ;  how  would  tho/s 
that  had  rejected  his  proposals,  ha: 
In  their  acuteaefs  ?  and  when  would  h:s  name 
have  been  mentioned,  but  with  the  c- 
pc table  gold  and  malleable  glafe  ? 

THE  laft  royal  PROJECTORS  with  whom  the. 
worldhas  been  troubled,  were  CHARLES  of  SWE- 
DES and  the  CZAR  cf  MCSCOTTY.  CHARLES,  if 
any  judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  de£gns  by 
his  meafures  and  bis  enquiries,  had  purpoied  firft 
to  dethrone  the  CZAR,  then  to  lead  his  army 
through  pathlefe  delarts  into  China,  thence  to 
make  his  way  by  the  fword  through  the  whole 
circuit  of  Afia,  and  by  the  conquefl  of  Turkey 
to  unite  Sweden  with  his  qew  dominions  :  buc 
this  mighty  PROJECT  was  crufhed  at  Puitowa  j 
and  CHARLES  has  fincc  been  confidered  as  a 
•udman  by  thole  powers,  who  fent  th: 

M  3  bafladors 
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baflndors  to  folicit  his  friend/hip,  and  their  ge- 
nerals "  to  learn  under  him  the  art  of  war." 

THE  CZAR  found  employment  fufficient  in 
his  own  -dominions,  and  amufed  himfelf  in  dig- 
ging canals,  and  build'ng  cities;  murdering  his 
fubje&s  with  infufferable  fatigues,  and  tranf- 
planting  nations  from  one  corner  of  his  domi- 
nions to  another,  without  regretting  the  thou- 
fands  that  perifhcd  on  the  way  :  but  he  attained 
his  end,  he  made  his  people  formidable,  and  is 
numbered  by  fame  among  the  demi-gods. 

1  AM  far  from  intending  to  vindicate  the 
fanguinary  projects  of  heroes  and  conquerors, 
and  would  wifh.  rather  to  diminifh  the  reputation 
of  their  fuccefs,  than  the  infamy  of  their  mif- 
carriages  :  for  I  cannot  conceive,  why  he  that 
has  burnt  cities,  wafted  nations,  and  filled 
the  world  with  horror  and  defolation,  fhould  be 
more  kindly  regarded  by  mankind,  than  he  that 
died  in  the  rudiments  of  wickcdnefs  ;  why  he 
that  accomplifhed  mifchief  fhould  be  glorious, 
and  he  that  only  endeavoured  it  fhould  be  cri- 
minal. I  would  wifh  CAESAR  and  CATILINF, 
XERXES  and  ALEXANDER,  CHARLES  and 
PETER,  huddled  together  in  obfcurity  or  de- 
teftation. 

BUT  there  is  nnotlter  fpecics  of  PROJECTORS, 
to  whom  I  would  willingly  conciliate  mankind  ; 
\vhofe  ends  are  generally  laudable,  and  whofe 
labours  are  innocents  who  are  fearching  out 

new 
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aew  powers  cf  nature,  or  contriving  new 
of  art ;  but  who  are  yet  perfecuted  with  incelianr 
obloquy,  and  whom  the  univerfai  cc;.;cmpt  wtttv 
which  they  are  treated,  often  debars  from  that 
induftry  would  obtain,  if  it 
we  re  p :  til  bout  onp  oiiti  on . 

THEY  who  nnd  therafelves  included  to  cenfure 
new  underta  re   new, 

ftaiiirt  c  :  felly  of  PROJECTIOS 

is  very  feldom  the  icily  of  a  fool  ;  it  is  com,- 
monly  the  ebullition  of  a  capacious  mind,  croud- 
ed  with  variety  of  knowledge,  and.  heated  with, 
intenfenefs  of  thought ;  it  proceeds  often  from 
the  confcioufnefs  of  uncommon  powers,  from 
the  confidence  of  thofe,  who  having-  already- 
done  much,  are  eafily  perfuzded  that  they  can  do- 
more.  When  ROWLEY  had  compleated  the 
Orrery,  he  attempted  the  perpetual  motion  ; 
when  BOYLE  had  exhaufted  the  fecrets  of  vul- 
gar chemiftry,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
work  of  tranfmutation. 

A  PROJECTOR  generally  unites  thofe  qualities 
which  have  the  faireft  claim  to  veneration,  extent 
of  knowledge,  and  greatnefs  of  defign  :  it  was 
faid  of  CATILINE,  **  immoderate,  incredibilia, 
M  nimis  alta  femper  cupiebat."  Projectors  of  all 
kinds  agree  in  their  intellects,  though  they  differ 
in  their  morals  ;  they  all  fail  by  attempting 
things  beyond  their  power,  by  dcfpifing*vulgar 
attainments,  and  afpiring  to  performances,  to 
M  4  which, 
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which,  perhaps,  nature  has  not  proportioned 
the  force  of  man  :  when~they  fail,  therefore, 
they  fail  not  by  idlenefs  or  timidity,  but  by  rafti 
adventure  and  fruitlels  diligence. 

THAT  the  attempts  of  fuch  men  will  often 
mifc^rry,  we  may  reafonably  expect  ;  yet  from 
fuch  men,  and  fuch  only,  are  we  to  hope  for  the 
cultivation  of  thofe  parts  of  nature  which  lie  yet 
wafte,  and  the  invention  of  thofe  arts  which 
are  yet  wanting  to  the  felicity  of  life.  If  they 
are,  therefore,  univerfally  difcouraged,  art  and 
difcovery  can  make  no  advances.  Whatever  is 
attempted  without  previous  certainty  of  fuccels, 
may  be  confidered  as  a  PROJECT,  and  amongft 
narrow  minds  may,  therefore,  expofe  its  author 
to  cenfure  and  contempt;  and  if  the  liberty  of 
laughing  be  once  indulged,  every  man  will 
laugh  at  what  he  does  not  underftand,  every 
PROJECT  will  b^  confidered  as  madnefs,  and 
every  great  or  new  deilgn  will  be  cenfured  as  a 
PROJECT.  Men,  unaccuftomed  to  reafon  and 
refearches,  think  every  enterprize  impracticable, 
which  is  extended  beyond  common  eftecls,  or 
comprifes  many  intermediate  operations.  Many 
that  prefume  to  laugh  at  PROJECTORS,  would 
confider  a  flight  through  the  air  in  a  winged 
chariot,  and  the  movement  or  a  mighty  engine 
by  the  fteam  of  water,  as  equally  the  dreams  of 
mechanic  lunacy ;  and  would  hear,  with  equal 
negligence,  of  the  union  of  the  Thames  and 

Severn 
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Severn  by  a  canal,  and  the  fcheme  of  Albu- 
querque, the  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  who  in  the 
rage  of  hoftility  had  contrived  to  make  Egypt 
a  barren  defart,  by  turning  the  Nile  into  the 
Red  Sea. 

THOSE  who  have  attempted  much,  have 
feldom  failed  to  perform  more  than  thofe  who 
never  deviate  from  the  common  roads  of  action  : 
many  valuable  preparations  of  chemiftry  are 
fuppofed  to  have  rifen  from  unfuccefsful  en- 
quiries after  the  grand  elixir:  it  is,  therefore, 
juft  to  encourage  thofe  who  endeavour  to  en- 
large the  power  of  art,  flnce  they  often  fucceed 
beyond  expectation  j  and  when  they  fail,  may 
fometimes  benefit  the  world  even  by  their  mi£- 
carriages, 

T 
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NUMB.  loo.    SATURDAY,  Ofioler  20,  1753. 

Nemo  repente  full  turp'ijfinius , Ju v. 

No  man  e'er  reach'd  the  heights  of  vice  at 
•  firft.  TATE. 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

HO  UGH  the  chafers  of  men  have, 
perhaps,  been  efll-ntially  the  fame  in  all 
ages,  yet  their  external  appearance  has  changed 
•with  other  peculiarities  of  time  and  place,  and 
they  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  different  names, 
as  new  modes  of  expreflion  have  prevailed  :  a 
periodical  writer,  therefore,  who  catches  the 
picture  of  evanefcent  life,  and  fhews  the  de- 
formity of  follies  which  in  a  few  years  will  be 
fo  changed  as  not  to  be  known,  fhould  be  care- 
ful to  exprefs  the  character  when  he  dcfcribes  the 
appearance,  and  to  connect  it  with  the  name  by 
which  it  then  happens  to  be  called.  You  have 
frequently  ufcd  the  terms  BUCK  and  BLOOD,  and 
have  given  fome  account  of  the  characters  which 
are  thus  denominated  ;  but  you  have  not  con- 
fnkred  them  as  the  laft  ftages  of  a  regular  pro- 
grefllon,  nor  taken  any  notice  of  thpfe  which 
precede  them.  Their  dependance  upon  each 
other  i?,  indeed,  fo  little  known,  that  many 

fuppofc 
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fuppofe  them  to  be  diftin£t  and  collateral  claiTe?>: 
formed  by  perfons  of  oppofite  interefis>  uftes, 
capacities,  and  difpofitions  :  the  fcale,  however, 
confiils  of  eight  degrees  j  GREEXHOR:. 
JESSAMY,  SMART,  HONEST  FELLOW,  JOY 
SPIRIT,  BUCK,  and  BLOOD.     As  I  have  myfelf 
pafied  through  the  u  h  I  fliall  ex: 

each  {ration  by  a  fliort  account  of  my  "fe,  re- 
marking the  periods  when  my  character  changedr 
its  denomination,  and  the  particular  incidents' 
by  which  the  change  was  produced. 

I  Y  father  was  a  wealthy  farmer  in  Yorkfhlre; 
and  when  I  was  near  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
brought  me  up  to  London,  and  put  me  apprentice 
to  a  confidersble  fhopkeeper  in  the  city.  There 
was  an  aukward  modeil  fimplicity  in  my  msnner,  ~ 
and  a  reverence  of  religion  and  virtue  in  my  con- 
verfation.  The  novelty  of  the  fcene  that  was 
now  placed  before  me,  in  which  there  vrtre  Sn- 

.  I  never  conceive 
rendered  me  acter.tive  and  credulous;  pecu': 

which,  without  a  provincial  accent,  a  flouch 
in  my  gait,  a  long  lank  head  of  hair,  an  unfaihi- 
onable  fuit  of  drab-coloured  cloth,  vr: 
denominated  n:e  a  GREENHORN,  or,  in  other 

•  j  n  tr  y  pu  t  very  green . 
GRF.EN,  then,  T  continued  even  in  r 
near  two  years  ;  and  in  this  ;late  I  was  the  objcft 
•f  univerfal  ccntempt  and  derifion :  but  being  r.t 
M  6  k,,. 
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length  wearied  with  merriment  and  infult,  I  was 
very  fedulous  to  aflume  the  manners  and  ap- 
pearance of  thofc,  who  in  the  fame  flation  were 
better  treated.  I  had  already  improved  greatly 
in  my  fpeech  ;  and  my  father  having  allowed 
me  thirty  pounds  a  year  for  apparel  and  pocket- 
money,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  had  faved, 
I  befpoke  a  fuit  of  clothes  of  an  eminent  city 
taylor,  with  feveral  waiftcoats  and  breeches,  and 
two  frocks  for  a  change  :  I  cut  offmy  hair,  and 
procured  a  brown  bob  periwig  of  WILDING,  of 
the  fame  colour,  with  a  fingle  row  of  curls  juft 
round  the  bottom,  which  I  wore  very  nicely 
combed,  and  without  powder :  my  hat,  which 
had  been  cocked  with  great  exadrnefs  in  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  I  difcarded,  and  purchafed  one 
of  a  more  fafhionable  fize,  the  fore  corner  of 
which  projected  near  two  inches  further  than 
thofe  on  each  fide,  and  was  moulded  into  the 
fhape  of  a  fpout :  I  alfo  furnifhed  myfelfwith  a 
change  of  white  thread  ftockiiigs,  took  care  that 
my  pumps  were  varnifhed  every  morning  with 
the  new  German  blacking-ball  j  and  when  I 
went  out,'  carried  in  my  hand  a  little  fwitch, 
which,  as  it  ha5  been  long  appendent  to  the 
character  that  I  had  juft  afTumed,  has  taken  the 
fame  name,  and  is  called  a  JEMMY. 

I  SOON  perceived  the  advantage  of  this  tranf- 
formation.     My  manner  had  not,  indeed,  kept 

pace 
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pace  with  my  drefs ;  I  was  ftill  model*  and  dif- 
fident, temperate  and  fober,  and  confcquently 
ftill  fubject  to  ridicule  :  but  [  was  now  admit- 
ted into  company,  from  which  I  had  before 
been  excluded  by  the  rufticity  of  my  appear- 
ance ;  I  was  rallied  and  encouraged  by  turns  j 
and  I  was  inftruc"led  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample. Some  offers  were  made  cf  carrying 
ins  to  a  houfe  of  private  entertainment,  which 
then  I  abfolutely  refufed  ;  but  I  foon  found  the 
way  into  the  play-houfe,  to  fee  the  two  laft 
a£ls  and  the  farce  :  here  I  learned,  that  by 
breaches  of  chaftity  no  man  was  thought  to  in- 
cur either  guilt  or  (hame ;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  effentially  neceflary  to  the  cha- 
rafter  of  a  fine  gentleman.  I  foon  copied  the 
original,  which  I  found  to  be  univerfally  admir- 
ed, in  try  morals,  and  made  fome  farther  ap- 
proaches to  it  in  my  drefs  :  1  fuffered  my  hair  to 
gro%v  long  enough  to  comb  back  over  the  fore- 
top  of  my  wig,  which,  when  I  fallied  forth  to 
my  evening  amufement,  I  changed  to  a  queue  ; 
I  tied  the  collar  of  my  (hirt  with  half  an  ell  of 
black  ribbon,  which  appeared  under  my  neck- 
cloth ;  the  fore  corner  of  my  hat  was  confider- 
ably  elevated  and  fliortened,  fo  that  it  no  longer 
refembled  a  fpout,  but  the  corner  of  a  minced 
pye ;  my  waiftcoat  was  edged  with  a  narrow 
lace,  my  ftockings  were  filk,  and  I  never  ap- 
peared without  a  pair  of  clean  gloves.  My 

addrcfe, 
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addrefs,  from  its  native  mafculine  plainnefs, 
was  converted  to  an  excefs  of  foftnefs  and  civi- 
lity, efpecially  when  I  fpoke  to  the  ladies.  I 
had  before  made  fome  progrefs  in  learning  to 
fwear;  I  had*  proceeded  by  fegs,  faith,  pox, 
plague,  'pon  my  life,  'pon  my -foul,  rat  it,  and 
zookers,  to  zauns  and  the  divill.  Now  I  ad- 
vancad  to  by  Jove,  'fore  ged,  geds  curfe  it,  and 
demme  :  but  I  Hill  uttered  thefe  interjections 
in  a  tremulous  tone,  and  my  pronunciation  was 
feminine  and  vicious.  I  was  fcnfi'ole  of  my 
defects,  and,  therefore,  applied  with  great  dili- 
gence to  remove  them.  I  frequently  praclifed 
alone,  but  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  fwear 
fo  much  to  my  own  fatisfa&ion  in  company,  as 
by  mylelf.  My  labour,  however,  was  not  with- 
out ks  reward  ;  it  recommended  me  toihe  no- 
tice of  the  lauies,  and  procured  me  the  ge'ntle 
appellation  of  JESSAMY. 

I  NOW  learned  among  ether  GROWN  GEN- 
TLEMEN to  dance,  which  greatly  enlarged 
my  acquaintance ;  I  entered  into  a  fubfcrip- 
tion  for  country  dances  once  a  week  at  a  ta- 
vern, where  each  gentleman  engaged  to  bring 
a  partner  :  at  the  fame  time  I  made  confider- 
able  advances  in  fvvcaring  ;  I  could  pronounce 
damme  with  a  tolerable  air  and  accent,  give 
the  vowel  its  full  found,  and  look  with  con- 
fidence in  the  face  of  the  perfon  to  whom  T 
fpoke.  About  this  time  my  father's  elder  bro- 
ther 
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tfacr  c*kc,  and  left  me  anefhte  of  near  £re  ban- 
died pounds  per  annum.  I  now  bought  oat  the 
remainder  of  my  tinae  ;  and  this  fudden  accti- 
fion  of  wealth  and  independence  ganre  me  imme- 
diately an  air  of  greater  confidence  and  freedom. 
I  laid  oat  near  one  handled  acd  fifty  pounds  in 
domes,  though  I  was  obliged  to  go  into  mourn- 
ing :  I  employed  a  court  taylor  to  mike  them 
up  ;  I  exchanged  m/qnewe  far  a  ba»j  1  put  on 
a  fcord,  which,  in  appearance  at  leaft,  was  a 
Toledo;  and  in  proportion  as  I  knew  my  dreJs 
to  be  elegant,  I  was  left  id  kitous  to  be  neat. 
My  acquaintance  now  incrcafed  erery  nour ;  I 
was  attended,  flattered,  and  careotd  ;  was  ofe n 
inrittd  to  entertainments,  Japped  every  night  at 
a  tavern,  and  west  borne  in  a  chair  ;  was  taken 
notice  of  in  public  places,  and  was  oniweffilly 
confcfibd  to  be  improved  into  a  SUAKT. 

TH£&£  wire  foaDe.interrab  in  which  ifbacd 
it  neceaary  to  abftain  from  wenching;  and  in 
thele,  at  whatever  nfque,  I  applied  myfctf  to 
die  bottle:  a  habit  of  drinking  came  mfcnfibiy 
upon  mr,  and  I  was  Joan  able  to  walk  home 
with  a  bottle  and  a  pint  I  had  learned  a  fuf- 
fideat  number  of  ralbionable  toafb,  and  got  by 
heat  fcvetal  toping  and  femal  bawdy  fong?, 
fooac  of  whkh  I  ventured  to  roar  out  with  a 
fccnd  hanging  on  my  arm  as  we  Jcowed  the 
after  oar  nociunal  rcrdL  I  BOW  la- 
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bourcj  with  indefatigable  induftry  to  increafe 
thefe  acquisitions  :  I  enlarged  my  flock  of 
healths  ;  made  great  progrefs  in  finging,  joking, 
and  ftory  telling  ;  fwore  well  ;  could  make  a 
company  of  ftaunch  topers  drunk  j  always 
collected  the  reckoning,  and  was  the  laft  man 
that  departed.  My  face  began  to  be  covered 
with  red  pimples,  and  my  eyes  to  be  weak  ;  I 
became  daily  more  negligent  of  my  drefs,  and 
more  blunt  in  my  manner ;  I  profefled  myfelf  a 
foe  to  ftartcrs  and  milkfops,  declared  that  there 
was  no  enjoyment  equal  to  that  of  a  bottle  and 
a  friend,  and  foon  gained  the  appellation  of  an 
HONEST  FELLOW. 

BY  this  diftindtion  I  was  animated  to  at- 
tempt yet  greater  excellence  ;  I  learned  feveral 
feats  of  mimickry  of  the  under  players,  could 
takeoff  known  characters,  tell  a  flaring  ftory, 
and  humbug  with  fo  much  fkill  as  fometimes 
to  take-in  a  knowing  one.  I  was  fo  fuccefsful 
in  the  practice  of  thefe  arts,  to  which,  indeedr 
I  applied  myfelf  with  unwearied  diligence  and 
affiduity,  that  I  kept  my  company  roaring  with 
applaufe,  till  their  voices  funk  by  degrees,  ami 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  laugh,  becaufe  they 
were  no  longer  abje  either  to  hear  or  to  fee.  I  had 
now  afcended  another  fcale  in  the  climax  ',  and 
was  acknowledged  by  all  who  knew  me,  to  be  a 
JOYOUS  SPIRIT. 

AFTER 
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AFTER  all  thefe  topics  of  merriment  were  ex- 
haufted,  and  I  had  repeated  my  tricks,  my  ftories, 
my  jokes,  and  my  fongs,  till  they  grew  infipid,  I 
became  mifchievous ;  and  was  continually  devi- 
fing  and  executing  FROLICS,  to  the  unfpeakable 
delight  of  my  companions,  and  the  injury  of 
others.  For  many  of  them  I  was  profecuted, 
and  frequently  obliged  to  pay  large  d.unages  : 
but  I  bore  all  thefe  loflcs  with  an  air  of  jovial  in- 
difference, I  pufced  on  in  my  career,  I  was  more 
defperate  in  proportion  as  I  had  It fs  to  lofe ;  and 
being  deterred  from  no  mifchief  by  the  dread  of 
its  confequences,  I  was  faid  to  run  at  all,  and 
complimented  with  the  name  of  BUCK. 

MY  eftate  was  at  length  mortgaged  for  more 
than  it  was  worth  ;  my  creditors  were  importu* 
Hate ;  I  became  negligent  of  myfelf  and  of 
others  ;  I  made  a  defperate  effort  at  the  gaming 
table,  and  loft  the  laft  fum  that  I  could  raife  ; 
my  eftate  was  feized  by  the  mortgagee  ;  I  learned 
to  pack  cards  and  to  cog  a  die ;  became  a  bully 
to  whores  ;  pafled  my  nights  in  a  brothel,  the 
ftrcet,  or  the  watch-  houfe  j  was  utterly  infen- 
fible  of  fhame,  and  lived  upon  the  town  as  a 
beaft  of  prey  in  a  forcft.  Thus  I  reached  the 
fummit  of  modern  glory,  and  had  juft  acquired 
the  djftinction  of  a  BLOOD,  when  I  was  arrefted 
for  an  old  debt  of  three  hundred  pounds,  and 
n  into  the  Kin^'s%Bench  prifon. 

THESE 
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'  THESE  characters,  Sir,  though  they  are  dif- 
tinc"r,  yet  do  not  all  differ,  otherwife  than  as 
fhades  of  the  fame  colour.  And  though  they 
are  ftages  of  a  regular  progreffion,  yet  the  whole 
progrefs  is  not  made  by  every  individual  :  fome 
are  fo  Toon  initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  the 
town,  that  they  are  never  publickly  known  in  their 
GREENHORN  ftate ;  others  fix  long  in  their 
JEMMYHOOD,  others  are  JESSAMIES  at  four- 
fcore,  and  (bme  ftagnate  in  each  of  the  higher 
frages  for  life.  But  I  requeft  that  they  may  never 
hereafter  be  confounded  either  by  you  or  your 
correfpondents.  Of  the  BLOOD,  your  brother 
Adventurer,  Mr.  WILDGOOSE,  though  he  af- 
fumes  the  character,  does  not  feem  to  have  a  juit 
and  prccife  idea  as  diftincl:  from  the  BUCK,  in 
which  clafs  he  {hould  be  placed,  and  will  pro- 
bably die  ;  for  be  feems  determined  to  fhoot  him- 
felf,  juft  at  the  time  when  his  circumftances  will 
enable  him  to  aflume  the  higher  diftin&ion. 

BUT  the  rctrofpecl  upon  life,  which  this  let- 
ter has  made  neceflary,  covers  me  with  confu- 
fion,  and  afjaravates  defpair.  T  cannot  but  re- 
flecl,  that  among  all  thefe  characters,  I  have 
never  aflurned  that  of  a  MAN.  Man  is  a  REA- 
SONABLE BEING,  which  he  ceafes  to  be,  who 
difguifes  his  body  with  ridiculous  fopperie?,  or 
degrades  his  mind  by  deteftable  brutality.  Th.fe 
thoughts  would  have  been  of  great  ufe  to  me,  if 

they 
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they  had  occurred  feven  years  ago.  If  they  are 
of  ufe  to  you,  I  hope  you  will  fend  me  a  fmair 
gratuity  for  my  labour,  to  alleviate  the  miferyof 
hunger  and  nakednefs  :  but,  dear  Sir,  let  your 
bounty  be  fpeedy,  left  I  perifh  before  it  arrives. 
I  am  your  humble  fervant, 

Common  fde,  Kine's  Bsnch, 

oa.  is,  i-  NOME  NT  AN  us* 

************************* 


IOT.    TUESDAY,  Ofisber  23,  1753. 

—  -  EJl  ubi  peccat.  Hoiu 

•  Yet  foraetimes  he  miftake*. 

To  the  A  D  v  E  N  T  u  R  E  R. 

SIR, 

IF  we  confider  the  high  rank  which  MIL  TON 
has  defcrvedly  obtained  among  our  few 
Englifh  clafllcs,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  mul- 
titude of  commentaries  and  criticifms  of  which 
he  has  been  the  fubjecl.  To  thefe  I  have  added 
fome  mifcellaneous  remarks:  and  if  you  fhould 
at  firft  be  inclined  to  reject  them  as  trifling,  you 
may,  perhaps,  determine  to  admit  them,  when. 
you  reSecl  that  they  are  new. 

THE  defcription  of  Eden  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  PARADISE  LOST,  and  the  battle  of  the 

angels 
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angels  in  the  fixth,  are  ufually  felected  as  the 
mofl  ftriking  examples  of  a  florid  and  vigorous 
imagination  :  but  it  requires  much  greater 
ftrength  of  mind  to  form  an  affemblage  of  natu- 
ral object?,  and  range  them  with  propriety  and 
beamy,  than  to  bring  together  the  greateft  va- 
riety of  the  moft  fplendid  images,  without  any 
regard  to  their  ufe  or  congruity  ;  as  in  painting, 
he  who,  by  the  force  of  his  imagination,  can  de- 
lineate a  landfcape,  is  deemed  a  greater  matter 
than  he,  who,  by  heaping  rocks  of  coral  upon 
teflelated  pavements,  can  only  make  abfurdity 
fplendid,  and  difpofe  gaudy  colours  fo  as  beft  to 
let  off  each  other. 

44  SAPPHIRE  fountains  that  rolling  over 
44  orient  PEARL  run  NECTAR,  rofes  without 
"  thorns,  trees  that  bear  fruit  of  VEGETABLE 
44  GOLD,  and  that  weep  odorous  gums  and 
44  balms,"  are  eafily  feigned  ;  but  having  no 
relative  beauty  as  pictures  of  nature,  nor  any 
ubfolute  excellence  as  derived  from  truth,  they 
can  only  pleafe  thofe,  who,  when  they  read,  ex- 
crcife  no  faculty  but  fancy,  and  admire  becaufe 
they  do  not  think. 

IF  I '{hall  not  be  thought  to  digrefs  wholly 
from  my  fubjed~r,  I  would  illuflrate  this  remark, 
by  comparing  two  paflages,  written  by  MILTON 
and  FLETCHER,  on  nearly  the  fame  fubje<£t. 
The  fpirit  in  COMUS  thus  pays  his  addrefs  of 
thanks  to  the  water-nymph  Sabrina  : 

May 
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May  thy  brimmed  waves  for  this, 
Their  full  tribute  never  mils, 
From  a  thoufand  petty  rills, 
That  tumble  down  the  fnowy  nils  : 
Summer  drought,  or  finged  air, 
Never  fcorch  thy  trefies  fair  ; 
Nor  wet  October's  torrent  flood 
Thy  molten  chryfbl  fill  with  mud  : 

Thus  far  the  wiihes  are  mod  proper  for  the 
welfare  of  a  river  goddefs  :  the  circuroftance 
of  fammer  not  fcorching  her  trefles,  is  highly 
poetical  and  elegant  :  but  what  follows,  though 
it  is  pompous  and  majeftic,  is  unnatural  and 


thy  billows  roll  afhore 
The  beryl  and  the  golden  ore  : 
May  thy  lofty  head  be  crown'd 
With  many  a  tow'r  and  terras  round  ; 
And  here  and  there,  (hy  banks  upon, 
With  groves  of  myrrh  and  cinnamon  ? 

The  circumftance  in  the  third  and  fourth  Hnrs 
is  happily  fancied  ;  but  what  idea  can  the  reader 
have  of  an  ENCTLISH  RIVER  rolling  GOLD  and 
the  BERYL  afhore,  or  of  groves  cf  C] 
growing  on  its  banks  ?  The  images  in  the  fol- 
lowing paflage  of  FLETCHER  are  all  fimple  and 
nal,  all  appropriated  and  ftridly  natural  : 

For 
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For  thy  kindnefs  to  me  (hown, 
Never  from  thy  banks  be  blown 
Any  tree,  with  windy  force, 
Crofs  thy  ftream  to  flop  thy  courfe  ; 
May  no  beaft  that  comes  to  drink, 
With  his  horns  caft  down  thy  brink ; 
May  none  that  for  thy  fifh  do  look, 
Cut  thy  banks  to  dam  thy  brook  ; 
Barefoot  may  no  neighbour  wade 
In  thy  cool  flreams,  wife  or  maid, 
When  the  fpawn  on  (tones  do  lie, 
To  wafli  their  hemp,  and  fpoil  the  fry. 

THE  glaring  picture  of  Paradife  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  fo  ftrong  an  evidence  of  MILTON'S 
force  of  imagination,  as  his.  reprefentation  of 
ADAM  and  EVE  when  they  left  it,  and  of  the 
paflions  with  which  they  were  agitated  on  that 
event. 

AGAINST  his  battle  of  the  Angels,  I  have  the 
fame  objections  as  againft  his  garden  of  Eden. 
He  has  endeavoured  to  elevate  his  combatants, 
by  giving  them  the  enormous  flature  of  giants 
in  romances,  books  of  which  he  was  known  to 
be  fond  ;  and  the  prowefs  «md  behaviour  of 
MICHAEL  as  much  refemble  the  feats  of 
ARIOSTO'S  Knight,  as  his  two-handed  fword 
does  the  weapons  of  chivalry :  I  think  the 
fublimity  of  his  genius  much  more  vifible  in  the 

firft 
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firft  appearance  of  the  fallen  Angels  ;  the  debates 

of  the  internal  peers  i  the  paflage  of  Satan  through 

the  dominions  of  Chios,  and  his  adventure  with 

Sin  and  Death  ;  the  miffion  of  RAPHAEL  to 

ADAM;  the  con-,  editions  between  AD  AM  and  his 

:he  creation ;  the  account  which  ADAM 

.*  bis  f.rtl  fenfations,  and  cf  the  approach 

n  the  hat:  ?vEATOR  ; 

the  whole  behaviour  of  ADAH  and  Eve  after 

the  firft  tranfgreflion ;  and  the  profpeft  of  the 

various  flates  of  the  world,  and  hiftorj  of  man 

exhibited  in  a  vifion  to  ADAM. 

Is  this  vifion,  MILTON  judiciauCy  reprefents 
ADAM,  as  ignorant  of  what  duairer  had  be- 
fallen ABSL,  when  be  was  murdered  by  bis 
brother:  bat  daring  his  conrerfaticn  with  RA- 
PHAEL, die  poet  (eeras  to  hare  forgotten  this 
neceffiuy  and  natural  ignorance  of  the  firft  maa. 
How  was  it  poffible  for  ADAM  to  difcern  what 
the  AXGEI.  rceanf  by  "  cubic  phalanxes,  by 
**  planets  of  aiped  malign,  by  encamping  on 
"  the  foyghten  field,  by  ran  and  rear,  byftand- 
**  ards  and  gonfalons  and  glittauig  tifiues,  by 
"  the  girding  fnvord,  by  embattled  fquadrons, 
*6  chariots,  and  flaming  arms,  and  fiery  Heeds  :*' 
And  although  ADAM  pofiefied  a  fuperior degree 
cf  knowledge,  yet  doubdeft  he  had  no:  (kill 
enough  in  chemifbry  to  underfbnd  RAPHAEL, 
who  iofocmed  him,  that 

—Sulphurous 
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•         Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 

They  found,  they  mingled,  and  with  fubtle  art, 
CONCOCTED  and  ADUSTED,  they  reduc'd 
To  blackeft  grain,  and  into  ftore  convey'd. 

And,  furely,  the  nature  of  cannon  was  not 
much  explained  to  ADAM,  who  neither  knew 
or  wanted  the  ufe  of  iron  tools,  by  telling  him, 
that  they  refembled  the  hollow  bodies  of  oak 
or  fir, 

With  branches  lopt,  in  wood  or  mountain 
fell'd. 

He  that  never  beheld  the  brute  creation  but  in 
its  paftimes  and  fports,  mufl  have  greatly  won- 
dered, when  the  ANGEL  exprefled  the  flight  of 
the  Satanic  hoft,  by  faying,  that  they  fled 


As  a  herd 


Of    goats,    or    TIMOROUS    flock,    together 
throng'd. 

BUT  as  there  are  many  exuberances  in  this 
poem,  there  appears  to  be  alfo  fome  defects.  As 
the  ferpent  was  the  inftrument  of  the  temptation, 
MILTON  minutely  defcribes  its  beauty  and  al- 
lurements :  and  I  have  frequently  wondered,  that 
he  did  not,  for  the  fame  reafon,  give  a  more 
elaborate  defcription  of  the-  tree  of  life;  efpe- 
9  cially 
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dally  as  he  was  remarkable  for  his  knowledge 
and  imitation  of  the  SACRED  WRITINGS,  and 
as  the  following  paflage  in  the  REVELATIONS 
afforded  him  a  hint,  from  which  his  creative 
fancy  might  have  worked  op  a  ftriking  picture : 
"  In  the  midft  of  the  frreet  of  it,  and  of  either 
"  fideof  the  river,  was  there  the  tre?  of  life ;  which 
**  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded  her 
"  fruit  every  month  ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
<4  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 

AT  the  end  of  the  fourth  book,  fufpenfe  and 
attention  are  excited  to  the  utmoft  ;  a  combat 
between  Satan  and  the  guardians  of  Eden  is 
eagerly  expected,  and  curieCty  is  Impatient  for 
the  acikm  and  the  cataftrophe :  but  this  horrid 
fray  is  prevented,  expectation  is  cut  off*,  and 
curiofity  dhappointed,  by  an  expedient  which, 
though  applauded  by  ACDISOX  and  POPE,  and 
imitated  from  HOME  a  and  VIRGIL,  will  be 
deemed  frigid  and  inartificial,  by  all  who  judge 
from  their  own  fenfations,  and  are  not  content 
to  echo  the  decisions  of  others.  The  golden 
balances  are  held  forth,  *'  which,"  fays  the  poet, 
**  are  yet  fen  between  Aftrea  and  the  Scorpion  ;*» 
Satan  looks  up,  and  perceiving  that  bis  fcale 
mounted  aloft,  departs  with  the  (hades  of  night. 
To  make  luch  a  ufe,  at  fo  critical  a  time,  of 
LIBRA,  a  aere*  imaginary  fign  of  the  Zodiac, 
is  fcarce'y  justifiable  in  a  poem  founded  on  reli- 
gious truth. 

VOL.  III.  N  AMONG 
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AMONG  innumerable  beauties  in  the  PARA- 
DISE LOST,  I  think  the  moft  tranfcendant  is  the 
fpeech  of  Satan  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
book  :  in  which  his  unextinguifhable  pride  and 
fierce  indignation  againft  GOD,  and  his  envy 
towards  MAN,  are  fo  blended  with  an  involun- 
tary approbation  of  goodnefs,  and  difdain  of  the 
meannefs  andbafenefs  of  his  prefent  undertaking, 
as  to  render  it,  on  account  of  the  propriety  of  its 
fentiments  and  its  turns  of  paffion,  the  moft 
natural,  moft  fpirited,  and  truly  dramatic  fpeech, 
that  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  any  writer  whe- 
ther antient  or  modern  :  and  yet  Mr.  ADDISON 
has  patted  it  over,  unpraifed  and  unnoticed. 

IF  an  apology  fhould  be  deemed  neceiTary  for 
the  freedom  here  ufed  with  our  inimitable  bard, 
let  me  conclude  in  the  words  of  LONCINUS  : 
"  Whoever  was  carefully  to  collecl:  the  ble- 
"  mifhes  of  HOMER,  DEMOSTHENES,  PLATO, 
*'  and  of  other  celebrated  writers  of  the  fame 
"  rank,  would  find  they  bore  not  the  leaft  pro- 
«c  portion  to  the  fublimities  and  excellencies 
"  with  which  their  works  abound." 
Z  I  am,  S  I  R, 

Your  humble  fervant, 
PALJEOPHILUS. 
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NUMB.  102.   SATURDAY,  Oftolervj-t  1753. 

Quid  tarn  dtxtr*  petit  cevdpis,  xt  it 

Cinatus tun ptemteat  votiqut pera8i ?          I vv . 

What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears 
So  well  defign'd,  fo  luckily  begun, 
But,  when  we  have  our  wiih,  we  wifh  undone. 

DRYDEN. 

To  the  ADVENTURER. 

SIR, 

T  HAVE  been  for  many  years  a  trader  in  Lon- 
JL  don.  My  beginning  was  narrow,  and  my 
ftock  fmall  j  I  was,  therefore,  a  long  time  brow- 
beaten and  defpifed  by  thofe,  who  having  more 
money  thought  they  had  more  merit  than  myfeif. 
I  did  not,  however,  fuffer  my  refentment  to  in» 
ftigate  me  to  any  mean  arts  of  fupplantation,  nor 
my  eagernefs  of  riches  to  betray  me  to  any  indi- 
rect methods  of  gain  ;  I  perfued  my  bufinefs  with 
inceflant  affiduity,  fupported  by  the  hope  of 
being  one  day  richer  than  thofe  who  contemned 
me ;  and  had,  upon  every  annual  review  of  my 
books,  the  fatisfaction  of  finding  my  fortune 
increafed  beyond  my  expectation. 

IN  a  few  years  rny  induftry  and  probity  were 

fully  recompenfed,  my  wealth  was  really  great, 

N  2  and 
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and  my  reputation  for  wealth  ftill  greater.  I  had 
large  warehoufes  crouded  with  goods,  and  con- 
fiderable  fums  in  the  public  funds ;  I  was  carefled 
upon  the  Exchange  by  the  moft  eminent  mer- 
chants; became  the  oracle  of  the  common  coun- 
cil j  was  folicited  to  engage  in  all  commercial 
undertakings  j  was  flattered  with  the  hopes  of 
becoming  in  a  fhort  time  one  of  the  directors  of 
a  wealthy  company  ;  and,  to  complete  my  mer- 
cantile honours,  enjoyed  the  expenfive  happinefs 
of  fining  for  fheriff. 

RICHES',  you  know,  eafily  produce  riches: 
when  I  had  arrived  to  this  degree  of  wealth,  I  had 
no  longer  any  obftrudlion  or  oppofition  to  fear ; 
new  acquifitions  were  hourly  brought  within  my 
reach,  and  I  continued  for  fome  years  longer  to 
heap  thoufands  upon  thoufands. 

AT  laft  I  refolved  to  complete  the  circle  of  a 
citizen's  profperity  by  the  purchafe  of  an  eftate 
in  the  country,  and  to  clofe  my  life  in  retirement. 
From  the  hour  that  this  defign  entered  my  ima- 
gination, I  found  the  fatigues  of  my  employment 
every  day  more  oppreffive,  and  pcrfuaded  myfelf 
that  I  was  no  longer  equr.l  to  perpetual  attention, 
and  that  my  health  would  foon  be  dcftroycd  by 
the  torment  and  diflraflion  of  extenfivc  bufinefs. 
I  could  image  to  my  felt"  no  happinefs,  but  in 
vacant  jollity,  and  uninterrupted  leifure ;  nor 
entertain  my  friends  with  any  other  topic,  than 

the 
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the  vexation  and  uncertainty  of  trade,  and  the 
happinefs  of  rural  privacy. 

BUT  notwithftanding  thefe  declarations,  I 
could  not  at  once  reconcile  myfelf  to  the  thoughts 
of  ceafing  to  get  money  ;  and  though  I  was  every 
day  enquiring  for  a  purchafe,  I  found  fome  rea- 
fon  for  rejecting  all  that  were  offered  me ;  and, 
indeed,  had  accumulated  fo  many  beauties  and 
conveniences  in  my  idea  of  the  fpot,  where  I 
finally  to  be  happy,  that,  perhaps,  the 
world  might  have  been  travelled  over,  without 
difcovery  of  a  place  which  would  not  have  been 
defective  in  fome  particular. 

THUS  I  went  on  ftill  talking  of  retirement, 
and  ftili  refufing  to  retire  ;  my  friends  began  to 
laugh  at  my  delays,  and  I  grew  afhamed  to  trifle 
longer  with  my  own  inclinations;  an  e{lare  was 
at  length  purchaied,  I  transferred  my  ftock  to 
a  prudent  young  man  who  had  married  my 
daughter,  went  down  into  the  country,  and 
commenced  lord  of  a  fpacious  manor. 

HERE  for  fome  time  I  found  happinefs  equal 
to  my  expectation.  I  reformed  the  old  houfe 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  beft  architects,  I 
threw  down  the  walls  of  the  garden,  and  in- 
clofed  it  with  paJlifades,  planted  long  avenues 
of  trees,  filled  a  green-houfe  with  exotic  plants, 
dug  a  new  canal,  and  threw  the  earth  into  the 
old  moat. 

N  3  THE 
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THE  fame  of  thefe  expensive  improvements 
brought  in  all  the  country  to  fee  the  (hew.  I 
entertained  my  vifiters  with  great  liberality,  led 
them  round  my  gardens,  (hewed  them  my  apart- 
ments, laid  before  them  plans  for  new  decora- 
tions, and  was  gratified  by  the  wonder  of  fome 
and  the  envy  of  others. 

I  WAS  envied  ;  but  how  little  can  one  man 
judge  of  the  condition  of  another  ?  The  time 
was  now  coming,  in  which  affluence  and 
fplendor  could  no  longer  make  me  pleafed  with 
myfelf.  I  had  built  till  the  imagination  of  the 
architect  was  exhaufted  ;  I  had  added  one  con- 
venience to  another,  till  I  knew  not  what  more 
to  wifh  or  to  defign  ;  I  had  laid  out  my  gardens, 
planted  my  park,  and  compleated  my  water- 
works ;  and  what  now  remained  to  be  done  ? 
what,  but  to  look  up  to  turrets,  of  which  when 
they  were  once  raifed  I  had  no  farther  ufe,  to 
range  ever  apartments  where  time  was  tarnifli- 
ing  the  furniture,  to  ftand  by  the  cafcade  of 
which  I  fcarcely  now  perceived  the  found,  and 
to  watch  the  growth  of  woods  that  mufl  give 
their  {hade  to  a  diftant  generation. 

IN  this  gloomy  inactivity,  is  every  day  begun 
and  ended  :  the  happinefs  that  I  have  been  fo 
long  procuring  is  now  at  an  end9  becaufe  it  has 
been  procured  ;  I  wander  from  room  to  ,room 
till  I  am  weary  of  myfelf ;  I  ride  out  to  a  neigh. 

bouring 
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bouring  hill  in  the  centre  of  017  eftate,  from 
whence  all  my  lands  lie  in  profped  round  me  ; 
I  fee  nothing  that  I  have  not  feen  before,  and 
return  home  disappointed,  though  I  knew  that  I 
had  nothing  to  expect. 

IN  my  happy  days  of  bufinefs  I  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  rife  early  in  the  morning ;  and  re- 
member the  time  when  I  grieved  that  the  night 
came  (b  foon  upon  me,  and  obliged  me  for  a  few 
hours  to  (hut  out  affluence  and  profperity.  I  now 
fddom  fee  the  rifing  fun,  but  to  "tell  him," 
with  the  fallen  angel,  "  how  I  hate  his  beams.** 
I  awake  from  fieep  as  to  languor  or  imprifon- 
ment,  and  hove  no  employment  for  the  firft  hoar 
but  to  confider  by  what  art  I  (hall  rid  tnyfelf  of 
the  fecond.  I  protT2&  the  breakfaft  as  long  as  I 
can,  becaufe  when  it  is  ended  I  have  no  cat!  for 
my  attention,  till  I  can  with  fome  degree  of  de- 
cency grow  impatient  for  my  dinner.  If  I  could 
dine  all  my  life,  I  (hould  be  happy  ;  I  eat  not 
becaufe  I  am  hungry,  but  becaufe  I  am  idle  :  but 
alas  !  the  time  quickly  comes  when  I  can  eat  no 
longer  ;  and  fo  ill  does  my  confHtution  fecond 
my  inclination,  that  I  cannot  bear  firong  liquors  : 
(even  hours  muft  then  be  endured  before  I  (hail 
fup ;  but  (upper  comes  at  laft,  the  more  welcome 
as  it  is  in  a  (hort  time  fucceeded  by  deep. 

SUCH,  MR.  ADVENTURER,  is  the  bappinefs, 

the  hope  of  which  feduced  me  from  the  dirties 

N  4  -.d 
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and  pleafures  of  a  mercantile  life.  I  fliall  be  told 
by  thofe  who  read  my  narrative,  that  there  arc 
many  means  of  innocent  amufement,  and  many 
fchemes  of  ufeful  employment,  which  I  do  not 
appear  ever  to  have  known  ;  and  that  nature  and 
art  have  provided  pleafures,  by  which,  without 
the  drudgery  of  fettled  bufmefs,  the  active  may 
be  engaged,  the  folitary  foothed,  and  the  focial 
entertained. 

THESE  arts,  Sir,  I  have  tried.  When  firft  I 
took  pofieffion  of  my  eftate,  in  conformity  to  the 
tafte  of  my  neighbours,  I  bought  guns  and  nets, 
filled  my  kennel  with  dogs  and  my  ftable  with 
horfes  j  but  a  little  experience  (hewed  me,  that 
thefe  inftruments  of  rural  felicity,  would  afford 
me  few  gratifications.  I  never  {hot  but  to  mifs 
the  mark,  and,  to  confefs  the  truth,  was  afraid 
of  the  fire  of  my  own  gun.  I  could  difcover  no 
;mufic  in  the  c;y  of  the  dogs,  nor  could  divert 
myfelf  of  pity  for  the  animal  whofe  peaceful  and 
inofFcnfive  life  was  facrifked  to  our  fport.  I  was 
not,  indeed,  always  at  leifure  to  reflect  upon 
her  danger  j  for  my  horfe,  who  had  been  bred 
to  the  chace,  did  not  always  regard  my  choice 
either  of  fpeed  or  way,  but  leaped  hedges  and 
ditches  at  his  own  difcretion,  and  hurried  me 
along  with  the  dogs,  to  the  great  diverfion  of 
my  brother  fportfmen.  His  eagernefs  of  perfuit 
once  incited  him  to  fwim  a  river  ;  and  I  had  lei- 
fure 
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fure  to  refolve  in  the  water,  that  I  would  never 
hazard  my  life  again  for  the  deftnidion  of  a 
hare. 

I  THEN  ordered  books  to  be  procured,  and 
by  the  direction  of  the  vicar  had  in  a  few  weeks 
a  clofet  elegantly  furaifljed.  You  will,  perhaps, 
be  furprifed  when  I  fhall  tell  yon,  that  when 
once  I  had  ranged  them  according  to  their  fixes, 
and  piled  them  up  in  regular  gradations,  I  had 
received  all  the  pkafure  which  they  could  give 
me.  I  am  not  able  to  excite  in  myfelf  any  curi- 
ofity  after  events  which  have  been  long  paflcd, 
and  in  which  I  can,  therefore,  have  no  intereft : 
I  am  utterly  unconcerned  to  know  whether 
TOJ.LT  or  DEMOSTHENES  excelled  in  oratory, 
whether  HANNIBAL  loft  Italy  by  his  own  negli- 
gence or  the  corruption  of  his  countrymen,-  I 
have  no  fkill  in  controverfial  learning,  nor  can. 
conceive  why  fo  many  volumes  £hould  have  been 
written  upon  queftions,  which  I  have  lived  fo 
long  and  fo  happily  without  underftacding.  I 
once  refolved  to  go  through  the  volumes  relating 
to  the  office  of  juftice  of  the  peace,  but  found 
them  fo  crabbed  and  intricate,  that  in  kfs  than  a 
month  I  defifted  in  defpair,  and  refolved  to  fupply 
ray  deficiences  by  paying  a  competent  (alary  to  a 
fcilful  clerk. 

I  AM  naturally  inclined  to  hofpitalirr,  and  for 

feme  time  kept  up  a  confiant  intercourse  cf » ifits 

N  5  with 
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with  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  :  but 
they  are  eafily  brought  about  me  by  better  wine 
than  they  can  find  at  any  other  houfe,  I  am  not 
much  relieved  by  their  converfation  ;  they  have 
no  fkill  in  commerce  or  the  flocks,  and  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  of  families  or  the 
factions  of  the  country  ;  fo  that  when  the  firft 
civilities  are  over,  they  ufually  talk  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  I  am  left  alone  in  the  midfl  of  the 
company.  Though  I  cannot  drink  myfelf,  I 
am  obliged  to  encourage  the  circulation  of  the 
glafs  j  their  mirth  grows  more  turbulent  and 
obftreperous  ;  and  before  their  merriment  is  at 
an  end,  I  am  fick  with  difguft,  and,  perhaps^ 
reproached  with  my  fobriety,  or  by  fome  fly  in- 
finuations  infulted  as  a  cit. 

SUCH,  Ma.  ADVENTURER,  is  the  life  ta 
which  I  am  condemned  by  a  foolifh  endeavour 
to  be  happy  by  imitation  ;  fuch  is  the  happinefs 
to  which  I  pleafed  myfelf  with  approaching, 
and  which  I  confidered  as  the  chief  end  of  my 
cares  and  my  labours.  I  toiled  year  after  year 
with  chearfulnefs,  in  expectation  of  the  happy 
hour  in  which  I  might  be  idle  ;  the  privilege  of 
idlenefs  is  attained,  but  has  not  brought  with  it 
the  blefling  of  tranquillity. 

T  J  am> 

Yours,  &c. 

MERCATO&. 
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NUMB.  1 03.    TUESDAT,  Ofisber  30,  1 753. 


-*%tatl  aum  rat'tane  taneaau. 


Jfat  cmpimxs  ? —  J  u  *„ 

How  void  of  reafon  are  our  hopes  and  fears  ! 

DRYDEW. 

IN  thofe  remote  times  when,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  FAIRIES,  men  received  good  and 
«vil,  which  focceeding  generations  could  expect 
only  from  natural  cauies,  SOLIMAK,  a  mighty 
prince,,  reigned  over  a  thoufand  provinces  in  the 
difbnt  regions  of  the  eaft.  It  is  recorded  of 
SOLIMAK,  that  he  had  no  favourite  j  but  among 
the  principal  nobles  of  his  court  was  OMA- 

RADDIN. 

OMAR  ADDIV  bad  two  daughters,  A  LMERINE 
and  SHELIUAH.  At  the  birth  of  ALMERIKE> 
the  fairy  ELFARIXA  had  presided ;  and,  in 
compliance  with  the  importunate  and  reiterated, 
requeft  of  the  parents,  had  endowed  her  with 
every  natural  excellence  both  of  body  and  mind,, 
and  decreed  that  "  flie  fhould  be  fought  in, 
**  marriage  by  a  fovereign  prince." 

WHEN  the  wife  of  OMARADDIN  was  preg- 
nant with  SHELIMAH,  the  fairy  ELFARINA  was 
again  invoked  j  at  which  FARIMINA,  another 
power  of  the  aerial,  kingdom,  was  ogended. 
N  6  FARUOHA. 
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FARIMINA  was  inexorable  and  cruel ;  the 
number  of  her  votaries,  therefore,  was  few. 
ELFARINA  was  placable  and  benevolent;  and 
FAIRIES  of  this  character  were  obferved  to  be 
fuperior  in  power,  whether  becaufe  it  is  the 
nature  of  vice  to  defeat  its  own  purpofe,  or 
•whether  the  calm  and  equal  tenor  of  a  virtuous 
mind  prevents  thofe  mi  flakes,  which  are  com- 
mitted in  the  tumult  and  precipitation  of  outrage- 
ous malevolence.  But  FARIMINA,  from  what- 
ever caufe,  refolved  that  her  influence  fhould  not 
be  wanting ;  fhe,  therefore,  as  far  as  fhe  was  abler 
precluded  the  influence  of  ELFARINA,  by  firft 
pronouncing  the  incantation  which  determined 
the  fortune  of  the  infant,  whom  fhe  difcovered 
by  divination  to  be  a  girl.  FARIMINA,  that  the 
innocent  object  of  her  malice  might  be  defpifed 
by  others,  and  perpetually  employed  in  torment- 
ing herfelf,  decreed,  "  that  her  perfon  fliould  be 
"  rendered  hideous  by  every  fpecies  of  deformity, 
"  and  that  all  her  wifhes  fliould  fpontaneoufly 
"  produce  an  oppofite  effect." 

THE  parents  dreaded  the  birth  of  the  infant 
under  this  malediction,  with  which  ELFARINA 
had  acquainted  them,  and  which  fhe  could  not 
reverfe.  The  moment  they  beheld  it,  they  were 
felicitous  only  to  conceal  it  from  the  world  ;  they 
confidercd  the  complicated  deformity  of  unhappy 
SHELIMAH,  as  fome  reproach  to  themfelves,; 

and 
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and  as  they  could  not  hope  to  change  her  ap- 
pearance, they  did  not  find  themfelves  interefted 
in  her  felicity.  They  made  no  requeft  to  EL- 
FARINA,  that  {he  would  by  any  intellectual  en- 
dowment alleviate  miferies  which  they  fhould 
not  participate,  but  feemed  content  that  a  being 
fo  hideous  fhould  fuffer  perpetual  difappoint- 
ment ;  and,  indeed,  they  concurred  to  injure 
an  infant  which  they  could  not  behold  with 
complacency,  by  fending  her  with  only  one  at- 
tendant to  a  remote  caftle  which  flood  on  the* 
confines  of  a  wood. 

ELFARINA,  however,  did  not  thus  forfake 
innocence  in  diilrefs  ;  but  to  counterbalance  trie 
evils  of  obfcurity,  neglect,  and  uglinefs,  fhe  de- 
creed, that  "  to  the  tafte  of  SHELIMAH  the 
"  coarfeft  food  fhould  be  the  moft  exquifite 
"  dainty  ;  that  the  rags  which  covered  her, 
«'  fhould  in  her  eftimation  be  equal  to  cloth  of 
««  gold  j  that  fhe  fhould  prize  a  pahce  lefs  than 
"  a  cottage ;  and  that  in  thefe  circumftances 
"  love  fhould  be  a  ftranger  to  her  breaft." 
To  prevent  the  vexation  which  would  arife  from 
the  continual  difappointment  of  her  wifhes,  ap- 
peared at  firft  to  be  more  difficult ;  but  this  was 
at  length  perfectly  effected  by  endowing  her  with 
CONTENT. 

WHILE  SHELIMAH  was  immured  in  a  remote 
caftle,  neglected  and  forgotten,  every  city  in  the 

dominions 
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dominions  of  SOLIMAN  contributed  to  decorate 
the  perfon,  or  cultivate  the  mind  of  ALMERINE. 
The  houfe  of  her  father  was  the  refort  of  all 
who  excelled  in  learning  of  whatever  clafs ;  and 
as  the  wit  of  ALMERINE  was  equal  to  hoc 
beauty,  her  knowledge  was  foon  equal  to  her 
wit. 

THUS  accomplifhed,  fhe  became  the  object 
of  univerfal  admiration;  every  heart  throbbed 
at  her  approach,  every  tongue  was  filent  when 
fhe  fpoke  j  at  the  glance  of  her  eye  every  cheek 
was  covered  with  bluflies  of  diffidence  or  defire, 
and  at  her  command  every  foot  became  fwift 
as  that  of  the  roe.  But  ALMERINE,  whom, 
ambition  was  thus  jealous  to  obey,  who  was 
reverenced  by  hoary  wifdom,  and  beloved  by 
youthful  beauty,  was  perhaps  the  moft  wretched 
of  her  fex.  Perpetual  adulation  had  made  her 
haughty  and  fierce ;  her  penetration  and  deli- 
cacy rendered  almoft  every  object  offenfive  ;  fhe 
was  difgufted  with  imperfections  which  others 
eould  not  difcover ;  her  breaft  was  corroded 
by  deteftation,  when  others  were  foftened  by 
pity ;  fhe  loft  the  fweetnefs  of  fleep  by  the 
want  of  exercife,  and  the  relifh  of  food  by 
continual  luxury :  but  her  life  became  yet 
more  wretched,  by  her  fenfibility  of  that  paf- 
fion,  on  which  the  happinefs  of  life  is  believed 
chiefly  to  depend* 

NOURASSIN, 
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NOURASSIX,  the  phyfician  of  SOLIMAN,  was 
of  noble  birth,  and  celebrated  for  his  (kill  through 
all  the  Eail.  He  had  juft  attained  the  meridian 
of  life ;  his  perfon  was  graceful,  and  his  manner 
foft  and  infmuating.  Among  many  others,  by 
whom  ALMERIXE  had  been  taught  to  invefti- 
gate  nature,  NOURASSIN  had  acquainted  her 
•with  the  qualities  of  trees  and  herbs.  Of  him 
£he  learned,  how  an  innumerable  progeny  are 
contained  in  the  parent  plant ;  how  they  expand 
and  quicken  by  degrees  ;  how  from  the  fame 
foil  each  imb  bes  a  different  juice,  which  rifing 
from  the  root  hardens  into  branches  above, 
fwells  into  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  fruits,  in- 
finitely various  in  colour,  and  tafte,  and  fmell  i 
of  power  to  repel  difeafes,  or  precipitate  the 
ftroke  of  death. 

WH-ETHER  by  the  caprice  which  is  common 
to  violent  paffions,  or  whether  by  fome  potion 
which  NOURASSIN  found  means  to  adminifler  to 
.his  fcholar,  is  not  known ;  but  of  NOURASSIK 
(he  became  enamoured  to  the  moft  romantic  ex- 
cefs.  The  pleafure  with  which  (he  had  before 
reflected  on  the  decree  of  the  FAIRY,  "  thatfhe 
"  fhould  be  fought  in  marriage  by  a  fovereign 
"  prince,"  was  now  at  an  end.  It  was  the  cuf- 
tom  of  the  nobles  to  prefent  their  daughters  to 
the  king,  when  they  entered  their  eighteenth 
year;  an  event  which  ALMERINE  had  often 
anticipated  with  impatience  and  hope,  but  now 

Wifhed 
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wifhed  to  prevent  with  folicitude  and  terror. 
The  period,  urged  forward,  like  every  thing 
future,  with  filent  and  irrefiftible  rapidity,  at 
length  arrived.  The  curiofity  of  SOLIMAN 
had  been  raifed,  as  well  by  accidental  enco- 
miums, as  by  the  artifices  of  OMARADDJN, 
who  now  hafted  to  gratify  it  with  the  utmoft 
anxiety  and  perturbation  :  he  difcovered  the 
confufion  of  his  daughter,  and  imagined  that 
it  was  produced  like  his  own,  by  the  uncer- 
tainty and  importance  of  an  event,  which 
would  be  determined  before  'the  day  fhould  be 
parted.  He  endeavoured  to  give  her  a  peaceful 
confidence  in  the  promife  of  the  FAIRY, 
which  he  wanted  himfelf ;  and  perceived,  with 
regret,  that  her  diftrefs  rather  increafed  than 
diminifhed  :  this  incident,  however,  as  he  had 
no  fufpicion  of  the  caufe,  only  rendered  him 
more  impatient  of  delay;  and  ALMERINE, 
covered  with  ornaments  by  which  art  and  na- 
ture were  exhaufted,  was,  however  reluctant, 
introduced  to  the  king. 

SOLIMAN  was  now  in  his  thirtieth  year.  He 
had  fate  ten  years  upon  the  throne,  and  for  the 
fteadinefs  of  his  virtue  had  been  furnamed  the 
JUST.  He  had  hitherto  considered  the  gratifica- 
tion of  appetite  as  a  low  enjoyment,  allotted  to 
weaknefs  and  obfcurity ;  and  the  exercife  of  he- 
roic virtue,  as  the  fuperior  felicity  of  eminence 
and  power.  He  had  as  yet  taken  no  wife  \  nor 

had 
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had  he  immured  in  his  palace  a  multitude  of  un- 
happy beauties,  in  whom  defire  had  no  choice, 
and  affe«aion  no  object,  to  be  fucceffively  for- 
faken  after  unrefifted  violation,  and  at  laft  fink 
into  tht  grave  without  having  anfwered  any 
nobler  purpofe,  than  fometimes  to  have  gratified 
the  caprice  of  a  tyrant,  whom  they  faw  at  no 
other  feafon,  and  whofe  prefence  could  raife 
no  paffion  more  remote  from  deteftation,  than 
fear. 

SUCH  was  SOLIMANJ  who,  having  gazed  fome 
moments  upon  ALMERINE  with  filent  admira- 
tion, rofe  up,  and  turning  to  the  princes  who 
flood  round  him,  ««  To-morrow,"  faid  he,  "  I 
"  will  grant  the  requeft  which  you  have  fo  often 
"  repeated,  and  place  a  beauty  upon  my  throne, 
*'  by  whom  I  may  tranfmit  my  dominion  to 
ct  pofterity  :  to-morrow,  the  daughter  of  OMA- 
•'  RADDIN  fhall  be  my  wife." 

THE  joy  with  which  OMARADDIN  heard  this 
declaration,  was  abated  by  the  effeci  which  it 
produced  upon  ALMERINE  :  who,  after  fome 
ineffectual  druggies  with  the  paffions  which  agi- 
tated her  mind,  threw  herfelf  into  the  arms  of 
her  women,  and  burft  into  tears.  SOLIMAN  im- 
mediately difmifled  his  attendants ;  and  taking 
her  in  his  arms,  enquired  the  caufe  of  her  dif- 
trefs  :  this,  however,  was  a  fecret,  which  neither 
her  pride  nor  her  fear  would  fuffer  her  to  reveal. 

She 
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She  continued  filent  and  inconfolable  ;  and 
SOLIMAN,  though  he  fecretly  fufpe<£ted  fome 
other  attachment,  yet  appeared  to  be  fatisfied 
with  the  fuggeftions  of  her  father,  that  her 
emotion  was  only  fuch  as  is  common  to  the  fex 
upon  any  great  and  unexpected  event.  He  de- 
fifted  from  farther  importunity,  and  commanded 
that  her  women  fliould  remove  her  to  "a  private 
apartment  of  the  palace,  and  that  fhe  (hould  be 
attended  by  his  phyfician  NOURASSIN. 


NUMB.  104.    SATURDAY,  November  3,  1  753. 


Semita  certe 
per  virtutem  patet  unica  vit^s.    Ju  V» 

But  only  virtue  (hews  the  paths  of  peace. 

NOURASSIN,  who  had  already  learned 
what  had  happened,  found  his  defpair  re- 
lieved by  this  opportunity  of  another  interview. 
The  lovers,  however,  were  reftrained  from  con- 
dolence and  confutation,  by  the  prefence  of  the 
women  who  could  not  be  difmifled  :  but  NOU- 
RASSIN put  a  fmall  vial  into  the  hand  of  ALME- 
RINE  as  he  departed,  and  told  her,  that  it  con- 
tained a  cordial,  which,  if  adminiftered  in  time,, 
would  infallibly  reftore  the  chearfulnefs  and 

vigour 
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rigour  that  fbe  had  loft.  Thefe  words  were 
heard  by  the  attendants,  though  they  were  un- 
derftood  only  by  ALHERIXE  ;  fhe  readily  com- 
prehended, that  the  portion  fhe  had  received  was 
poifon,  which  would  relieve  her  from  languor 
and  melancholy  by  removing  the  caufe,  if  it 
could  be  given  to  the  king  before  her  marriage 
was  compieated.  After  NOUR  ASSIK  was  gone, 
flie  fate  ruminating  on  the  infelicity  of  her  fili- 
ation, and  the  dreadful  events  of  the  morrow, 
jtill  the  night  was  far  fpent ;  and  then,  exhaufted 
with  perturbation  and  watching,  fee  funk  down 
on  the  fofa,  and  fell  into  a  deep  deep. 

THE  king,  whofe  reft  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  effecb  which  the  beauty  of  ALMERI  VB 
had  produced  upon  his  mind,  rofe  at  the  dawn 
of  day ;  and  fending  for  her  principal  attendant 
who  had  been  ordered  to  watch  in  her  cham- 
ber, eagerly  enquired  what  had  been  her  beha- 
viour, and  whether  (he  had  recovered  from  her 
furprife.  He  was  acquainted,  that  fas  had 
lately  fallen  afleep  ;  and  that  a  cordial  had  been 
left  by  NGCRASSJX,  which  he  affirmed  would, 
if  not  too  long  delayed,  fuddenly  recover  her 
from  languor  aad  dejection,  and  which,  not- 
withftaading,  fhe  had  neglected  to  take.  So-  . 
LIU  AN  derived  new  hopes  from  this  intelli- 
gence; and  that  fhe  might  meet  him  at  the 
hour  of  marriage,  with  the  chearful  vivacity 
which  the  cordial  of  NOUR.ASSIM  would  in- 
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fpire,  he  ordered  that  it  fhould,  without  afking 
her  any  queftion,  be  mixed  with  whatever  fhe 
firft  drank  in  the  morning. 

ALMERINE,  in  whofe  blood  the  long-con- 
tinued tumult  of  her  mind  had  produced  a  fe- 
verifh  heat,  awaked  parched  with  thirft,  and 
called  eagerly  for  fherbet :  her  attendant,  hav- 
ing firft  emptied  the  vial  into  the  bowl,  as  flie 
had  been  commanded  by  the  king,  prefented 
it  to  her,  and  fhe  drank  it  off.  As  foon  as 
fhe  had  recollected  the  horrid  bufmefs  of  the 
day,  fhe  mifled  the  vial,  and  in  a  few  moments 
fhe  learned  how  it  had  been  applied.  The 
fudden  terror  which  now  feized  her,  haftened 
the  effect  of  the  poifon  ;  and  fhe  felt  already 
the  fire  kindled  in  her  veins,  by  which  in  a  few 
hours  fhe  would  be  deftroyed.  Her  c'iforder 
was  now  apparent,  though  the  caufe  was  not 
ftifpeded :  NOURASSIN  was  again  introduced, 
and  acquainted  with  the  miftake ;  an  antidote 
was  immediately  prepared  and  adminiftered ; 
and  ALMERINE  waited  the  event  in  agonies  of 
body  and  mind,  which  are  not  to  be  defcribed. 
The  internal  commotion  every  inftant  in- 
creafed  ;  fudden  and  intolerable  heat  and  cold 
fucceeded  each  other  ;  and  in  lefs  than  an  hour, 
fhe  was  covered  with  a  leprofy  j  her  hair  fell, 
her  head  fwelled,  and  every  feature  in  her 
countenance  was  diftorted.  NOURASSIN,  who 
was  doubtful  of  the  event,  had  withdrawn 

to 
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to  conceal  his  con  fu  (ion  ;  and  ALMERIXE,  not 
knowing  that  thefe  dreadful  appearances  were 
the  prefages  of  recovery,  and  (hewed  that  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  poifon  were  expelled  from 
the  citadel  of  life,  conceived  her  diflblution  to 
be  near,  and  in  the  agony  of  remorfe  and  terror 
earneftJy  requeued  to  fee  the  king.  SoLlif  AN 
bafKIy  entered  her  apartment,  and  beheld  the 
ruins  of  her  beauty  with  aftonifhment,  which 
every  moment  increafed,  while  (he  discovered 
the  mifchief  which  had  been  intended  againft 
him,  and  which  had  now  fallen  upon  her  own 
head. 

SOLIMAN,  after  be  had  recovered  from  his 
aftonifhment,  retired  to  his  own  apartment  j 
and  in  this  interval  of  recollection  he  foon  dii- 
covered  that  the  defire  of  beauty  had  feduced 
him  from  the  path  of  jufiice,  and  that  he  ought 
to  hare  difmifled  the  perfon  whofe  afiecrions  he 
believed  to  have  another  object.  He  did  cot, 
therefore,  take  away  the  life  of  NOURASSIH  for 
a  crime,  to  which  he  himfelf  had  furnHhed  die 
temptation ;  but  as  fome  punifhment  was  ne- 
ceflary  as  a  fanclion  to  the  laws,  be  condemned 
him  to  perpetual  banifhmenu  He  commanded 
that  AJLMERIXE  fhould  be  fent  back  to  her 
father,  that  her  life  might  be  a  memorial  of  bis 
folly ;  and  he  determined,  if  poffible,  to  atone 
by  a  fecond  marriage  for  the  errors  of  the  firft. 

He 
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He  confidence!,  how  he  might  inforce  and  illu- 
ftrate  fome  general  precept;  which  would  con- 
tribute more  to  the  felicity  of  his  people,  than 
his  leaving  them  a  fovereign  of  his  own  blood ; 
and  at  length  he  determined  to  publifh  this  pro- 
clamation, throughout  all  the  provinces  of  his 
empire  :  "  SOLIMAN,  whofe  judgment  has  been 
*c  perverted,  and  whofe  life  endangered,  by  the 
"  influence  and  the  treachery  of  unrivalled 
**  beauty,  is  now  refolved  to  place  equal  defor- 
"  mity  upon  his  throne ;  that,  when  this  event 
<c  is  recorded,  the  world  may  know*  that  by 
**  VICE  beauty  became  yet  more  odious  than 
"  uglinefs  ;  and  learn,  like  SOLIMAN,  to  de- 
"  fpife  that  excellence,  which,  without  VIRTUE, 
"  is  only  a  fpecious  evil,  the  reproach  of  the 
"  pofleflbr,  and  the  fnare  of  others." 

SHELIMAH,  during  thefe  events,  experienced 
a  very  different  fortune.  She  remained,  till 
fhe  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  in  the  caftle  ;  and 
it  happened  that,  about  this  time,  the  perfon  to 
whofe  care  fhe  had  been  committed,  after  a  fhort 
ficknefs  died.  SHELIMAH  imagined  that  fhe 
flept ;  bu*t  perceiving  that  all  attempts  to  awaken 
her  were  ineffectual,  and  her  flock  of  pro- 
vifions  being  exhaufted,  (he  found  means  to 
open  the  wicket,  and  wander  alone  into  the 
wood.  She  fatisfied  her  hunger  with  fuch  ber- 
ries and  wild  fruits  as  fhe  found,  and  at  night, 

not 
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not  being  able  to  find  her  way  back,  fhe  lay 
down  under  a  thicket  and  flept.  Here  fhe  was 
awaked  early  in  the  morning  by  a  peafant,  whofe 
compaffion  happened  to  be  proof  againft  defor- 
mity. The  man  alked  her  many  queftions  ; 
but  her  anfwers  rather  increafmg  than  gratifying 
his  curiofity,  he  fet  her  before  him  on  his  beaft, 
and  carried  her  to  his  houfe  in  the  next  village, 
at  the  diftance  of  about  fix  leagues.  In  his  fa- 
mily fhe  was  the  jeft  of  fome,  and  the  pity  of 
others  j  fhe  was  employed  in  the  meaneft  offices, 
and  her  figure  procured  her  the  name  of  Goblin. 
But  amidft  all  the  difadvantages  of  her  fituation, 
fhe  enjoyed  the  utmoft  felicity  of  food  and  reft  ; 
as  fhe  formed  no  wifhes,  fhe  fuffered  no  difap- 
pointment ;  her  body  was  healthful,  and  her 
mind  at  peace. 

IN  this  ftation  fhe  had  continued  four  years, 
when  the  heralds  appeared  in  the  village  with 
the  proclamation  of  SOLIMAN.  SHELIMAH  ran 
out  with  others  to  gaze  at  the  parade ;  fhe  liftened 
to  the  proclamation  with  great  attention,  and, 
when  it  was  ended,  fhe  perceived  that  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude  were  fixed  upon  her.  One  of 
the  horfemen  at  the  fame  time  alighted,  and  with 
great  ceremony  intreated  her  to  enter  a  chariot 
which  was  in  the  retinue,  telling  her,  that  fhe 
was  without  doubt  the  perfon  whom  NATURE 
and  SOLIMAN  had  deftined  to  be  their  queen. 
7  SHELIMAH 
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SHELIMAH  replied  with  a  fmile,  that  (he  had  no 
defire  to  be  great ;    "  but,"  faid  fhe,  "  if  your 
"  proclamation  be  true,  I  fhould  rejoice  to  be  the 
"  inftrument  of  fuch  admonition  to  mankind; 
"  and,  upon  this  condition,  I  wifh  that  I  were 
"  indeed  the  moft  deformed  of  my  fpecies."  The 
moment  this    wifh    was    uttered,    the   fpell  of 
FARIMINA   produced   the  contrary  effect  :  her 
fkin,  which  was  fcaly  and  yellow,  became  fmooth 
and  white,  her  ftature  was  perceived  gradually  to 
increafe,  her  neck  rofe  like  a  pillar  of  ivory,  her 
bofom  expanded,  and  her  waift  became  lefs ;  her 
hair,  which  before  was  thin  and  of  a  dirty  red, 
was  now  black  as  the  feathers  of  the  raven,  and 
flowed  in  large  ringlets  on  her  fhoulders ;  the 
moft  exquifite  fenfrbility  now  fparkled   in  her 
eye,  her  cheeks  were  tinged  with  the  bluflies  of 
the  morning,  and  her  lips  moiftened  with  the 
dew;  every  limb  was  perfect,  and  every  motion 
was  graceful..    A  white  robe  was  thrown  over 
her  by  an  invifible  hand  ;  the  crowd  fell  back  in 
aftonifhment,  and  gazed  with  infatiable  curio- 
ilty  upon  fuch  beauty  as  before  they  had  never 
feen.     SHELIMAH  was  not  lefs  aftonifhed  than 
the  crowd  :  fhe  flood  a  while  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground  j    and    finding  her  confuilon 
increafe,  would  have  retired  in  filence  ;  but  fhe 
was  prevented  by  the  heralds,  who  having  with, 
much  importunity  prevailed  upon  her  to  enter  the 

chariot, 
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chariot,  returned  with  her  to  the  metropolis, 
preferred  her  to  SOLIMAN',  and  related  the 
proc:. 

SOLI?,!  AN  looked  round  upon  the  aflembh',  in 
doubt  whether  to  profecute  or  relinquifh  his 
purpofe  ;  when  ABB.ARAJI,  a  hoary  fage,  who 
had  preflded  in  the  council  of  his  father,  came 
forward,  and  placing  his  forehead  on  the  foot- 
frool  of  the  throne ;  "  Let  the  King,"  faid  he, 
"  accept  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  take  SHE- 
"  LIMAH  to  his  bed.  In  what  age,  and  in 
* '  what  nation,  (hall  not  the  beau  t  j  of  SHELIM  AH 
*{  be  honoured?  to  whom  will  it  be  tranfmitted 
"  alone  ?  Will  not  the  dory  of  the  wife  of 
"  SOLIMAN  defcend  with  her  name?  will  it 
"  not  be  known,  that  thy  defire  of  beauty  was 
tc  not  gratified,  till  it  had  been  fubdued  ?  that 
"  by  an  iniquitous  purpofe  beauty  became 
<;  hidcou?,  >nd  by  a  virtuous  wifh  deformity 
"  became  fi 

SOLIMAN*,  who  had  fixed  his  eyes  upon  SHB- 
LIMAH,  difcovered  a  mixture  of  joy  and  con- 
fufion  i/J  her  countenance,  which  determined 
1, is  choice,  and  v.as  an  earned  of  his  felicity  i 
at  that  moment,  LOVE,  who,  during  her 
flate  of  deformity,  had  been  excluded  by  the 
fairy  ELFARIXA'S  interdiction,  took  pofleffion 
of  her  breaft. 

VOL.  TIL  O  THE 
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THE  nuptial  ceremony  was  not  long  delayed, 
and  ELFARINA  honoured  it  with  her  prefence. 
When  {he  departed,  (he  beftowed  on  both  her 
benedi&ion  ;  and  put  into  the  hand  ofSiiEi.iMAH 
a  fcfoll  of  vellum,  on  which  was  this  inicriptioa 
in  letters  of  gold  : 

"  REMEMBER,  SHELIMAH,  the  fate  of 
"  ALMEKINE,  who  ftill  lives  the  reproach  of 
*'  parental  folly,  of  degraded  beauty,  and  per- 
"  verted  fenfe.  Remember  ALMERINE  ;  and 
"  let  her  example  and  thy  own  experience  teach 
"  thcc,  that  wit  and  beauty,  learning,  affluence, 
" ,  and  honour,  are  notefiential  to  human  felicity; 
."  with  thcfe  (he  was  wretched,  and  without 
"  them  thou  waft  happy.  The  advantages 
"  which  I  have  hitherto  beftowed,  muft  now 
"be  obtained  by  an  effort  of  thy  own:  that 
"  which  gives  relifh  to  the  coarfeft  food,  is 
"  TEMPERANCE  j  the  apparel  and  the  dwelling 
*'  of  a  peafant  and  a  prince,  are  equal  in  the 
"  cftimation-  of  HUMILITY  ;  and  the  tortret.t 
**  of  inefFe<5tual  defires  is  prevented,  by  the 
*'  refignation  of  PIETY  to  the  will  of  HEAVEN  ; 
*'  advantages  which  are  in  the  power  of  every 
"  wretch,  who  repines  at  the  unequal  diftri- 
tc  buiion  of  good  and  evil,  and  imputes  to 
"  NATURE  the  efFe6ls  of  his  own  folly." 

.   KLing,  to  whom  SHELIMAH  commu- 
j^icatcd  thefe  precepts  of  the    FAIRY,  caufed 

them 
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:.>  be  tranfcrlbed,  and  with  an  account  of 
'the  events  which  had  produced  them  diftributed 
over  all  his  dominions.  Precepts  which  vrerc 
'thus  enforced,  had  an  immediate  and  exterflvc 
influence;  and  the  happinefs  of  SOLIMAN  and 
of  SHELIMAH  was  thus  communicated  to  t':e 
multitudes  whom  they  governed. 


.  105.     TUESDAY,  K-^-fmber  6,   1753. 

•;;  ismiia.'.i  MEXANDRUS, 
"•agis  quarn  ep^'is,  Pkllemin  a: 

a  paticijjbnis  annos,  r.equt  imitandarn 

:re.  VEIL.  PATERCUL. 

MEN'AKDER,  together  with  Philemon  and  Di- 

philus,  who  muft  be  named  with  him  rather  as 

his  contemporaries   than  his   equals,   invented 

"within  the  compafs  of*  a  few  years  a  new  kind 

'of  comedy,  and  left  it  beyond  the  reach  of  im?- 

tation. 

To  the  A  D  v  E  N  T  u  R  E  R. 

SIR, 

MORALITY,  tafte,  and  literature,  fcarcely 
ever  fuftered   more  irreparably,  than  by 
the  lofs  of  the  comedies  of  MENANDER  ;  fome 
of  whofe  fragments,  agreeable  to  my  promife,  I 
am  now  going  to  lay  before  you,  which  I  fhould 
O  2  imagine 
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imagine  would  be  as  highly  prized  by  the  cu- 
rious, as  was  the  COAN  VENUS  which  APELLES 
left  imperfect  and  unfinifhcd. 

MENAKDER  was  celebrated  for  thefweetnefr, 
brevity,  and  fententioufnefs  of  his  ftile.  "  He 
"  was  fond  of  EURIPIDES,"  faysQyiNTiLiAN, 
"  and  nearly  imitated  the  manner  of  this  tragic 
*'  writer,  though  in  a  different  kind  of  work, 
**  He  is  a  complete  pattern  of  oratorial  ex« 
"  cellence  :  ita  omnem  vitze  imaginem  expreflit, 
"  tanta  in  eo  inveniendi  copia,  &  eloquendi  fa- 
"  cultas ;  ita  eft  omnibus  rebus,  perfonis,  af- 
*'  fedlibus,  accommodatus :  fo  various  and  fo 
**  juft,  are  all  his  pictures  of  life;  fo  copious  is 
"  his  invention,  fo  maftcrly  his  elocution  ;  fo 
•'  wonderfully  is  he  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  fub- 
"  jefts,  perfons,  and  paffions."  This  panegyric 
lefledls  equal  honour  on  the  critic,  and  on  .the 
comedian.  QUINTILIAN  has  here  painted  ME- 
NANDER  with  as  lively  and  expreilive  ftrokes,  as 
MENANDER  had  characterized  the  Athenians. 

BOILEAU,  in  his  celebrated  eighth  fa  tire,  bas 
not  reprefented  the  mifery  and  folly  of  man,  fo 
forcibly  or  humoroufly  as  MENANDER. 
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A  3f  £iVjj  £&XE>  avra 


/*£4''  av  lily  TIJ  liVTMsr,  c  . 


T«yr*  tWferas  rii  foV 


(t  AH  animals  are  more  happy,  and  have  more 
"  underftanding  than  man.  Look,  for  inftance, 
'*  on  yonder  afs  ;  all  allow  him  to  be  miferable  : 
"  his  evils,  however,  are  not  brought  on  liim 
ct  by  himfelf  and  bis  own  fault:  he  feds'only 
c*  thofe  which  nature  has  inflided.  We,  on  the 
cc  contrary,  befides  otir  neceflary  ills,  draw  upon 
"  ourfelves  a  multitude  of  others.  We  are  me- 
**  lanchol  v,  if  any  perfon  happen  to  iheeze  ;  we 
"  are  angn*,  if  any  (peak  reproachfully  of  us  ; 
"  one  man  is  affrighted  with  an  unlucky  dream, 
"  another  at  the  hooting  of  an  owl.  Our  con- 
"  tentions,  our  anxieties,  our  opinions,  oar 
*«  ambition,  oar  laws,  are  all  evils,  which  we 
*'  ourfelves  have  fuperadded  to  nature."  Com- 
plrifons  betwixt  the  conditions  of  the  brutal  aad 
human  fpecies,  hare  been  frequently  drawn  ; 
bet  this  of  MZXAKDES,  as  it  probably  was  tbe 
rlrJl,  fo  it  is  the  beft  I  have  ever  feen. 

O  3  IF 
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IF  this  pafiage  is  admirable  for  the  vivacity 
and  fcverity  of  its  fatire,  the  following  certainly 
deferves  deeper  attention  for  weight  of  fentiment, 
and  fublimity  and  purity  of  moral. 

EJ'TK  SI 

T£ 


*H  J»*  ixi 
Eu'm/  tOjU,!^£i  TO'V  0f& 
v(^>y  xai 


Altj  WfAtutf  (psigova,  /j,ri 

,   Y.(X. 


"  He  that  offers  in  facrifice,  O  Pamphilus,  a 
"  multitude  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  of  golden 
"  veftments,  or  purple  garments,  or  figures  of 
*'  ivory,  or  precious  gems  ;  and  imagines  by  this 
"  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  GOD,  is  grofsly 
**  miftaken,  and  has  no  folid  underftanding. 
«'  For  he  that  would  facrifice  with  fuccefs,  ought 
*4  to  be  chafte  and  charitable,  no  corrupter  of 
**  virgins,  no  adulterer,  no  robber  or  murderer 
<*  for  the  fake  of  lucre.  Covet  not,  O  Pam- 
*«  phi!  us,  even  the  thread  of  another  man's 

"ne*dle; 
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:JT  GOD,  who  is  near  thee,  per- 
"  petually  beholds  thy  adions." 

TEMPERANCE,  and  juillce,  and. par.: 
here  inculcated  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  and  upon 
the  moft  powerful  motive,  the  OMNISCIENCE  cf 
the  DEITY ;  at  the  time  time  fu  peril  it  ion  and 
the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  are  artfully  ridiculed. 
I  know  not  among  th?  ancients  any  parT 
contains  fuch  exalted  and  fpiritualized  thoughts 
of  religion.  Yet  if  thefe  refined  fen  timents  were 
to  be  in  (cited  in  a  modern  comedy,  I  fear  they 
would  be  rejected  with  difdain  and  <?= approba- 
tion. The  Athenians  could  endure  to  hear 
GOD  and  VIRTUE  mentioned  in  the  theatre  ; 
while  an  Engliftj  and  a  CHRISTIAN  audience 
can  laugh  at  adultery  as  a  jeft,  think  obfcenity 
.wit,  and  debauchery  amiable.  The  murderer, 
if  a  duellift,  Is  a  man  of  honour,  the  gamefier 
.Pfdcrftajids  the  art  of  living,  the  knave  has  pe- 
n  and  knows  mankind,  the  fpend thrift  is 
a  fellow  of  fine  fpuit,  the  rake  has  only  robbed  a 
fireih  country  girl  of  her  innocence  and  honour, 
the  jilt  and  the  coquet  hare  a  great  deal  of  viva- 
city and  tare ;  but  a  faithful  huiband  is  a  dupe 
and  a  cuckold,  and  a  plain  country  gentleman  a 
novice  and  a  fool.  The  wretch  that  dared  to 
ridicule  SOCRATES  abound*  not  in  fo  much 
ralfc  Jatire,  ribaldry,  obiccnity,  and  blafpbemy, 
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as  our  witty  and  wicked  triumvirate,  WYCHER- 

LEY,  CONGREVE,  and  VANBRUGH. 

MENANDER  has  another  very  remarkable  re- 
flection, worthy  even  that  divine  religion,  which 
the  laft-mentioned  writers  fo  impotently  endea- 
voured to  deride.  It  relates  to  the  forgivenefs 
of  enemies,  a  precept  not  totally  unknown  to 
the  ancient  fages,  as  hath  rafhly  been  affirmed  ; 
though  never  inculcated  with  fuch  frequency, 
fervor  and  cogency,  and  on  motives  fo  weighty 
and  efficacious,  as  by  the  founder  of  the  CHRIS- 
TIAN SYSTEM. 


"Or'?  d 

*'  He,  O  Gorgias,  is  the  moft  virtuous  man, 
"  who  beft  knows  among  mortals  how  to  bear 
44  injuries  with  patience." 

IT  may  not  be  improper  to  alleviate  the  feri- 
oufnefs  of  thefe  moral  reflections,  by  the  addition 
pf  a  paflage  of  a  more  light  and  fprightly  turn. 


O 


'Aj/poc,  ci'xiaj,  ^jpaV&tTff,  CfyVU*fiTXf 


.5.      T#Z    AD  TEST  t :*  Li.  1%? 

«  Epicharmus,  indeed,  calls  tat  wiods,  the  wa- 
"  ter,  tie  earth,  the  fen,  the  fire,  a&d  die  fiais, 
"  Gods.  Bat  I  am  of  opinion  that  gold  aad 
"  filver  are  oar  only  powerful  ace  propitious 
"  deities.  For  when  once  yoci  hive  introdaced 
"  thefe  into yowhorfe,wiwfewfeat  you  will, 
*•  TOU  fltall  qoicklj  obtain  it  ;  an  efialr,  ahabi- 
"  tatioo,  icrraco,  plate,  frkndi,  j«dg ; 


j  -::;:-;.';  I::-:  .";::.-:-:.-.:-:.-         .':-; 
^Kafure  be  enabled  to  judge  of 
.way  of  M**"1™1^  and  cf  writing; 
^Iwajs  bov  mecJi  his  elegance  is  icjoxed  by  a 

-        -    --;i  ;:;!."_:    ;  -  .    _~^    ~       ^  ;  .     ___  :.."•""    t  ."  C 

paaages  o^:g!y  and  (eparatel  j,  widaoul  knowing 

charaScrs  of    the   perfciai£5    that  Ipoks 

them,  and 

they  wrre  introduced. 


cacjecon^oTT  conany 
by  MEMAVDEK,  leudactl  him  the  dar^ftg  writer 
o^the  Athenians,  at  *  rime  when  the  Athenians 
were  arrived  at  the  height  of  prosperity  and  po- 
.litenefs,  and  could  no  longer  rdift  theccarfe 
railleries,  the  bratal  mirth,  and  Uliberal  wit,  of 
an  indecent  AUSTOFH  A»ES.  «*  MEN  AXDEX,*" 
£tp  PI.CT  AXCH,  c<  aboamh  in  a  precious  Attic 
"  (alt,  which  (ecas  to  hare  been  taken  from 
«  the  fame  lea,  whence  Venus  hrrfelf  araie. 
cc  But  the  fait  of  AKISTOPHAXES  is  bitttr, 
••  :."--::  ~r,  :'-  ::::-  "•--" 

TBSAI 
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THERE  are  two  circumftances  that  may  juftly 
give  us  a  mean  opinion  of  the  tafte  of  the  Ro- 
mans for  comic  entertainments :  that  in  the  Au- 
guftan  age  itfelf,  notwithstanding  the  ce'rifure  of 
HORACE,  they  preferred  the  low  buffoonery  and 
•drollery  of  PL  AUTUS  to  the  delicacy  and  civility 
of  TERENCE,  the  faithful  copier  of  MENAKDF.RJ 
and  that  TERENCE,  to  gratify  an  audience  un- 
acquainted with  the  real  excellencies  of  the 
drama,  found  himfelf  obliged  to  violate  thefim- 
plicity  of  MENANDER'S  plots,  and  work  up  two 
ftories  into  one  in  each  of  his  comedies,  except 
the  excellent  and  cxad  HECYRA.  But  this  du- 
plici'y  of  fable  abounding  in  various  turns  of 
fortune,  neceffarily  draws  off  the  attention  from 
what  ought  to  be  its  chief  object  in  a  legitimate 
comedy,  CHARACTER  and  HUMOUR. 

I  am,  SIR, 

z 

Your  humble  fervant, 
PAL^EOPHILUS. 


The  End  of  the  THIRD  VOLUME. 
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Charles  Grandifon. 

Don  Quixote.  Tranflated  by  Dr  Smollet.  Two 
Vols.  410.  with  a  Set  of  fine  new  Cuts. 

An  Edition  in  Twelves,  with  Cuts,  4  vols. 

Adventures  of  David  Simple,  with  familiar  Let- 
ters, 5  vols. 

The  Hiflory  of  the  Countefs  of  Dehvyn,  2  vols. 
i2mo. 

The  Lives  of  Cleopatra  and  Oftavia,  I2tno. 

The  Life  of  Harriot  Steuart,  2  vols.  izmo. 

The  Female  Quixote,  2  vols.  izmo. 

Shakefpeare  Illuftrated,   3  vols. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Countefs  of  Btrbi,   2  vols. 

The  Life  of  Henrietta,   2  vols. 

The  Hiftory  of  Cornelia. 

Univerfal  Spectator,  4  vols.  izmo. 

Rabelais's  Works,  5  vols. 

The  Paths  of  Virtue  delineated  ;  or,  The  Hiflory 
in  Miniature  of  the  celebrated  Pamela,  Clarifla  Har- 
lowe,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  in  the  Compals  of 
a  Pocket  Volume,  neatly  printed  on  fine  Paper. 

Maria  ;  or,  The  genuine  Hiilory  of  a  Young  Lady 
of  Rank  and  Fortune.  By  the  Author  of  Joe 
Thornpfon.  In  z  vols.  Price  5  s. 

Matrimony,  a  Novel,  containing  a  Series  of  in- 
terefting  Adventures.  In  2  vols.  Piice  6s. 
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